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When Our Ship Went Down 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE SEALING FLEET OFF NEWFOUNDLAND 


BY GEORGE 


HE sea off the coast of Newfound- 
E land is blocked every spring with 

immense ice-fields which drift out 
of the north. On this ice great herds of 
hair-seals whelp. By the end of Febru- 
ary the young seals are borne off the 
southerly coast of Labrador; and then 
both old and young, drifting south with 
the ice, pass the east coast of Newfound- 
land, and fall a prey to the fleet of 
twenty-five sealing steamers, which force 
their way into the floe to the whelping 
ice—each vessel seeking its share of the 
annual catch of three hundred thousand 
hair-seals. 

A hazardous voyage this seal-hunting, 
to be ventured only by the stanchest 
ships and the bravest men; for the ice, 
swept about by the winds and tides of the 
ocean, suddenly subject to enormous pres- 
sure by impact with other floes, will 
rafter—then it is pressed together, pans 
overlapping are crushed like an egg- 
shell, and whatever sealing steamer is 
fairly caught at such a time is also 
crushed with it. Brave crews these, to 
hunt the seal, Put on the ice at dawn, 
they travel with gaff and hunting-knife, 
until ten miles of glistening ice sep- 
arate them from the ship. Treacher- 
ously this ice acts, tightening around 
the vessel with tremendous force. In 
this way our ship, perhaps the stanchest 
of the fleet, was caught. 


HARDING 


The ice-sheets, driven by the gale, 
ground against her sides until at last 
the strong timbers yielded and she went 
down, leaving us to shift for ourselves 
on the ice. 


The outport fishermen long ago hunt 
ed the seals in sailing-vessels—a trip 
of hazard and daring. Now steamers 
are manned by the present generation of 
that race. Early in Mareh the four 
thousand seasoned hunters leave the har- 
bors of Bonavista Bay and travel to St. 
Johns, to man the vessels fitted out by 
the merchants of the capital city. With 
everything aboard, the captain and crew 
sail for the northern home port, there 
to spend a day and night before clear- 
ing for the ice-fields on the 10th of 
March—this date being regulated by the 
colonial law, and applying to all vessels 
sailing on the voyage. 

We had put into Pools Island with 
the Grand Lake—the .ice-plough they 
called her among the fleet—and berthed 
her in the harbor ice, along with the 
dozen other sealers lying in port. Once 
everything snug, the crew dropping over 
the side mingled with the womenfolk 
crowding around the vessel. By and by, 
when they went their way across the ice 
to the houses, leaving a crewless ship, I 
entered the captain’s cabin in time to 
hear him discussing with three old seal- 
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ing skippers the probable location of 
One of the ship’s charts was 
spread before the captain, who, with one 


the seals. 


elbow planted on Greenland, nervously 
moved a big forefinger along the coast 
of Labrador. 

“*Tis likely, allowin’ for the prevail- 
in’ winds,” said the old skipper, “ that 
you'll find ’em seal somewhere handy 
to seventy-five miles east - nor’east 0’ 
the Funks!” 

“ Yes, somewhere handy thereabouts,” 
the others agreed. 

“They'll stretch from there thirty to 
forty miles in a line,” they answered to 
“In that strip, a couple o’ 
By the 
time the fleet arrives, the old ones are 


my query. 


miles wide, you'll find the harps. 


goin’ off, leavin’ the young whitecoat to 
itself. We cuts that patch first, sir, for 
the young fat makes the best oil and the 
skin makes the best leather. Then the 
fleet drives to the eastward about forty 
miles, through the sheet ice to the rug- 
ged outer ice. There are the hoods—no 
clubbin’ these fellows, great fierce beasts, 
some as big as an ox, that you has to 
shoot, for they fights to the last defendin’ 
the young; nor as plenty as the harps, 
After this, providin’ the 
around 


these hoods. 
ship isn’t loaded, you jogs 
huntin’ those same old harps. 

“Good huntin’ then,” the old fellow 
went on, reminiscently. “ Does you re- 
member, Captain Job ?”—this to our skip- 
per—“ in the old Falcon 
we struck them a-plenty that time. I 
minds we was joggin’ along husbandin’ 
our coal, for we missed the haul o’ young 
harps an’ was determined to stay out 
Captain Job 
an’ me made out a fine spot o’ seals, four 


you was mate; 


to the end o’ the season. 


miles off our port bow. The ice had come 
together, caught the herd up, an’ they 
was ice-blind, been out o’ water so long. 
Well, you, Skipper Dan,” nudging the 
old fellow next him in the ribs, “ was in 
sight six iniles to win’ard, an’ we want- 
ed ’em seal for the Falcon. So I fires 
up with black smoke, puts the crowd out 
on the bowline, headin’ toward you, like 
we was jammed an’ wanted to work into 
the loose ice you was in. By and by, 
when you is out o’ sight, we pounces 
Thick? They was as thick 
as ballast rock, had to haul’em from atop 
ene another. Captain Job, fifteen thou- 


on ’em seal. 








sand we got in three hours, wasn’t it? 
Any rate, three days later we bore up 
for home. Hah! great days ’em, Skip- 
per Dan!” 

Then came the hospitable glass and 
yarns all around, until the lateness of 
the hour caused the glasses to be filled 
for the last time. Without this rite no 
man could conceive of a sealing voyage 
being lucky. So we five that night—the 
captain, stout and hearty, somehow feel- 
ing, as he said, “like a man when on a 
swilin’ voyage,” the three old fellows, 
gray, weather-beaten and bent—we five 
that night raised our glasses, “ To bloody 
decks, home April first with thirty. thou- 
sand prime whitecoats.” 

When morning came the crew boarded 
Ashore the women and chil- 
dren were astir, some coming over the 


the ship. 


ice to the ship’s side, others climbing 
to the headlands at the harbor entrance. 
The fleet sailed with whistles blowing and 
Stanch ships these, 
brave crews to man them, but that is 
little enough to insure the hearts ashore 
against the dangers of the voyage. As 
the ships followed one another to sea, 
one looked long at the womenfolk gath- 
ered on the hills to wave the Godspeed 
to the departing fleet. . No word would 
come of the voyage until the return of 
the first vessel, and on these same head- 
lands the shore folk would climb many 
times, searching the ice-strewn ocean 
for the sight of a homeward-bound sealer. 
Then what thoughts would 
arise! What news would she bring of 
the fleet ? 


crews cheering. 


anxious 


We were lying jammed in the ice, driv- 
ing with the wind toward the sunken 
rocks off the Funk Island. At dawn of 
the third day four other vessels were in 
sight from the masthead, all frozen in 
and unable to work clear of the lee shore. 
Immense sheets of ice, fragments of the 
immeasurable expanse of the floe, sep- 
arated the fleet. The intense frost had 
frozen the narrow lanes of water through 
which the vessels had penetrated thus far, 
and a blizzard had enshrouded them in 
snow till they seemed as part of the ice. 
The deck was deserted save for the watch. 
They stood in the lee of the wheel-house, 
and threshed benumbed hands across their 
muffled breasts, longing for relief. 























GATHERED ON THE HILLS TO WAVE GODSPEED TO THE FLEET 
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Down in the forehold there was little 
suggestion of the desolation outside. It 
was filled with men dimly seen in the 
smoky gloom of the lamps. Great deck- 
beams extended above them, covered with 
hanging garments and boots. Along the 
sides were tiers of bunks in which groups 
of men were lying. Around the stove 
others sat smoking, occasionally giving 
an eye to the pots cooking over the fire. 
Into this came the frozen watch. “I’m 
a-thinkin’,” said the watch, “Tl have 
a mug o’ tea.” Therewith he grasped 
the boiler with both hands, drinking from 
the spout. In heavy sealskin boots, bun- 
dled until his oilskins seemed bursting, 
he stood rubbing his hand over the fire, 
studied the clock on the foremast and 
hailed the bunks. 

“T hates to disturb you loafers in them 
bunks, but two bells and Jim Hines’ 
gang on deck, and from the looks 0’ the 
deck load o’ snow to be heaved over ’twill 
be a full watch needed.” 

Reluctantly the men indicated took 
their boots from the nail and, sitting on 
the side of the bunk, hauled them on. 
Then a plump as they dropped to the 
floor. They struggled into their heavy 
coats, tied the flaps of their hats well 
under the chin, drew on their mitts, and 
made slowly for the ladder. Then the 
old watch came down, still shaking the 
icicles from their beards, cast off their 
hats, threw open coats, and settled down 
by the stove. With hands outstretched 
absorbing all the warmth possible, they 
eased their minds of opinions formed 
during three hours on watch. 

“Well, sir,” Peter started out, “an it 
keeps on the year “twill be much like the 
voyage we was jammed in White Bay 
in the Virginy—an’ we was caught up 
there for a month with a load o’ seals 
a-runnin’ oil, and the folks to St. Johns 
a-thinkin’ we was lost.” Then out came 
the pipe and tobacco, and between puffs 
he recalled what to him was real hard- 
ship. “’Twas bad enough to watch ’em 
seal a-meltin’ away on an empty stomach, 
for grub was short, but, to eap it all, we 
ran out o’ tobacey, and for three weeks 
smoked old tea leaves to soothe our ruf- 
fled feelin’s.” 

Peter made the most of his beloved 
pipe, as if he doubted he would ever get 
another chance for a smoke on the voy- 
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age. He knew his captain too well to 
imagine the crew were to be left sprawl- 
ing at ease in the warmth of the stove. 
And then, too, the continued shovelling 
in the fire-room, the black smoke from the 
stack, meant but one thing: the old man 
was bound to free the ship. 

Presently came down the hatchway 
from the bridge, “ Below there, all hands 
on deck!” The men made ready, pipes 
were smothered, coats buttoned on, and 
up the hatchway they crowded, all bulky 
in coarse garments and skin boots. 

The vessel was tightly wedged between 
ice sheets two feet thick. The pieces 
broken off in butting were crowded to 
either side, under the solid sheet, where 
the extreme frost welded them together, 
in places as deep as the keel. The ship 
in this position was helpless, until a joint 
of water opened in the floe. Then the 
ice between the vessel and the water was 
blasted with kegs of powder forced under 
the mass on long poles. With ice-hatch- 
ets and handspikes the entire crew of 
two hundred men pried apart the pieces 
loosened by the explosion and poled them 
into the open water, fifty feet astern. 
Concentrating their whole effort on one 
pan at a time, the crew slowly worked 
forward till the vicelike point of con- 
tact was freed. Then, with the men 
hauling centipedelike on a line, the en- 
gines reversed, the ship was pulled slow- 
ly astern. A cheer of success and all 
hands serambled aboard. The _ vessel’s 
course in butting through heavy sheets 
was from one lake of water to another, 
zigzagging in a dozen different direc- 
tions. As the ship was driven ahead it 
was rolled, by the crew quickly running 
from side to side, thus helping to break 
the ice. Before headway was lost, with 
engines full speed astern, the ship was 
backed out to prepare for another drive 
into the sheet. Ahead she plunged, crew 
rolling, captain at the masthead hang- 
ing on for dear life as he hailed the or- 
ders to the wheelsmen. With continued 
butting the ship gained a lead of water 
extending several miles into the frozen 
waste. Then the crew, no longer needed, 
tumbled into the forehold. 

It was after five days of this constant 
butting. and only thirty miles gained 
over the drift of the floe, that the Grand 
Lake overhauled the sealer Ranger. It 
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Drawn by George Harding 
THE VESSEL WAS TIGHTLY WEDGED BETWEEN THICK ICE SHEETS 





SETTING OUT 


seemed the Ranger had anchored under 
the Funks and let the heavy sheets pass 
by for three days, then, entering a lead 
of water, made more headway than our 
vessel. She was lying in the heavy ice, 
listed and bow lifted out. They said that 
in ramming ahead the iron bow-plates 
were torn off, the planking started, and 
that the vessel leaked badly. The crew 
shifted the coal astern, lifting the bow 
The shredded planking was patched, 
and a plate improvised of an iron door 
from the engine-room. With ship 
trimmed, however, the pumps were only 
able to control the flow. 
again lifted clear. 
straits, calling for instant action, and 
the captain, with considerable ingenuity, 
quite equalled the occasion. 

“Up with all the butter and twenty 
bags o’ hard bread!” said he to the cook. 

In the forepeak, with a fire-room shovel 
he daubed the butter a foot thick on the 
bow planking and inside of a bulkhead 
wall, just built by the ship carpenter. 
Into this butter-lined pound the hard 
bread rammed. “ Now with 


out. 


The bow was 
She was in desperate 


was down 


FOR THE 


(ARNG oe 


HUNT 


This 


cap it 


the stays’1!” yelled the skipper. 


was packed over all. “ Now, then, 
down with planks like you was pressin’ 
a drum o’ fish!” 

The Ranger was following in our wake 
next morning, the pound doing its work, 
tightly filled with the swelled hard 
bread; an hour a day at the pumps being 
sufficient to keep the ship dry. 


The Grand Lake was close to the seals. 
A cable length of heavy ice remained to 
be forced through and the vessel would 
enter the lead of water that stretched 
far into the whelping ice. We had won 
the race to reach the patch first; the 
rest of the fleet, save one vessel, was no- 
where in sight. 

The captain, elated with the prospect, 
entered the cabin very late to snatch a 
hasty supper. Between steaming mouth- 
fuls of seal flippers and potatoes he told 
me: “Them whitecoats is just about 
where I allowed the prevailin’ wind would 
shuffle ’em. You see,” said he, “the 
only trail I had was the general course 
taken by the herds of old seal we saw, 
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when they was off each day in search 
of fish.” 

A slight trail this, I thought, for they 
travelled under the ice, visible a moment 
or two, rising to blow in widely separated 
lakes, then lost to sight. 

‘Some years,” went on the skipper, 
“T’ve found them on the outer edge of 
the floe; sometimes the whelpin’ ice was 
broken into small strings and scattered 
all through the heavy pack-ice; other 
times they was handy to land, then the 
shore folk made a haul. Never have | 
found them in the same position two 
seasons runnin’. I remember,” he said, 
“one year we searched them from Belle 
Isle, the northern limit, south to the lat- 
itude of Halifax, and then the lucky 
ship of the fleet was the old Kite. She 
was unable to force north with the more 
powerful ships and steamed to the east- 
ward, suddenly to enter the seals out 
on the Banks, far south of where we 
expected them. They loaded her, and 
on their way home spoke most of the 
fleet clean.” 

By this time we had disposed of the 
cook’s dish of flippers with a relish. The 
captain hauled on his great fur coat and 
we went out into the night. It had been 
hard driving, but the ship had gained 
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the lead of water, and was now speeding 
along through the blackness toward the 
patch of seals the spyman had located in 
the afternoon light 

It was long before dawn when the men 
left the ship for the hunt. The ice was 
covered with snow, thin coating and solid 
sheet alike. Were a man to put his 
weight on thin slob-ice he would break 
through like a shot. Indian file the men 
travelled, trying the ice with their gafts, 
advancing toward the seals bawling in 
the distance. An hour later the light 
flowing through a rent at the horizon 
disclosed the herd to the hunters. The 
iron-shod gaff swung and the whining 
seal killed was pelted before. freezing. 
A dozen clever slashes with the hunting- 
knife separated the skin and the ad- 
hering layer of fat from the eareass. Six 
pelts were lashed together in a _ three- 
hundred-pound tow, and each tow was 
hauled by one man to a central pile. The 
men worked away from the steamer; it 
was soon lost to sight behind the distant 
pinnacles; fluttering flags marked the 
spoils already killed. 

I travelled with a half-dozen hunters 
throughout the day. At noontime we 
seated ourselves in the lee of a huge pin- 
nacle of ice, made away with our hard 
































PELTS WERE HAULED TO A CENTRAL PILE 











FLUTTERING FLAGS 


bread and pork and had a short smoke. 
Peter told me the secrets concerning 


travelling on the ice: “To avoid snow- 
covered spots, for the peril of thin ice was 
always present, especially around joints.” 
He told me “that in jumping from pan 
to pan, with a swell running, to do so 
when they were coming together, never 
as they went apart.” Of sudden storms 

and said “that 
often the worst storms of the winter come 
in late March.” He told me how, ten 
years ago, the entire crew of the sealer 
left to their fate, the 
ship driving away, unable to reach the 
men, forty-seven of whom perished. His 
brother, he said, “had stripped himself 


and swam the channel of water with his 


he gave me warning, 


Greenland were 


oil clothing tied to his body, reaching 
the other side and ultimately the ship.” 
In the end me “to stick 
with for if one fell in, one must 
either strip and wring his clothes or re- 
turn across the floe to the ship.” One 
time when he broke in, he said, it was 
impossible for him to reach the vessel, 
and he had to thrust his hands and feet 
into the body of a still warm seal to 
keep them from freezing. 

Before nightfall we made our way 
through piles of seals to where the vessel 


he eautioned 
him,” 


MARKED 


THE SPOILS 


A channel of water 
had opened and we had to wait until the 
The ice had gone 
together in another direction and it took 
longer to work to the rest of the crew. 
The last group to be picked up caused 
a long search. 


would pick us up. 


ship steamed to us. 


The wind, already heavy 
with frost, had risen to a gale and it was 
quite dark. It was the man at the mast- 
head who finally made them out. They 
crowded backs covered with 
drift and beards weighted with icicles. 
They reported the number of seals killed 
and the direction the pelts lay from the 
ship before dropping below. Im all ten 
thousand seals were panned by the crew 
that day. 

The first men to board the ship were 
sent back with torches to mark the flags 
in the that the work of 
hoisting seals aboard could continue until 
midnight. The pelts, as they came on 
deck, all frozen stiff, were stowed by the 
watch. They were dropped through the 
forehold—where the crew were at supper 
—to the lower hold. With the stowing 
of seals, the driving of the winch on 
deck, the crunching of the ice as the 
ship forced from one torch to another, 
the forehold was filled with noise. Be- 
fore turning in, the men ground their 


alongside, 


vicinity, so 
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THEN A WILD RUSH TO ABANDON THE DOOMED VESSEL 
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hunting-knives. Two, who were in con- 
tact with hunters from another ship, ly- 
ing ten miles off, were giving the news 
to a group gathered about them. A few, 
feeling the first effects of ice-blindness, 
were applying tea-leaf poultices to their 
eyes; others were doctoring frost-burnt 
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for sign of squalls and changes in th 
ice. He kept an eye on the other two 
vessels killing, one more having found 
its way inte the patch. This gave him 
the lay of the seals; with the report of 
the hunters and his own observations he 
could decide on the line of the herd. 

a They 
stretched 


evidently 
northeast 

















by southwest,” he 
said. 

Again the last men 
were picked up after 
nightfall. And then 


the drive of hoist 

ing aboard pelts be- 
fore a storm blew 
the flags down or 


they drifted off and 
were lost. 

The bulk of the 
fleet during this time 
were jammed to the 
westward, their 
smoke barely visible 














THE SHIP WAS 


cheeks. <A_ half-hour 
the blessed bunk, 


on deck, stowing seals. 


later all were in 


the watch still 


save 


By daybreak next morning the vessel 


SINKING FAST 


through the _ tele- 

scope. Aboard these 

Photographed by the Author ships they were 
praying for the ice 

to slack, or a swell 

to heave in from the 

open ocean. On our ship we _ hoped 
that the ice would not run abroad be 
fore our pelts were all picked up, for 
with other ships around there would 
be danger of theft after nightfall. An 


was under way, carrying the men to an- 
of the patch, untouched as 
After dropping them, the ship re- 
turned to the remaining pelts some eight 


other part 


yet. 


miles away. Some of the pelts on big 
sheets were difficult to get; the vessel 
butted her way, and then two hundred 


yards of whip were played out to reach 
them. The cooks and firemen strapped 
fifty skins together and the winch hoist- 
ed them aboard. Several times a sheet 
of ice forced the boat out of her course 
so that hit the pan, splitting it 
through the pile, requiring quick work 
to fish the pelts out of the water. The 
ice came together and it was impossi- 
ble to reach all of the pans. 

With a deck load of four thousand 
seals, the ship returned in the afternoon 
toward the men. All this time the cap- 
tain had a wary eye on the position of the 
hunters—just in sight from the masthead 


she 








other day of killing, and then the ship 


was storm-bound, and for a day none 
of the hunters could venture on the 
ice. A little later a wondrous swell 


was thrown in, breaking immense sheets 
into fragments. Next 


morning every 
ship of the fleet was in sight, right 


in the seals. The work of killing went 
on—over three thousand men were hunt- 
ing. They made short work of the seals 
left on the ice, panning at least seventy- 
five thousand among them. When these 
were picked up the scattered, 
searching for the young seals that had 
taken to the water during the storm. 
They would soon be played out, and on 
the first fine day would crawl out on the 
ice to bask in the sun. 


vessels 


Twenty-one thousand seals were stowed 
below the Grand Lake’s decks, and an- 
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other three thousand pelts were on the ice, 
when we stopped hoisting aboard at 
dusk. No other sealer was in sight, and 
that night all hands were having a watch 
helow, while the rising gale should ex- 
haust itself. The crew—after hauling 
off boots and oilskins for a smoke before 
turning in, sitting on the edge of the 
bunks, fine and comfortable, feeling pret- 

well satisfied with the prospects— 
gave play to their fancies. 

‘A good trip,” said they, “even if 
another seal was not s -ulped on the voy- 
age. Ought to bring a seventy-five-dol- 
lar share all around with fat worth four 
dollars and a half a quintal.” What mat- 
tered hardships past, when a man could 
carry that home to the wife! The very 
thought of it caused the men to drop off 
to sleep, as they wove dreams, resting in 
the bunks. 

The gale did not moderate that night 
or the next day, and so the ship drove 
before it, held in the grip of the floe. 
It blew harder, sweeping the pack with 
its full strength, forcing the masses of 
ice together, causing 
sheets to rafter when 
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head the ship out of the moving ice 
into the stationary pack of which the 
big sheet was part. The bowline lay 
on the barricade, ready for heaving when 
the crew should be ordered on the floe 
to haul the ship’s head around. Aloft, 
the spyman searched the gloom for signs 
of a lull in the confused and tremen- 
dous waste. 

Then there came a terrific crush. The 
vessel, caught in the trench between the 
raftering sheets, was powerless to es- 
cape. The smash of breaking timbers 
rose above the gale, as a great corner of 
ice crushed the vessel’s side amidships. 
The captain and watch rushed to the 
engine-room; it was filled with steam, the 
inflowing water having already reached 
the fires. A glance showed that nothing 
could stop the inrush of water. The 
firemen were retreating; the first of them, 
like a creature from another world, coal- 
begrimed, undershirt-clad, reached the ice- 
sheathed deck, spreading panic in his 
path. Above the hailing of questions 
and shouts that no man could under 








floes, swept by oppos- 
ing currents, checked 
the course of the wind- 
driven masses. At the 
end of two nights and 
a day of it, the ship 
lay between an im- 





mense sheet on one 
side, a crashing and 
crunching mass slowly 
grinding past on the 
other. The crew, ready 
to crowd on deck once 
the order came, sat 
below in the warmth, 
diseussing all the while 
the ice. 

‘Not every vessel Saad 


























could stand it,” said 
they, feeling the ice 
crowding about the 
ship, “but this one, 
stanchest of the fleet, has been in tighter 
places many a time.” 

“ Growin’ worse.” one commented, as 
the beams groaned and even buckled un- 
der the pressure. 

On the bridge were the captain and 
watch anxiously awaiting the chance to 
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THE FINAL PLUNGE 


stand, came the voice of the skipper 
he knew the situation as no other man. 
“Men!” he shouted, “the ship ‘ll go 
pack your clothes—save the grub!” 
Then it was confusion everywhere; 
the crew poured up the hatchway, haul- 
ing clothes boxes and bags, crowding over 
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the side, colliding in mid-air, as they half 
tumbled and half slid the ropes, 
then back food. Laboriously the 
heavy pork-barrels were hauled by hand 


down 
for 


from the after-hold, where men bravely 
toiled. Others fought aloft, 
where the sails were stowed. The canvas 
the 
the gale, was dropped to the deck. 


their way 
force of 
Punts 


some, hit- 


cut loose, bellying out in 


were slipped from the davits; 


ting the ice with a crash, were stove in. 


Throughout it all the captain shouting: 


“Taul them punts and grub farther 
off! Farther yet! Farther!” 

The water rapidly drove the 
men from the lower hold; they retreated 
to the deck. Then the inflow, level with 
the ocean, ceased; the for the time 
held the ship in its grip. Second by 
passed, change. In 


rising 


ice 
second bringing no 
that 
thought to 
sired. A 


house, to cabin, to the ship’s store-room 


man suddenly 
the thing he 
rush 


brief interval each 


save most de- 


wild was made to wheel- 
a seufile to get 
the thing most coveted and escape to the 
ice. With a rifle the 
ship’s armory to replace the antiquated 
loader at With 

the 
cook it 


every man for himself 


one, it was from 


muzzle home. 
the 
With 


cabin 


another, 
barometer. 
the after-galley the 
dishes. In the crowd 
surged to the medicine chest, scrambling 
for liniments 


ship’s compass or 
was 
eabin a 


and pills, smashing any- 
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CONSTRUCTED 
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thing that was an obstacle in their way. 
Such was the scene when the ery aros« 
fifty 


vessel, 


on deck, repeated by and 
throughout the "se 
time to take to the ice!” Then a great 
rush to be clear of the doomed ship as 
the mass of men, some empty-handed, 
others laden, defending their spoil from 
the unsuccessful, plunged on to the ice. 
It was but 
a short leap for the last man from her 
deck to the The 
stood on the floe, looking the ship over 
from the bow, lifted high, to the stern 
now below water. 

“A pity to lose the vessel,” they said. 
“Wonderful hard to lose the trip o’ fat.” 

Then came the final plunge; the main- 
mast, reaching over the floe, broke as the 
weight of the vessel pulled it under. The 
great anchors sliding from the bow added 
to the tumult, as everything not frozen 
solid to the deck crashed into the house 
and galley—for a second, a flash of flame 
shot from the overturned then 
nothing save a few seal pelts and broken 
oars lay on the surface of the troubled 
hole in the floe the Grand Lake 
had disappeared. 

It was bleak and desolate. There was 
no sail anywhere to be descried—noth- 
ing but ice, an unkindly refuge for a 
shipwrecked crew. The wind drifted the 
snow, quickly covering the hundreds of 


men 


echoing 


The ship was sinking fast. 


loosening ice. men 


stoves 


where 
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THE CASTAWAYS BOARDING THE ‘‘ VANGUARD 


footprints around the closing hole in the 
floe. It was as though the ice and wind 
and sea were allied to make the ravage 
complete. The men crowded in the lee 
of the punts. With oars as supports they 
constructed shelters of the saved sails. It 
took a long time to melt the pinnacle ice 
over the little fires and make tea; many 
times the boilers were packed with ice 
before each of the two hundred men had 
his mug part filled. But it was good, 
with the hard bread. Since the ship 
sank little was said; now men studied 
the situation. 

“Best to put the saved gear in the 
centre of the ice pans,” the skipper said, 
“so, if the floe ran abroad, none would 
be lost.” 

Such were the ever-shifting movements 
I beheld, all crowded into a brief two 
hours. At times, especially with the sink- 
ing of the ship, the finder of my cam- 
era disclosed new pictures faster than I 
could wind the film around. Then, the 
panorama of the wreck past, the whole 
world one of ice and overcast sky, I 
struggled into my greatcoat and, like 


all the rest, began the task of keeping 
warm. Miles of heavy ice, broken with 
channels of open water, separated us 
from the rest of the fleet; by the last 
observation we were over three hundred 
miles from the nearest land. It was im- 
possible to haul the boats over the ice: 
to abandon them and travel without 
shelter was quite out of the question. 
Escape was by endurance, until such a 
time as one of the fleet picked us up. 

* An’ so you left New York to get into 
this?” was the greeting Peter gave me 
when, after searching in the lee of sev 
eral punts, I at last found him. With 
a landsman’s ability for putting foolish 
questions, I asked him our chances of 
being picked up. 

“Oh,” he replied, “ one of the fleet may 
jog up any time—until then I allow 
we'll make the most o’ things as they is 

while down below the devilfish an’ 
sharks has a fine banquet an’ dance in 
that same forehold o’ ours.” 

“Sure enough,” a discouraged one put 
in, “ a-warmin’ up for the feast on us. 

“Ah, shut up that talk!” broke in 
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Peter; “save your breath for warmin’ 
your hands. I’s been wrecked to the 
ice three times afore this an’ never yet 
had all the crew, leastways ’em as lived, 
such clever pans to camp on.” 

“That’s not sayin’,” piped up the 
weak - hearted one, “that you'll ever 
have need o’ a coffin—we’s not out o’ 
this yet.” 

The wind hauling round stopped the 
talk. All hands turned to and shifted 
the punts and shelters, seeking to ob- 
tain the best comfort from their draughty 
lee. Before huddling down again, each 
man hacked off with his hunting-knife a 
chunk of saved pork. Then, above the 
crunching of the accompanying hard 
bread, the cook put in, “Yes, sur, I 
thought so from the first!” 

“ Seein’,” interrupted Peter, “that you 
never thinks a-cookin’, ’tis wonderful to 
do so now. What was you a-thinkin’— 
you seed a vessel ?” 

“No!” the cook explained. “The 
jinker was the fellow who boarded us 
from the Ranger when she entered the 


patch. Wrecked four times in two 
years, he ought to give up the sealin’ 
voyage. Seems he was castaway last 


year on the Leopard, one day out from 
St. Johns, bound sealin’ in the Gulf. 
Reachin’ St. Johns again afore the Green- 
land put to sea for the front, he took the 
place o’ a sick man aboard her. Well, 
he just saved his clothes from her an’ 
she was lost in the rafter. Then,” 
snapped the cook, “ reachin’ land, but not 
doin’ nothin’ to change his luck, he ships 
with Jesse Winsor in the Panther the 
year, an’ she bein’ lost he boarded the 
Ranger, then us. I allows they run him 
off—we ought to have done the same— 


he never brought good luck aboard a 
ship yet.” 


It chanced that the Vanguard, search- 
ing for more seals, loomed up on our 
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horizon late in the evening and picked 
us up. The spyman at her masthead 
made the camp out, “much,” he said, 
“like a spot o’ old seals on the ice.” 
Then followed two weeks of uncomfort- 
able days and nights, for the vessel was 
overflowing with men; half of them with- 
out a place to rest, always on deck await- 
ing a chance to get below in the warmth, 
always looking for a vacancy at the stove 
to do their cooking. The ship steamed 
about hunting seals, picking up the re- 
mainder of the Grand Lake’s pans, speak- 
ing every vessel of the fleet sighted, seek- 
ing to part with some of the shipwrecked 
men. Two other vessels were wrecked, 
their crews were scattered among the fleet, 
and ships without castaways were with- 
out seals, and determined to stay out till 
the first of May. All efforts to induce the 
Grand Lake’s men to board these par- 
tially fished vessels were useless. The men 
reasoned thus: “Our voyage is lost, the 
quicker we get home the better; all hands 
stick together and eat her out of grub 
and she’ll have to bear up for home.” An 
unpleasant situation for the Vanguard's 
captain, concerned with his duty to both 
his crew and the owners, yet sympathiz- 
ing with the cargo of castaways. 

At last the food ran very short, and 
the voyage was abandoned with a catch 
of eight thousand seals, about one-third 
of a successful voyage. 

Two weeks after the wreck, on the 
morning of April 20th, port was made. 
At the docks, eight of the lucky ships 
of the fleet were unloading, their crews 
receiving from fifty to seventy-five dol- 
lars apiece. The Vanguard’s men shared 
twenty-eight dollars each; the Grand 
Lake’s men, whom fate had robbed of the 
fruits of their toil, free transportation 
home at the convenience of the officials 
of the St. Johns government. 

Such are the fortunes of the seal- 
ing voyage. 
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Endymion Uncut 





BY ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


ITTING in the loggia, Mrs. Averill 
heard the whistle of the train 
which was bringing her husband 
home from his day’s work in the city. 
She put down her book with a sigh of 
relief; a few minutes more and she 
ild be able to communicate to him 
the perplexity and doubt which had been 
distressing her. So eager was she to 
mburden her mind that, although her 
husband could not possibly arrive for at 
least five minutes, she rose and stood 
looking down the avenue expectantly. 
Then, as if she had bethought her- 
elf of something almost forgotten, she 
stepped into the pergola, which led from 
the loggia to the garden. It was over- 
run with climbing red roses; she lifted 
the blossoms of several before she found 
me perfect enough for her purpose. 
With the flower in her hand she returned 
to the loggia and waited. 
Her kind eyes were troubled: an un- 
onted frown had established itself be- 
tween them, and her lips were pursed 
thoughtfully. She was a pretty woman 
still, though there was more of gray 
than brown in her hair and none of the 
warm tint of youth in her face. 
Gazing down the empty avenue, she 
was gazing also toward the sea. The 
house was on the summit of a knoll, a 
little way inland; it commanded an 
ocean vista which embraced a _ rocky 
island, whereon three twisted and torn- 
looking oaks had reared themselves. The 
sea was now palpitating quietly under 
a soft southwestern breeze, which came 
up the knoll, purring inquisitively among 
the pines. Here and there in the groves 
surrounding the knoll were to be seen 
gabled roofs or white plaster fronts of 
houses in prosperous retirement. Mrs. 
Averill’s eyes roved over them all, out 
to sea and back to the avenue again; 
and she twirled the rose in her fin- 
gers nervously. 
Two horses in shining harness broke 


round the bend and came trotting up 
the slope. As the victoria drew near, 
the portly man on the back seat waved 
a paper parcel at Mrs. Averill; she 
smiled and showed him her rose. He had 
merry blue eyes, a clean-shaven, rubi- 
cund face, a shrewd and genial mouth. 
He stepped from his carriage and came 
toward her, waving his paper parcel and 
exclaiming: “ A prize, Mary! A prize!” 
Then he took off his hat, rubbed his face 
hard with his handkerchief, and gave 
his wife, who had been observing him 
humorously, a substantial kiss. She re- 
quited him for it by putting the rose 
in his buttonhole. 

“And now sit down till I show you 
my prize,” he said, eagerly. 

There was no use in trying to unbur- 
den her mind to him until after he had 
unburdened his to her. She had learned 
that long ago. So she drew up a chair 
and watched him while he slipped the 
string over the corners of the package. 
Paper followed string to the floor; a 
thin, flat book was revealed, with a paper 
label on the back. 

“ Endymion!” cried Mr. Averill. “ The 
first edition, Mary! And look inside it, 
will you? Now, won’t old Max turn 
green with envy!” 

She took the book and opened it. 
“Why, the leaves aren’t cut!” she said. 

“Exactly! It’s a treasure—perhaps 
the only one of its kind in existence.” 

“But D’ve heard Max speak of his 
first edition of Endymion as uncut.” 

“ Uneut—yes. That means simply with 
its pages not trimmed—not smoothed 
off, you understand. But the beauty of 
this is that its leaves have never even 
been opened !” 

“Does that make it much more val- 
uable ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“How much more?’ She looked at 
him with quizzical eyes. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “ Max paid 


































































































































































































































































































































































































674 HARPER’S 
three hundred dollars for his copy; and 
this was a bargain at five hundred 
and ten.” 

“My goodness! This copy has appre- 
ciated two hundred and ten dollars in 
value because nobody was ever interested 
enough in it to cut its pages!” 

“To open its pages, Mary,” her hus- 
band corrected her. 

“T shall never master the lingo of the 
collector. How did you happen to se- 
cure this copy ¢” 

“ Max was so irritating with his brag 
about his Endymion that I told Warns- 
ley to try to pick up a copy for me. My 
collection of nineteenth-century poets 
has always been better than Max’s— 
more complete. Warnsley went on a still- 
hunt for several months. This copy 
came to light in the auction sale of the 
library of a Devonshire country house. 
It had been resting on the top shelf 
probably ever since its purchase in 1818. 
I dare say the purchaser read the seur- 
rilous review of it in Blackwood’s—the 
one that told Keats to go back to his 
gallipots—and chucked it aside in dis- 
gust; and none of the subsequent inhab- 
itants of the house had a taste for poetry. 
Anyway, Warnsley’s agent was at the 
auction and bid it in over half a dozen 
others. And now it’s come to me.” He 
fingered it with pride. 

“Well, as I have said before, it’s 
an incomprehensible mania,” observed 
Mrs. Averill, “as well ds frightfully 
expensive.” 

But her husband was too absorbed with 
a delighted thought to defend himself. 
He was chuckling quietly. 

“ Where’s Max, Mary ?”’ 

Mrs. Averill’s lips primmed. “ He 
and Helen went to walk some time ago.” 

“T’m going to put this book on the 
table in the sitting-room where Max 
can’t help seeing it; I'll let him find it 
for himself. And when he picks it up 
and opens it!—” Averill rubbed his leg 
and chuckled. “It will be as good as a 
play, to watch his face and hear him try 
to get away with it. Tl put it on the 
table now.” He disappeared through the 
French window. 

“ Roderick!” Mrs. Averill stepped to 
the window. “When you have placed 
Endymion in exactly the right spot, I 
want to talk with you.” 
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Her husband returned, seated himself, 
and relighted his cigar. “ What’s up?” 
he asked. 

“Tt’s about Max. I suppose I should- 
n't have invited him here, for I sus- 
pected it before he came.” 

“Good heavens, what has Max done?” 

“Tas it never crossed your mind that 
he might be in love with your daughter?” 

“Max!” Roderick Averill turned and 
looked at her incredulously. “ How pre- 
posterous! Why, he’s my age—the most 
settled, comfortable old bachelor I know 

my class in college—Max for a son- 
in-law !” 

“Tf that strikes you as absurd, think 
how I am affected by the prospect.” 

Averill gave her a humorous glance. 
“ Well, yes. Tell me all about it, Mary.” 

“Of course when Helen came out, two 
years ago, she seemed to Max a little girl, 
just as she had always been; and he was 
kind to her, like an uncle, for—for—” 

“For your sake; yes.” ¥ 

“When he gave dinners for her and 
looked out for her at parties and played 
about with her, I didn’t think anything 
of it. ‘I encouraged it all I could; I was 
grateful to Max; I still am.” 

“When did you first begin to sus- 
pect it was anything more than friend- 
ly interest ?” 

“This last winter. Have you—did 
you ever hear people say that Helen looks 
as I did at her age?” 

“T’ve noticed it myself. It’s one rea- 
son that I’m partial to Helen.” 

“Thank you, my dear. And you’ve 
heard our contemporaries comment on 
the resemblance ?” 

* Vos 

“Well— Something flashed upon me 
one day when I saw him looking at Hel- 
en. Since then I’ve watched him closely 
—I’ve watched him when he wasn’t 
aware. Roderick ”—a soft flush colored 
Mrs. Averill’s pale cheeks—“ don’t you 
suppose a woman knows when a man 
who has once had love in his eves for 
her shows it again for another—for her 
daughter ?” . 

Averill stirred uneasily. “ You—you 
don’t seem to have tried to check it, if 
you noticed it,” he protested. 

“Should I have tried—would you 
have had me try? If Max really loves 
her—we know Max!” 
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NOW, WON'T OLD MAX 


“ The best fellow in the world. If only 
he were about twenty years younger.” 


“ 


jut he’s young really—in spirit.” 

“What do you think is Helen’s 
attitude ?” 

“The child hasn’t had a suspicion of 
his intentions.” 

“ THasn’t had ?”’ 

“Until this afternoon. I dare say that 
she has been enlightened by this time.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“T heard him yesterday making this 
engagement to walk with her; I could 
see it was important to him. In some 
ways poor Max was always so ingenuous 

so transparent!” 

“Yet you think Helen didn’t suspect 
any such serious purpose ?” 

“Oh, I’m sure she didn’t.” 

“Then we needn’t fear that she’ll give 
him any hope.” 

“What a cold way of putting it, 
Roderick !” 

“But you did fear just that, didn’t 
you ”” 

Vor. CXVITI.—No, 707.—84 














RN GREEN WITH ENVY? 


Mrs. Averill evaded an answer. 

“T’m not at all sure that you’re right. 
She’ll undoubtedly be startled—but she 
can’t help being pleased. And Max has 
always been so good to her—and he is 
attractive and clever and he doesn’t look 
old and he can be so appealing. Roder- 
ick, it might perfectly well happen, even 
though until now it has never crossed 
her thoughts.” 

“Tm very much in the dark about my 
daughter,” said Averill. “What other 
men are there?” 

“T imagine that Dick Redfield thinks 
about her a good deal, for one. He has 
invited himself over for dinner to-night.” 

“Dick Redfield and Max as rival suit- 
ors—how grotesque! Dick Redfield—do 
they think of marrying at that age?” 

“He graduates from the law school 
next year.” 

“Max would certainly be much more 
comfortable to have about the house. 
That Redfield boy always seemed to me 
a fresh, assertive youth—” 
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“He'll be successful.” 

“Max has been successful, too—and 
without ever pushing himself. He’s too 
diffident, Max is.” 

“That’s part of his charm. It’s part- 
ly because of that that he may be 
dangerous.” 

“You're wrong there. The man who’s 
very diffident wins the liking of all 
women—and hardly ever the love of 
one.” 

“ But if Max should be able this time! 
I did feel he’d be a good husband—if 
Helen loved him! I did feel that if he 
could be made happy, I’d be glad! But 
this afternoon, when I felt that the 
crisis for Helen was actually at hand, a 
sudden panic seized me; I don’t know— 
If he should be so—so eloquent, and 
convince her—she’s impressionable, you 
know—he might wake her suddenly, 
kindle her all at once—and then if she 
realized too late—found herself tied to 
one with whom she couldn’t grow old— 
found that the youth in her was crying 
out to the youth in some one else—oh, 
what ought I to have done, Roderick ?” 

“Left it to Helen—just as you have 
done,” he answered. 

She gave a sigh of relief. “I sup- 
pose I shall be disappointed, whatever 
she does id 

She rested her chin on one hand dis- 
consolately; with the other she caressed 
her husband’s sturdy paw. He sat with 
his cigar between his teeth, a pucker 
between his eves, gazing down the 
long avenue. 

“ They’re coming,” he said at last. 


For a man of his years, who had ar- 
gued so many cases before the Supreme 
Court, to hesitate and be silent with a 
twittering heart before a young girl was, 
Max Duval assured himself, unworthy. 
He was aware that he had appropriated 
one of Helen’s golden afternoons, when 
she might have been playing tennis in 
a tennis tournament or sailing in a 
yacht race; he reflected with whimsical 
pessimism that the least he could do 
was to reward her with the excitement 
of a proposal. But they had strolled 
on and on, and he had found it impossi- 
ble to make a beginning; this constant 
motion, however leisurely and _tran- 
quil, was not conducive to such ele- 


mental speech—speech which was hardly 
to be entered upon until the universe 
itself had settled to a favoring stillness. 
So for some time past Duval had been 
casting an anxious eye in search of a 
spot sufficiently withdrawn, peaceful, 
agreeable, where while they rested the 
fountain of his thoughts might flow. 

Meanwhile those whom they passed 
had thought them a very pretty sight- 
a father and daughter strolling together 
so harmoniously, laughing so gayly, 
talking so eagerly. People wondered 
who the gentleman of such distinguished 
appearance might be—with the fresh 
color in his face, the gray mustache, the 
smooth gray hair; with blue eyes that 
twinkled down at the girl by his side 
and a smile of such humorous affection. 
He was tall and straight and most cor- 
rectly dressed—a gentleman obviously 
equal to any social emergency. And no 
one, and surely least of all the girl by 
his side, would have suspected his twit- 
tering heart. 





She was a sun-browned young woman 
in a white duck suit; from under a straw 
hat with a broad brim and a bow of black 
velvet ribbon gleamed a pair of dark 
and lively eyes. She chatted with brisk- 
ness and decision; she was an imperious 
young person; she broke off every now 
and then to summon the erratie Irish 
terrier, who would go nosing off through 
brambles and digging under stone walls. 
“ Naughty Bobby!” she would ery. “To 
heel, sir! To heel!” So he would fol- 
low for a little way behind, bumping 
now and then against Duval’s legs, until 
some taking scent lured him again from 
his obedience. 

Beyond a brook, a forest path led them 
into a grove of tall pines, and under one 
of these trees they sat down. 

“ Now what’s become of Bobby?’ de- 
manded Helen. “Bobby! Bobby!” 

There was no response. 

“Oh, he’s not lost,” Duval assured 
her. “ He’ll turn up.” 

“Yes, I suppose he will. Still, he’s a 
naughty dog. Havé you brought a nice 
little first edition of some poet to read 
to me from, Mr. Duval?” 

He admitted that he had not. “I had 
a mild hope that my company would 
be sufficient.” 

“Oh, of course. But the last time I 
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was in these woods, the young man 
pulled a book of poetry out of his pocket 
and began to read to me; that was why 
[ thought of it.” The agreeable memory 
produced a smile. “He was really aw- 
fully fresh; it was quite funny.” 

“How was that?” Duval looked at 
her with comfortable pleasure; her face 
dimpled and twinkled delightfully when 
she was amused. 

“Oh, we’d been walking for quite a 
while, and at last he suggested that we 
sit down—as you did just now. While 
we had been walking, he had proposed 

me—that’s a horrid expression, but 
it does well enough for him. It was 
about the tenth time in two weeks that 
he had done it; he had got so that he 
could propose just as well walking as 
sitting down.” She indulged in a hu- 
morous chuckle. Duval studied her with 
an impassive face and decided that it 
was a chance shot; she was quite uncon- 
scious. “ About half the time, I guess, 
he didn’t mean it, and about half the 
time he did. So we sat down; and pretty 
soon he heaved a sigh and pulled a book 
out of his pocket. ‘I will read you En- 
lymion, he said, and he read the first 
line— “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.”’ Then he stopped and looked at 
me—one of those languishing looks.” 

“T can imagine.” 

“Tt got on my nerves at last, so I 
told him to eontinue with his reading. 
But without moving his eyes he re- 
peated: ‘“A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” How true! How true!’ So 
then J just turned and let him have 
my back.” 

“ An entirely proper retort.” 

“T sat that way for quite a while, 
and he didn’t speak, and of course I 
wasn’t going to, and it got to be awfully 
dull. At last I just glanced round—to 
see what he was doing. And he was 
lying flat on his back, with his hat over 
his eyes, pretending to be asleep.” 

“Hum!” said Duval, disapprovingly. 
“What did you do then?” 

“T got up and walked away. I thought 
pretty soon he’d come after me. But I 
walked until he was out of sight, and he 
didn’t come—although I waited. Then 
I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t want 
to walk home all by myself. So I went 
back to where I could see him and saun- 
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tered round, pretending to be interested 
in plant life and fungi, and still he never 
stirred. And then I crept up near him 
very softly and sat down just where I 
had been before—but with my back to 
him. I thought that when he looked 
up, that would be sufficiently dignified. 
But he didn’t stir, and it got to be aw- 
fully dull. I thought if I could get the 
book he’d been reading, I could amuse 
myself ; so I looked round. The end of 
it was just sticking out of his pocket. 
So I put out my hand and began to pull 
it ever so gently, and all of a sudden 
his hand made a grab and caught my 
wrist. ‘Who’s picking my pocket?’ he 
said, in what was meant to be a sleepy 
voice. Then he pushed his hat off his 
face and looked at me. ‘Why, I must 
have fallen asleep while you were talk- 
ing, he said. ‘You ecouldn’t have been 
very interesting.’ I just said, ‘Oh, how 
mean you are!’ and tried to pull my 
wrist away. But he wouldn’t let it go, 
and while he held it he proposed to 
me again.” 

“The brute!” 

“You know, I rather liked it.” 

“That I cannot understand.” 

“Oh yes. I suppose, if he keeps 
it up long enough, I'll say yes to him 
some time.” 

She looked off through the aisles of 
trees, a smile of tender reminiscence on 
her lips, a wistful sweetness in her eyes. 
Duval gazed at her for a moment with 
an expression which she never saw; in 
another moment he had corrected it; 
Heaven forbid now that he should ever 
betray to her one of those languish- 
ing looks! 

“The methods of young men in woo- 
ing must be rather different in these 
days from what they were in my time,” 
he observed. 

“ Haven’t there always been all kinds? 
Petruchio and Benedick, as well as 
Romeo and Orlando, weren’t born yes- 
terday.” 

“True enough. Perhaps I was think- 
ing of you as more like Juliet than 
Katherine.” 

“Oh, I hope not! You see, I often 
give him as good as he sends. And 
then he’s always so good-natured about 
it; he has quite a sense of humor.” 

Duval acquiesced moodily in the pos- 
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sibility of his possessing that. She illus- 
trated for him. 

“To-day he wanted me to sail with 
him in the race. He telephoned over, 
quite commandingly, and told me to be 
on hand at two o'clock. So I said I 
thought I would take a walk instead— 
with some one who didn’t fall asleep and 
who had a wider range of topics for con- 
versation. Don’t you think that was 
one on him?” 

“And I suppose I should feel compli- 
mented. What answer did he make?” 

“He wanted to know who it was, and 
I wouldn’t tell him. He guessed three 
or four names, and when I said no each 
time, he said at last: ‘Oh, well, I guess 
it’s safe enough to let you go. I’m rath- 
er glad to have you out of the way, any- 
how; Molly Roberts is much better than 
you at handling a boat. I asked you 
first, because I supposed you’d feel hurt 
if I didn’t.’ And then he told me to 
invite him over for dinner to-night.” 

“And did you invite him?” 

“Why, yes—Oh!” A shocked expres- 
sion came into her eyes. “ Now I’ve 
done it! Now you'll know who he is! 
And the things I’ve said to you!” Her 
cheeks grew crimson, 

Duval laughed, not very merrily. 

“My dear, you can trust me, can’t 
you, not to betray your confidence?” 

“Oh yes—but—but I’ve given you 
such a wrong impression of Dick! He 
isn’t altogether the sort of person that 
I’ve made him out, Mr. Duval; really 
you mustn’t think that. That was just 
my silly, flippant way of talking. Of 
course he did all those things I told you, 
and a lot more like them—only it’s the 
way he does them. And he has real feel- 
ing and character and—everything a 
man should have; and—well, I’ve as 
much as told you—I do care for him.” 
Her eyelids drooped. 

“Then, Helen—why don’t you tell 
him so—if you’re sure?” 

She looked up with a flashing smile. 
“T want him to be so very sure. Besides, 
he %s rather self-confident about a good 
many things; I don’t mean that he shall 
be about this. As soon as I see that 
his self-confidence is wavering a little 
und his sensitiveness is a little hurt 

then T’ll tell him. Don’t you think 
that’s fair and wise?” 


“ Your reading of human nature quite 
amazes me.” 

“Don’t make fun of me, Mr. Duval.” 

“T wasn’t; I was sincere.—But some- 
how I had fancied you marrying some 
comfortable, middle-aged or elderly per- 
son—like myself.” 

They laughed together at such a 
quaint conceit. 

“ Now, why on earth should you have 
thought that of me?” 

“T don’t know, unless it was because 
you always give us old men such a 
good time.” 

“Oh, not all older men. You, per- 
haps. I always get on well «with you. 
I’ve known you so well and so Jong 
I’ve often thought I'd like to eall you 
Uncle Max.” 

= Please do.” 

“Tt seems as if you ought to be at 
least an uncle, since I’ve told you such 
an intimate thing about myself. I 
wouldn’t breathe a word of it to mother 
or father yet. I’m afraid they disap- 
prove of Dick.” 

“Perhaps they have the same view 
that I had—a similar preference for the 
middle-aged—” 

“Oh no. Why, who could there be?” 

“Well,” Duval fished hastily for a 
name—“ John Beecher, perhaps.” 

“My ‘goodness! He’s old enough to 
be my grandfather.” 

“He’s just my age,” said Duval, stiffly. 
“He’s fifty-one.” 

“THe seems much older, anyway. 
You and father are different; you can 
do things about as well as a good many 
young men. But I don’t approve of such 
a difference of age in marriages. It’s 
all very well for a few years maybe— 
but just think! Why, Uncle Max— 
when I’m fifty-one, you'll be eighty-two! 
Isn’t that a horrid idea; wasn’t it mean 
of me!” 

“Tt is an aging thought,” he con- 
ceded. 

“Oh, you’re young enough. You ought 
to find some nice girl of about thirty- 
five.” ’ : 

“One gets into @ habit of life,” he re- 
plied, slowly. 

They were silent for a few moments. 
The sun, sinking, blazed suddenly at 
them through an opening in the pines, 
and as suddenly birds began to sing. 
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“It must be late,” said Helen. 
“ Where’s Bobby ?” 


Dick Redfield arrived at the house and 
found that no one had come down. But 
he was a young man who made himself 
readily at home; he sauntered about the 
room, played a few chords on the piano, 
and then seated himself in an easy chair 
by a table. He was a_ good-looking, 
florid-faced youth with a taste for pic- 
turesque effect; he had arrayed himself 
in a dinner coat and a very neat pleated 
shirt and a pair of handsome white flan- 
nel trousers; his silk socks and his pumps 
finished him off quite beautifully. 
Whistling a light air between his teeth, 
he reached out and began examining 
the books on the table. 

He was not much given to reading, 
but when he took up a volume of which 
the leaves were not cut and saw an ivory 
paper-knife lying convenient to his hand, 
there was but one thing to do. He al- 
ways found an idle pleasure in cutting 
the leaves of a book. He was just com- 
pleting the task when Helen entered. 

“Hello, Helen,” he said, running the 
knife between the last two pages. “T’ll 
get up just as soon as I’ve finished doing 
this little job for you.” 

“ What little job?” 

“*A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 
Once more.” He grinned and held up 
Endymion. “I thought I’d awakened 
your interest in this poem. But I see 
you let it lie round uneut; you evi- 
dently don’t appreciate it.” 

“T’ve never seen this copy before.” 
She took it from his hands and opened 
it. “Oh, Dick! You’ve cut all the 
leaves ?” 

“Yes. Why?’ He rose in some 
alarm; she was looking at him in such 
a startled way. 

“Tt’s a first edition. Look—London, 
Taylor & Hessey, 1818. Papa must 
have brought it home only to-day; I 
never saw it before.” 

“Has it hurt it to eut the pages?” 
Dick looked at her and at the book, 
with frightened eyes. One person of 
whom he stood much in awe was her 
father. 

“Oh, I’m afraid so.” 

“You’re sure it’s a first edition?” 

“T know it is. Papa already has 


Lamia—dated 1820, published by this 
same house.” 

“And you think he wanted to keep 
this always with its leaves uncut?” 

“T think probably; collectors have 
such queer ideas.” 

“Then I’ve done something I can’t 
make good!” The young man _ stood 
looking at her with a rueful face. “ And 
your father will be frightfully angry 
with me, won’t he?” 

She could not reassure him. “ But 
don’t say anything about it till after 
dinner,” she urged. He looked so mis- 
erable that she added, sympathetically, 
“T’ll try to help you out, Dick.” 

“T have a perfect mania for cutting 
the pages of books—I can do it by the 
hour,” he explained. “And I’ve always 
felt that what is such fun for me is a 
bother for everybody else—and that peo- 
ple are always glad to have me do it 
for them. But Ill never monkey with 
other people’s things again.” 

Throughout dinner Dick Redfield was 
unusually subdued. Duval, too, was 
quiet; Helen said little; Mrs. Averill and 
her husband exchanged perplexed glances. 
After dinner Dick smoked one cigarette 
with the older men, and then slipped out 
to join the ladies. 

“ Attractive young fellow,” said Duval. 
“T think Helen rather fancies him.” 

“No, nothing serious,” protested her 
father. 

“Why not? Good-looking, good fel- 
low, good prospects.—I wish I had them.” 
He blew out a cloud of smoke with a 
sigh. “We're getting old, Roderick, 
aren’t we? I was just thinking this 
afternoon, looking at your little girl; 
she and I don’t seem to me so far apart 
now, but when she’s my age I'll be 
eighty-two. If I’m still in the flesh— 
which Heaven forbid!” 

He knocked the ash from his cigar; 
his friend looked at him sympathetically. 

“T have a letter to write; do you 
mind?” Duval asked. “I want to get 
it off to-night.” 

When Duval had gone into the small 
writing- room, which opened off the 
sitting-room, Averill went to his wife. 

“The young people?” He made the 
inquiry in a hushed voice. 

“ Outside.” Mrs. Averill pointed to- 
ward the loggia. 














7 MUCH 


“Poor old 
* So—that her answer?” 
Averill nodded. “ He’s 


; he couldn’t go on disguising it. 


Max.” 
was 
hard 
Oh, 
he’s said nothing definite, but I can see.” 
“Ah, I’m sorry—sorry he should be 
hurt.” Mrs. Averill spoke in a low 
voice and looked toward the door of 
the writing-room with sympathetic eyes. 
“ But I think—I’m sure it’s better so.” 
There was silence; Roderick Averill’s 


pretty 
hit 


glance fell upon the copy of Endymion. 
He took it up from the table. 
“T guess I won’t leave it here for him 


to after all,” he murmured. “On 
top of his disappointment it would be 
rubbing it in—turning the knife round.” 

He stepped across the room and put 
the book on the topmost shelf. His wife 
watched him with an amused, affection- 
ate smile. 

Helen anc Dick Redfield in a 
few minutes later, Helen with her eyes 
dancing and her face alight, Dick look- 
ing flushed, excited, and happy. 


see, 


came 





GIVEN TO READING 


Helen, 


“ Dick didn’t realize what he was doing: 


“* Father,” said coaxingly, 
know much about books, and 
his only thought was to help to 
take a little work off my hands.” 
ab the faintest 
you’re about,” 
Sut what's 
looked at the 
Endym ion ad 
“1 put it on the shelf. Why?’ 
Dick Redfield spoke up, anxiously yet 
eagerly. “] 


he doesn’t 


what 
father 
Helen 
of 


idea 
said her 
of it?” 


“ The 


haven’t 
talking 
become 
table. 


copy 


amused myself cutting its 
I didn’t realize IT—” 

He stopped; Mr. Averill had 
hasty step to the bookcase, and was al- 
ready examining Endymion. 

‘You must forgive him,” pleaded Hel- 

“He didn’t understand 
he was saving me trouble 
“It was awfully fresh of me,” broke 

Dick. “The paper-knife was lying 
there handy, and I just went ahead. If 
you’d let me stand for whatever the de- 
preciation in the volume amounts to—” 
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taken a 


en. he thought 


in 
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careful always after 
“Won't you, Dick? 
the books that you 


“He'll be very 
this,” said Helen. 
-Even—even of 
know are mine?” 

“ Always,” declared Dick. 

“So say it’s all right, father.” 

Roderick Averill surveyed them with a 
rather grudging smile. “ All right,” he 
said, good-naturedly. “A first edition 
is a first edition still. We won’t figure 
up any depreciation, Dick.” 

“ Thank father.” Helen kissed 
him; then, for some unexplained reason, 
went over and kissed her mother; then, 
with Dick following her, went again out- 
of-doors. 

Averill looked at his wife, who in turn 
was smiling at him, though her 
were bright with unsubdued tears. 

“Well!” he said, in a bluff and blus- 
tering voice. “Well! Spoiled my book! 
Oh, well!” His voice dropped tenderly. 

He walked up and down and glanced 
into the room where Duval was at work 
upon his letter. 

“Mary,” he said, pausing by his wife, 
“T’m going to cheer poor old Max up— 
give him something to crow over.” She 
looked at him with surprised question- 
ing; his eyes twinkled. Then he went to 
the door and called: “Max! Hurry up 
with that letter. I’ve got a first edition 
I want to show you.” 

That brought Duval to him. 

“ Endymion.” Averill held 


you, 


eyes 


out the 
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book. Duval took it and examined it 
with grave deliberation. 

“ Yes,” he admitted. “In good condi- 
tion, too. Not quite so good as mine, 
but still—it has the paper label on the 
back. Got it through Warnsley, I sup- 
pose. How much did pay for 
it, Roderick ?” 

“Five hundred and ten dollars.” He 
said it without wincing. Duval looked 
at him compassionately. 

“Did you really? 
hundred. I’m 
old man.” 

“Tt would seem so; I guess that when 
it comes to bargaining, I’m an amateur 
compared with you, Max.” 

“ Recognition at last!” Duval turned 
gayly to Mrs. Averill. “ You heard him, 
Mary—recognition at last!” 

She nodded, smiling. “ Yes; it ought 
to be a lesson to him. I wish hereafter, 
when he hunts for first editions, he would 
ask your advice.” 

“T might be the means of saving him 
a little money now and then,” said Du- 
val, with modest pride. “Still, it’s a 
good copy, Roderick—in almost as good 
condition as mine.” 

Averill bore it in silence. 


you 


Mine cost me three 
afraid you were bitten, 


Afterward 
he felt that he was receiving no more 
than he deserved when his 
to him: 

“That was magnanimous, dear; you 
are a good fellow, Roderick.” 


wife said 
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HERE seems no 


difference between 


To-day and yesterday— 
The forest glimmers just as green, 
The garden’s just as gay. 


Yet, something came and something -went 
Within the night’s chill gloom: 

An old rose fell, her fragrance spent, 
A new rose burst in bloom. 
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HEN IT left Florence, after the 
brilliant fétes in honor of the 
marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Piedmont, I little thought 
that I was not destined to return to 
that beautiful and beloved city for many 
a long year to come, yet so it was. My 
husband, after being chargé d'affaires 
during that summer, was called in the 
autumn to Berlin to work at the Foreign 
Office there, under Prince, then Count, 
Bismarck. After three most interesting 
months in Berlin, which I then saw for 
the first time, my husband was ordered 
to The Hague, as conseiller to the 
Prussian Legation there. Our new 
Chief, Count Perponcher, was an old 
friend of C.’s,* as he had served as secre- 
tary, under my father-in-law, in London. 
Both he and his wife were charming; 
they and their beautiful children formed 
quite an ideal home, and their unfailing 
kindness was a great help to us during 
our stay in Holland. Of course we 
could not help feeling the sudden change 
from Italy, where we had lived so long 
and had so many interests and friends. 
The climate, the whole atmosphere, and 
ways of life in Holland were in sharp 
contrast to all that we had been used 
to for years. By degrees, however, we 
began to find much that was quaint and 
amusing in our new life. The then 
Queen Sophie of the Netherlands was a 
remarkably clever and cultivated woman 
—who knew everybody, and was au 
courant of everything. She was always 
extremely gracious to us, and in the 
quiet life at The Hague there were more 
opportunities of seeing her than could 
have occurred in a more busy capital. 
We had been scarcely more than a 
year at The Hague when the war of 1870 
between France and Germany broke out. 
We had just been passing some time 
with my family in France, and had 
parted from them without the slightest 
* My husband, Carl de Bunsen. 
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presentiment of what was coming on us. 
A few days after our return to The Hague 
war was declared, and three months later 
all the country-seats in which we had 
so recently spent such pleasant, peaceful 
days were garrisoned by German sol- 
diers. It is almost impossible to give 
an idea of what I went through. Merci- 
fully my husband, though thoroughly 
German in all his feelings, was much 
attached to my family and able to sym- 
pathize with me. Soon my youngest 
brother and one of my nephews were 
fighting against us, and my _ eldest 
brother, though not actually in arms, 
was perhaps running even greater risks 
by trying to organize resistance to the 
invaders. As I was told in Berlin after 
the war. J] jouait sa téte. Then the 
diffeulties of communication, which in- 
creased as the invasion spread; the weeks 
without news, the agonies of suspense 
and anxiety—and yet we were amongst 
those who suffered least on the whole, 
for when peace was concluded no one 
belonging to us on either side, not even 
one of the servants, had been wounded, 
and we could thank God there was no 
blood between us. 


“Tue Hacue, Apri, 1869 

“It would amuse you, I think, to see 
how perfectly we are at home and set 
iled here already, although we only ar- 
rived this day week. So far, we are 
quite charmed with The Hague, and find 
its quiet and comfort a haven of rest 
after Berlin. When we arrived, our 
Chief’s carriage and servant were wait- 
ing at the station, rooms had been taken 
for us at the hotel, and before we had 
been there half an hour Count Per- 
poncher came to ask us to dine quietly 
with them that day.” 


Tue Hacue. Apri 23. 1860 
“(Cis gone out with his Chief, who is 
indefatigable in taking him his round 
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of diplomatic visits, all in person and on 
foot, so that C. comes back to dinner 
pretty well tired, and his head in a 
whirl with all the Dutch names, which 
are generally long and complicated. To- 
day, in addition to his tournée, he is to 
be presented to the King at five o’clock. 
The Countess and I have already been 
our rounds, leaving cards in abundance 
and finding few people at home. We 
go in her carriage. 

“ This morning we came upon a lodging 
in a large, old-fashioned house which 
seems as though it were really made for us. 
It is in the Korte Vorhout, just opposite 
the palace of Prince Frederic, the uncle 
of the King, and quite near the Bosch 
(wood). You go up a wide, polished, 
black staircase, and there is a very large, 
handsome, and lofty drawing-room on 
the first floor, with a kind of projecting 
bow-window. The walls are not papered, 
but hung with huge oil-paintings let into 
the wall, as is often the case in old- 
fashioned Dutch houses, we are told. 
These represent views of Rome, and I 
think that decided us to take the apart- 
ment for six months on the spot.” 


‘April 24, 1869 

“(. was presented yesterday to the 
King, who appears to be somewhat in 
Vittorio’s style, brief and abrupt. The 
interview was short and sweet, and the 
whole affair was over so soon that when 
(. came back I thought there must have 
been some hiteh and that it had been 
countermanded. We are both to be pre- 
sented to the Queen to-morrow, Sunday 
evening, at nine o’clock.” 

“ April 27, 1869 

“We are now established in our new 
abode, and more and more delighted with 
it—°S Gravenhage (Dutch for The 
Hague), Korte Vorhout 12. 

“Our presentation to the Queen was 
an affare serio. We were ordered in 
the evening in full dress, and it lasted 
an hour and a half—sifting, T am thank- 
ful to say—in a rather stiff circle, the 
two Perponchers and us. The Hofdame 
sat in the distance, nodding occasionally. 
The Queen is extremely clever and well 
informed; she wears her hair in ringlets 
like Mme. de Sévigné, and must have 
been exceedingly pretty; but the an- 
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strengung (effort) of a conversation 
earried on for so long and under such 
circumstances was very great. Poor Per- 
poncher declared afterward that though 
it was a grosse auszeichnung (great 
distinction), her Majesty keeping us so 
long, he felt quite exhausted. 

“The people here seem very gemiit- 
lich (pleasant, good-natured); the little 
Hlofdamen came to see me on foot in 
short dresses. Various Grandes - Mai- 
tresses come and pay me long visits. They 
have all read my mother-in-law’s book,* 
in all three different editions, I think, 
and are perfectly up in the Bunsen 
family history. Indeed, we were much 
amused when dining at the Thurlows’ 
(English colleagues) the other day; C. 
having related some anecdote about the 
Legation in London, a voice from the 
other end of the table interrupted him. 
‘I beg your pardon, but that is not 
quite as it is told in the book!’ As the 
thing had happened to C. himself, it was 
rather good. 

“ Everybody seems to have seen us at 
the German chureh last Sunday, where 
we made our first appearance in the pew 
of the Legation. It was quite a new 
sensation, and an edifying one, to sit in 
church with one’s Chief and his family. 
Altogether I feel as if we had been run- 
ning rather wild in Italy, and certainly 
being under Count Perponcher is a good 
school for learning to do exactly the right 
thing in the proner way.” 


‘Tue Hacue, August 21, 1869 

- I have had a good deal of occupation 
lately trying to find a nurse for the 
futur enfant d’Italie, as Mlle. A. ex- 
presses it. She wrote ¢drom Monza to 
say that it was at last decided that the 
future royal baby should have an English 
nurse, and begging me to look out for 
one. Here in Holland it certainly did 
not seem an easy task, but I have writ- 
ten to several people, and hope it may 
be managed.” 


*Tus Hacue, November 14, 1869 
“You may imagine our delight at the 
news of the Princess of Piedmont hav- 
ing a son. Our Italian colleague, Mar- 
tuscelli, wrote to us as soon as he got 
the telegram from Naples, knowing hew 
* Life of Baron Bunsen. 
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much it would interest us. I had also 
a letter from Mlle. A. announcing the 
atrival of Mrs. Lea, the nurse, at Naples, 
just in time, as | 


Ve rercice de 


suppose she is now 


dans ses fonctions. So 
all this nurse affair seems to be shaking 
right The nurse in London 
who was not taken, but claimed £8 for 
loss of time, is to have them paid by 


the Italian Embassy—c’est de trés-peu 


by degrees. 


d’importance ca. 
“Tue Hacue, Fanuar 1870 
reckoning on a 
quiet evening, when we received an in- 
vitation thé de la Reine, for 
Preparations I had 
none to make, for, as Auguste remarked, 
the choice of a dress was not difficult, 


“Saturday we were 


pour le 
the same evening. 


HAGUE 


We had to be there 
the Queen 
She was sitting near the fire, not as usual 
on the entrenched behind a table. 
It was rather stiff at first, as such things 
always but C. talked remarkably 
well, and the Queen, getting animated, 


there being but one.* 


at nine, and found alone. 


sofa 
are; 
told many anecdotes, and as she knows 
everybody and is so clever, the conversa- 


tion was Indeed, | 
the Mme. de 


most interesting. 


found dame d'honneur, 


Papst, who made her appearance later, 
rather in the way, as she would talk to 


when I would much 
rather have listened to what was going 


me in whispers, 


*T was in mourning, and my couturiére 
had only sent me as yet one dress @ deur 
corsages, which had to figure on all oc 
casions. 
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did not bore herself 
too much. This 
thé de la Reine 
is a peculiar in- 
stitution, but not 
unpleasant.” 
“ February 5, 187 

“ Besides an un- 
usual amount of 
dissipation, C. and 
I have been sight- 
seeing. One day 
we went to the 
library, where there 
is a fine collection 
of gems. Among 
others, a beautiful 
head of Livia, sup- 
posed to be the 
pendant of the 
Augustus of the 
Bracas collection. 
Yesterday we went 
by appointment 
with Syperstein, 
who is very well up 
in the history of 
The Hague, to see 
the Binnenhof and 
the Buitenhof in 
detail. Then we 
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on. Tea was handed round; and at ten 
a small table was brought in ready for 
four people, and placed in a corner of 
the room. The Queen got up, and say- 
ing she hoped we liked oysters, led the 
way to it. Fortunately we do like them, 
for there was nothing else, but they were 
very good; we had some punch to drink, 
and it was altogether rather jolly. The 
Queen on a sofa, I in an armchair on 
her right, C. to her left, and Mme. de 
Papst opposite H. M. Our carriage 
had been ordered at half past ten, for 
according to Dutch custom the servants, 
when you arrive anywhere, tell you at 
what hour you are to go away. We 
sat on, however, chatting at the supper 
table, till the Queen, who had been 
laughing very much at some of C.’s 
stories, got up suddenly, said it was mid- 
night, gave me her hand and departed. It 
was not quite midnight, but over half 
past eleven, so we can hope that H. M. 


went to the Ge- 

fangenport and saw 

all the prisons, very 
interesting and very horrible. It is the 
place of the murder of the two De 
Witts. We saw the axe with which 
Olden-Barneveld was beheaded, and the 
room for torture with all its instru- 
ments, which is enough to give you the 
horrors for some time after.” 

“ February 21, 1870 
Last week there was a big soirée at 
the Grande- Maitresse Mme. van der 
Ondermeulen’s. She is a nice, portly 


“ 


old eourt dame, who wears no chignon, 
but a respectable blond cap on her head, 
with two white ostrich feathers at the 
top, and a tulle searf over her ample 
shoulders. She is also very benevolent, 
and I am told that whenever she has to 
give a grand dinner, she makes out the 
exact sum it cost her and sends it to 
the poor. I am sorry to say we arrived 
late at her party and found the cercle 
already formed, as the court was there. 
It looked formidable, but Mme. van der 
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Ondermeulen insisted on my joining it, 
nd I succeeded in squeezing myself in. 
The Queen had already done that side, 
hut eame back very kindly afterward, to 
shake hands and say a word. After some 
time she sat down to her partie, to 
vhich Perponcher is always called, and 
he stiffness began to subside. | had 
ist made my way into the ballroom and 
as leoking on at the dancing, when an 
lderly gentleman came up and _ said 
llow d’ye do? in English, in a very 
ndly manner. I was on the point of 
tting out my hand, when it flashed 
pon me just in time that it was the 
King! He told me he had found out 
he could speak English with me, as 
vas of English origin, and then began 
ng me anecdotes of his youth, when 
was much in England. Of his first 
iJ] in London at Devonshire House, 
d how long his father had been in 
England before he went to Spain to 
erve with Welling- 
m, and about the 
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passez pas par la, le Roi cause avec Mme. 
de Bunsen.’ After that I got into a 
small quiet room with Baroness van D., 
had a comfortable supper, and then we 
came home.” 
March 2, 1870 

“On Monday we had our audience of 
the Prince and Princess Henry, who are 
on their annual visit to The Hague; we 
tried to beg off, as we had a rather stiff 
remembrance of our presentation to them 
last spring, but the Perponchers were 
firm, and we had to write and ask to see 
them as if we particularly wished it. 
The Loeocks were ordered at a quarter 
to nine, and we at nine, so that it did 
not seem likely to last long. After a lit- 
tle whispering conversation in the first 
salon with the aides-de-camp and the lady 
in waiting, the Lococks came out, and it 
was our turn to go in. Somehow it al- 
ways makes me think of the dentist’s. The 
Prince and Princess were together. She 





! 


at festivities to 





elebrate the peace 
ifter the fall of 
Napoleon, and the 
fearful crowds, ete. 
For a royal conver- 
sation it was really 

Lite interesting, 
ind it lasted a 
good long time. At 
first there was dan- 
cing going on, but 
vhen the waltz 
came to an end we 
vere left alone in a 
corner, any one who 
happ ned to ap- 
proach retiring pre- 
cipitately on recog- 
nizing H. M., so 
that at last I began 
to feel rather nerv- 
ous. I think the 
King felt a little 
awkward too, and 
did not quite know 
how to wind up, 
but at last he 
moved off slowly. 
It seems that C. 
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graciously made room for me on the sofa 
by her, and began talking of their jour- 
ney (they have been to the East lately), 
cf Port Said, the canal de Suez, ete. At 
last she began speaking of Naples, where 
she stayed four days, to rest after six days 
and nights of uninterrupted seasickness! 
She then talked of the Princess of 
Piedmont, and seeing how much it in- 
terested me, good-naturedly entered into 
details; said that her hair 
in plaits now, that she found her im- 
proved in appearance since her son was 
born, grown stouter and very pale, but 
very lovely. 


she dresses 


She had seen her twice in 
the evening, dressed each time in pink 
velvet and very elegant; that she seemed 
very happy, that the baby is splendid, 
that the Neapolitans adore her and call 
her l’angelo d'Italia. You may imag- 
ine it was delightful to listen to all this, 
and I 


stir in 


was almost sorry when a slight 
the next announced that 
set had arrived. The Princess 
rose, shook hands; Prinee Henry pursued 
C., who was bowing himself out, in order 
to do likewise, and then made me a sol- 
emn bow, not having addressed to me 
one word the whole time. I made him 
a curtsy on the pattern of those the 
dancing-master makes B.* and her com- 
panions perform, and we departed.” 
“ March 18, 1870. 

“T think I last wrote on the day of 
Mme. ball, which very 
pretty. On these oceasions you at least 
get to the inside of Dutch houses, 
which are generally handsome, with old 
furniture and china and some good pic- 
tures. In the day are never ad- 
mitted, unless by appointment. Not at 
home is the invariable answer at every 
door. The other day I had on a new 
from Paris which I should not 
minded showing; I paid sixteen 
visits, and might as well have been in 
my dressing-gown, for not a single house 
did I get into. 

“But to return to the Groeninx ball— 
I was informed there that the King of 
Holland had expressed great satisfaction 
as to the long conversation we had to- 
gether; ‘vous pouvez en étre trés-flattée, 
il est trés-rare que le Roi cause aussi long- 
temps avee une dame.’ 


room 
the next 


Groeninx’s was 


see 


you 


dress 
have 


In consequence 


of this H. M.’s aides-de-camp are de- 
* My little girl, Beatrice de Bunsen. 
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voted to me; have promised us letters to 
see the Loo,* and all sorts of civilities.” 

In April, 1870, we left Holland on 
leave, for about three months, and re- 
turned from France, where we had been 
staying with my people, at the end of 
June. Our friend Mlle. A. from Italy 
travelled with us and stayed some time 
at The Hague. 

“Tue Hacue, Fune 30, 1870 

“We arrived here all right last night 
at about ten, found a comfortable supper, 
the cook in the most gracious of moods, 
and all the rooms shining with cleanli 
ness. I really wonder how the people 
do it; the whole apartment looks as if 
it had been repainted and repapered. So 
far all was very nice, but it is bitterly 
cold and the sky dark and _ gloomy. 
Mlle. A. declared, when she first saw a 
Dutch landscape at Moerdyk, que c’était 
du gris gris! She is, how- 
ever, enchanted with Holland so far, 
excepting the cold. How long it seems 
already since we drove away that early 
morning to the Amiens station! Pray 
remember never to let any one come that 
way who can help it. We 
changed eight between Darnetal 
and Antwerp!” 


sur du 


possibly 
times 


“ Tue Hacue, Fuly 7, 1870. 

“ After all, we have found a good deal 
to do and are by no means settled down 
yet. The weather, too, was so detestable 
that it was difficult to get about. To-day 
is beautiful, the sun shining for the first 
time since our return, and everything 
looking nice and gay. Great part of our 
time till now has been spent in putting 
ourselves en régle as to visits, presenta 
tions, ete. I announced myself to the 
Queen on Monday and was received on 
Tuesday, which was kind and satisfactory 
as far as that goes. She seemed very sad 
—the death of Lord Clarendon has af- 
fected her much. She asked if our 
friend was with us, and said she would 
like to see her. Happily Mlle. A. had 
already asked Bertinatti, the new Italian 
minister, to request an audience for her. 
He made a muff of himself, however, and 
did not know how to set about it, so that 
the Queen lost patience and desired the 
Baroness v. D. to write and appoint an 


*The Loo was the King’s favorite coun- 
try residence. 
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hour for Mlle. A. without further delay. 
While I was still with the Queen, the 
Prince of Wied, who is on a visit to his 
fianece, was announced, and H. M. got 
ip, saying she could not keep him wait- 
ng. She then shook hands quite af- 
fectionately, saying, ‘God bless you; I 
ave been very glad to see you.’ She is 
xpecting Mr. Mohl, who had written to 
er from Bourneville, and also the young 

thor, Mr. Lecky. As I went out I met 
he Prince of Wied in the great painted 
hall, for the Queen is now at the Huis 
ten Bosch for the summer. 

“Tt is so curious to think of the 
Due de Gramont, whom we all knew 
it Turin as a trés-grand seigneur and 
n amiable colleague, but who was not 
taken {frés au sérieux, coming out in 
ich a new and alarming light. Surely 
all this does not really mean war?” 


m Hacue, Fuly 15, 1870 
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you in France not a fortnight ago with- 
out the slightest idea of this coming storm. 
Grament’s undiplomatic and unparlia- 
mentary behavior has done much harm; 
indeed, so-called parliamentary govern- 
ment in France seems more dangerous to 
the peace of Europe than the Emperor’s 
gouvernement personnel. It is little 
use talking about it, but how is one to 
help it, when one can think of nothing 
else? Mr. Locock of the English Lega 
tion has just heen here, and says he can- 
not believe in war; that now the Prince 
of Hechenzollern has withdrawn his can- 
didature to the throne of Spain, there 
is no sufficient pretext. God grant he 
may be right! We were at the Archery 
Club this afternoon, which is very fash 
ionable here. The Prince of Orange was 
there, who was very civil, and asked me 
to present him to Mlle. A., with whom 








“We are going 
ff to the country 
to pay a _ long- 
promised visit to 
the D’A.’s. It is 
rather a nuisance 
just at present, 
when one lives upon 
news, and when no 
one knows what a 
day may bring 
forth. C., of course, 
cannot go, and it is 
only because Mme. 
d’A. insisted on it 
most kindly, asking 
us to bring Mile. A. 
and B., that I have 
accepted for two 
days. There is to 
be a ball at court 
next Monday for 
some Russian 
Grand Duke which 
we were to return 
for, but if there is 
to be war I do not 
suppose it will take 
place. You may 
imagine the emo- 
tions we have been 
going through. It 














seems hardly pos- 





sible, after leaving 
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tached to the Em- 
peror Napoleon and 
to her French 
that 
sympathies are en 
tirely on the French 
side.” 


con 


nections her 


Tre Hacue, Fuly 19, 1870 
“We 


from 


returned 
Moersbergen 
yesterday, to 
great relief, for it 
was dreadful just at 
this moment to be 
qa fond de la 
pagne, where 
heard no 


our 


cam- 
one 
and 
could only see Dutch 
The 
house is quite charm- 
ing; an old castle 
surrounded by water, 
extremely well re- 
stored, and provided 
with every 
by the dA. 
We certainly 
much impressed with 
the studied 
pensive comfort of 
Dutch life. The 
great importance of 


news 


newspapers. 


comfort 
Jaron 
were 


and ex- 











ERNEST DE BUNSEN, WITH TWO OF THE 


he got up a slight flirtation. Presently 
one of his aides-de-camp came in and 
The 
Prince read it, and resumed his shooting. 
We heard afterward it was the despatch 
about our King refusing to receive Bene- 
detti. Yesterday evening at Scheven- 
ingen there was great excitement about 
all the We exchanged very am- 
ical bonsoirs with Baudin (French min- 
ister), looked excited and rather 
exhilarated, and wore white ‘ gamaches’ 
over his shoes—a habit of his I could 
never understand. The Queen was there 
and paid the Jacobsons a visit—being in 
need of some one to talk to, 1 suppose. 
She was in very low spirits, and regretted 
more than ever Lord Clarendon’s death, 
as she thinks his influence might have 
stopped all this. Although she is Ger- 
man by birth, Queen Sophie is so at- 


showed him a paper very quietly. 


news. 


who 


WOUNDED FRENCH SOLDIERS of 


the amount 
food, the par- 

ticular excellence of 
the tea, of the coffee, of the chocolate, 
of the cream, of the fruit—of everything, 
in fact. But the whole time of our stay 
the words of Scripture, ‘Man doth not 


meals, 


live by bread alone,’ were running in my 


head, and I rather sympathized with 
Mlle. A., who bored herself horribly, and 
declared qu'elle avait envie de leur 
jeter toute cette mangeaille a la téte. 
most unfair, as our hosts were 
hospitality itself, and it was not their 
fault that our nerves were on edge and 
our minds totally engrossed in another 
direction. I must allow, however, that 
it was trving to be seriously consulted 
as to whether we should prefer the salad 
being mixed with cream or oil, and did 
we like salt or pepper, or both, just when 
one was longing for the post to arrive and 
wondering what new developments had 
taken place. The Dutch papers came 
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twice a day, and I certainly learned more 
Duteh in those two days, thanks to my 
nxiety to know what was going on, than 
the whole past year. The news that 
reeted us On our arrival was Gramont’s 
rlike declaration to the Chambers, 
ch certainly put an end to all uncer- 
nty. That first night at Moersbergen 
shall never forget. I seemed to hear 
the warlike preparations that were 
ng on during those quiet hours—the 
essant working of telegraphs, the sad 
i the assembling and marching 
troops, the gay insouciant entrain of 
French soldiers which I remember 
m Italy. The quiet determination of 
Northern races! I never passed such 
night; the air seemed alive with all 
t was going on. It was very warm, 
d the window of a little salon between 
room and B.’s was open. I tried 
Iking about, and could see the dark 
tlines of the trees reflected in the moat 
eneath, and the ducks disporting them- 
elves in the moonlight. (I never knew 
fore that ducks sat up all night!) Al- 
gether I never got any sleep before day- 
ght while we were at Moersbergen, and 
it and the terrible excitement have 
tated my nerves to a degree which, 
lle. A. assures me, makes my com- 
ny anything but agreeable. Auguste 
as a brother in the Prussian army and 
many relations who will be called out in 
ise of war, so you may imagine what 
feelings are. Altogether we were 
ery glad to come back here, where at 
ast one hears more news; otherwise I 
o not see that it is much better, except- 
ing that we ean sleep and don’t see so 
much of the ducks. When we passed at 
Utrecht yesterday there was a great stir 
of Dutch troops, all moving to the fron- 
tier to protect the neutrality.” 


rtings, 


\ 


I 


“Tue Hacvue, Fuly 31, 1870 

“We live very quietly here, and are 
all well unberufen, except poor Auguste, 
who has been nearly out of her mind. 
[t seems her native town of Arolsen is 
nearly deserted, all the men gone to the 
war. When one thinks of the amount of 
suffering, before even the war is begun, 
one does feel bitterly about the coeur 
leger and the non-curanza of the men 
who have brought all this upon us. 

“One thing they have done, however, 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 707.—86 
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although unintentionally. They have 
made Germany, for the intense enthu- 
siasm which is now uniting the country 
from one end to the other certainly owes 
its source to the extreme indignation #hey 
have excited. I really do not wish to 
approach this subject, and yet it ‘is im- 
possible not to say something é6f it. In 
every house here they are making charpie 
and bandages for the Red Cross Associa- 
tion, which, as you know, is international. 
Sixteen ‘assistants are ready to gO off at 
a moment’s notice, with a hospital tent 
and all appliances, to tend the wounded 
on either side. 

“So far we are on very good terms 
with our enemies of the French legations; 
of course we do not visit, nor go to each 
other’s houses, but we bow and shake 
hands, and even speak occasionally.” 


“Tue Hacvue, August 18, 1870. 

“The life we lead here is very much 
the same as yours—reading newspapers 
and making charpie. What a comfort it 
is that Normandy is well out of the way 
of all that is going on! When will it 
all end! I don’t think I ever felt so 
miserable in some ways before, for I al- 
ways was so sure of your sympathy, and 
now I feel in a measure cut off from 
it. Happily C. feels as much with me 
as I do with him, and that is an im- 
mense comfort. 

“We have had nothing of late to 
chequer the monotony of our existence. 
Newspapers more or less all day, varied 
by despatches, often of a most contra- 
dictory nature, and all in Dutch. We 
take in the Times, the Independance 
Belge, the Cologne Gazette, a Dutch and 
an Austrian paper, besides another Ger- 
man one; so you may imagine it takes 
time to master their” contents. We 
scarcely see any one; society seems to 
have ceased for the present, and sea- 
bathing is our great resource. Every 
day one hopes for some conclusion, and 
every day the war goes on.” 


“Tue Hacve, September 13, 1870. 
“Our poor neighbors of the French 
Legation are in a most dreadful state, 


we hear. She dresses only in black, and 
does nothing but ery. He is also much 
distressed. They have given their serv- 


ants warning, as of course they must go, 
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the government they represent having 
fallen.* They will be universally re- 
gretted here.” 


“Tus Haouez, September 16, 1870. 

“What can I say but that I think of 
you continually, and am very miserable— 
if that could help in any way! My only 
wish and desire is for peace. CO. is most 
kind and sympathizing, and we have 
at least the blessing that we feel for 
each other and are not divided in these 
dreadful days. He always dreaded a 
war so much. 

“ After just the first moment of hear- 
ing of Sedan we feared that the prin- 
cipal delinquent (Emperor Napoleon) 
giving himself up would not help mat- 
ters, and so it has turned out. He seems 
to have done it with a view to his 
own interests rather than to those of 
France, and has complicated the situa- 
tion most dreadfully. 

“Our only company is Bertinatti, the 
Italian minister, who comes in about 
every second evening and croaks rather. 
He is an old Piedmontese, and we like 
him on that account. There is also 
Aladzo, a cheery little Spaniard, who 
comes and sings and plays the piano with 
Mlle. A. occasionally; that is pretty well 
all our society.” 


“ October a, 1870. 

“Yesterday we had a gleam of hope 
in the French elections being announced 
again for the 16th—then at least there 
will be a constituted body to treat with. 
We bitterly regret that Jules Favre re- 
fused the Waffenstillstand (truce). EFEv- 
erybody agrees—and you know we see 
papers of all sorts of countries and opin- 
ions—that the conditions for that were 
moderate, and France might have had 
an opportunity of really showing her feel- 
ings. He took a dreadful responsibility 
on himself from a mistaken sense of 
honor, and very melancholy it is to read 
his report, so full of real true feeling, 
and yet coming to no result!” 





“ October 23, 1870. 
“There is much talk of peace and 
armistices just at present, and on the 
principle of there being no smoke without 
fire, I would fain believe in them. 


*The Emperor Napoleon surrendered at 
Sedan September 2d. 
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“We have had an event in our quiet 
life. Yesterday there came suddenly an 
invitation to dine with Prince Frederic, 
at his country place, the ‘ Huis de Paauw’ 
(House of the Peacock). The dinner 
was in honor of his sister-in-law, the 
Grand Duchess of Meeklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, who is also sister to our King. There 
were only the legation, besides the ‘ Hohe 
Herrschaften’ and their suites. The 
Grand Duchess is a dear old lady, with 
a cap and a lace barbe tied loosely under 
her chin, which looks very quaint and 
nice. She was very gracious, and so was 
the Princess Marie, who presented me 
to her aunt herself. There was much 
talk of the war and the desire for peace. 
Mais avec qui la faire? Old Prince 
Frederic was in the campaign of 1815. 
The lady who is here with the Grand 
Duchess is in deep mourning for a 
brother lost before Metz. She went there 
for a few days to nurse him, and told me 
no one could form any idea of the hor- 
rors of war and of what the wounded 
endure, until they had seen it with their 
own eyes.” 


“Tue Hacue, December 1, 1870 

“ We saw, the other day, a Dutch sur- 
geon who volunteered for the Red Cross, 
and has been hard at work at Neuwied, 
on the Rhine, all this time. He described 
the state of a trainful of French wounded 
Ernest* brought off from Metzt as some- 
thing too deplorable for words. Every- 
thing they had on them had to be burned 
immediately; for fourteen days before the 
surrender the French surgeons had no 
more linen or bandages, or anything 
wherewith to dress their wounded, and 
had been obliged to give them up in 
despair. Ernest brought them to Neu- 
wied d ses risques et périls, for as pris- 
oners of war they ought by rights to 
have been taken only to estab)ishments 
belonging to government. However, he 
carried them off, and his action has been 
approved since, and all the poor fellows 
are doing well. The Neuwied hospital 
has been singularly fortunate, losing only 
two patients, I think. They are all in 
tents or wooden barracks, and the Princess 
mother of Wied nurses them herself.” 


* My brother-in-law, Ernest de Bunsen. 
+ Metz had surrendered October 27th. 
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Tus Hacve, Fanwary 29, 1871 

‘IT eannot let this day end without 

ending you a line! Oh, the joy and 

hankfulness this armistice has caused 

4 s! It was B. brought me the decisive 

ews from the legation, where she had 

en passing the afternoon with the Per- 

2 neher children: ‘Maman, tu sais, il 

1 un armistice de trois semaines, le 

Comte nous I’a dit... Thank God! Then 

C., radiant, and after dinner our 

és Aladzo, Bertinatti, ete., came 

ongratulate, and all kissed my hand 

show their sympathy. They have been 

rv kind and faithful during all this 

weary time. I could hardly get to 

ep last night for thinking and hoping; 

ems so strange not to have the ceur- 
that I almost miss it.” 








“ Tue Hacue, February o, 1871. 
The prospect of my letters reaching 
onee more directly, and not having 
go round by England or to be entrust- 
to the Feld-Post, and that I shall not 
cut off from intercourse with you any 
ger, seems almost too delightful to 
true, 
; “ Yesterday we had a grand dinner at 
he Baron von Langenau’s (Austria), the 
rst time I have been out this winter; but 
there was the armistice I had no 
Admiral Harris took me in, 
nd I really do not know what impelled 
during dinner to tell him what H. 
1id—that of all the various creatures he 
had partaken of during the siege of Paris, 
log was the worst, because it had such 
distinct taste of—dog! I suppose the 
ontrast of the exceedingly plentiful and 
mptuous meal going on at the time 
vas too much for the Admiral, for he 
nly ejaculated, ‘Good heavens!’ and 
stared at me blankly. After living a 
secluded life for so long, the heat and the 
oise and lights tired me dreadfully, and 
to-day I feel quite done.” 





xcuse, 








“Tue Hacuet, February 18, 18771. 

‘I returned to the gallery in the 
Moritzhuis the other day to try and 
finish my sketch from Rembrandt’s 
Lecon d’Anatomie, which I have not 
touched since our return here at the be- 
ginning of the war. It is a gruesome sub- 
ject rather, but I steadily avoid looking 
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at the corpse, which I am not painting, 
and study the group of students, who are 
purely magnificent, listening in rapt at- 
tention to the professor’s lecture, in the 
most wonderful aerial perspective. B. 
went with me to the gallery, and tried 
to draw a Dutch baby from a picture, 
to her great delight.” 


“ February 24, 1871 

“The idea of peace being really made 
makes me feel quite odd, as though the 
relief were almost too great and I was 
giddy or light-headed. It would be bet- 
ter, I think, if we were in some more 
demonstrative land, but here people in 
general are so cold and indifferent. 

“T wonder if you ever asked yourselves 
how we lived of late, with the V.’s (our 
bankers) shut up in Paris? I suppose 
you had your own difficulties to think 
of, but in that respect, too, peace is a 
great relief. The V.’s behaved splendid- 
ly, and sent us money letters par ballon 
monté, which alighted somewhere in 
Belgium, from whence their contents 
were forwarded, and were really of use, 
but it was rather a precarious way 
of life.” 

“Tae Hacue, March 12, 1871. 

“The Figaro and other French papers 
have reappeared at the club here, so that 
communications must be pretty well re- 
established now. Indeed, I shall send 
this letter direct and let it take its 
chance, for I do not see any use letting 
them go round by England any more. 
T am so longing to see you. When R. 
has returned and is resuming his usual 
avocations, what should prevent you 
from coming here?” 


“ March 26, 1871 

“T can hardly deseribe my feelings 
about Paris (the Commune). I was so 
thankful the war was over, with you all 
safe. Then the Assembly at Bordeaux 
seemed so well composed and as if there 
was really hope all would go right again 
and now, when the poor country so 
sadly needs quiet, all this begins! 

“Tt was delightful to get your last 
letter; one felt in every line you had 
all your dear ones round you again, 





and that the time of loneliness and anx- 
iety was over.” 








The Satraps 


RETOLD FROM THE FRENCH OF NICOLAS DE CAEN 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


ERE we have to do with the sixth 
H tale of the Dizain of Queens. I 
abridge, as heretofore, at discre- 
tion, and somewhat rearrange the progress 
of the narrative; the result is that to the 
Norman cleric appertains whatever the 
tale may have of merit, whereas what you 
find distasteful in it you must impute 
to my delinquencies in skill rather than 
in volition. 

In the year of grace 1381 (Nicolas be- 
gins) was Dame Anne magnificently 
fetched from remote Bohemia, and at 
Westminster married to Sire Richard, the 
second monarch of that name to reigu 
in England. The Queen had presently 
noted a certain priest who went forbid- 
dingly about her court, where he was ac- 
eorded a provisional courtesy, and more 
forbiddingly into many hovels, where day 
by day a pitiful wreckage of humanity 
both blessed and hoodwinked him, as he 
morosely knew, and adored him, as he 
never knew at all. 

Queen Anne made inquiries. This 
young cleric was amanuensis to the Duke 
of Gloucester, she was informed, and 
notoriously a by-blow of the Duke’s broth- 
er, the dead Lionel of Clarence. She sent 
for this Edward Maudelain: when he 
came her first perception was, “ How won- 
derful his likeness to the King!” while 
the thought’s commentary ran, wnac- 
knowledged, “ Ay, as an eagle resembles a 
faleon!” For here, to the observant eye, 
was a far older person, already passion- 
wasted, and ineffably a more dictatorial 
and stiff-necked being than the lazy and 
amiable King; also, this Maudelain’s face 
and nose were somewhat too long and 
high; and the priest was, in a word, the 
less comely of the pair by a very little, 
and by an infinity the more majestic. 

“You are my cousin now, messire,” 
she told him, and innocently offered to 
his lips her own. 


He never moved; but their glances 
crossed, and for that instant she saw the 
face of a man who has just stepped into 
a quicksand. She trembled, without 
knowing why. Then he spoke, composed- 
ly, and of trivial matters. 

Thus began the Queen’s acquaintance- 
ship with Edward Maudelain. She was 
by this time the loneliest woman in the 
island: her husband granted her a bright 
and fresh perfection of form and color, 
but desiderated any appetizing tang, and 
lamented, in his phrase, a certain kinship 
to the impeccable loveliness of some fe- 
male saint in a jaunty tapestry; bright 
as ice in sunshine, just so her beauty 
chilled you, he complained: and moreover, 
the woman had been fetched into Eng- 
land, chiefly, to breed him children, and 
this she had never done. Undoubtedly 
he had made a bad bargain—he was too 
easy-going, people presumed upon it. His 
barons snatched their cue and esteemed 
Dame Anne to be negligible; whereas the 
clergy, finding that she obstinately read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, under 
the irrelevant plea of not comprehending 
Latin, denounced her from their pulpits 
as a heretic and as the evil woman 
prophesied by Ezekiel. 

It was the nature of this desolate child 
to crave affection, as a necessity almost, 
and pitifully she tried to purchase it 
through almsgiving. In the attempt she 
could have found no coadjutor more ready 
than Edward Mandelain; giving was with 
these downright two a sort of obsession, 
though always he gave in a half scorn but 
half concealed; and presently they could 
have marshalled an army of adherents, 
all in rags, who would cheerfully have 
been hacked to pieces for either of the 
twain, and have praised God at the final 
gasp for the privilege. It was perhaps 
the tragedy of the man’s life that he 
never suspected this. 
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Now in and about the Queen’s unfre- 
juented rooms the lonely woman and 
the priest met daily to discuss this or 
that comminuted point of theology, or 
(to cite a single instance) Gammer Tud- 
ways obstinate sciatica. Considerate 
persons found something of the pathetic 
in their preoccupation with these trifles 
while, so clamantly, the dissension be- 
tween the young King and his uncles 
gathered to a head: the air was thick 
with portents; and was this, then, an ap- 
propriate time, the judicious demanded 
if high Heaven, for the Queen of fearful 
England to concern herself about a 
peasant’s toothache ¢ 

Long afterward was Edward Maudelain 
to remember this brief and tranquil pe- 
riod of his life, and to wonder over the 
man that he had been, through this short 
while. Embittered and suspicious she 
had found him, noted for the carping 
tongue he lacked both power and inclina- 
tion to bridle; and she had, against his 
nature, made Manudelain see that every 
person is at bottom lovable, and all vices 
but the stains of a traveller midway in 
a dusty journey; and had led the priest 
no longer to do good for his own soul’s 
health, but simply for his fellow’s benefit. 

And in place of that monstrous passion 
which had at first view of her possessed 
him, now, like a sheltered taper, glowed 
an adoration which yearned, in mockery 
of common sense, to suffer somehow for 
this beautiful and gracious comrade; 
though very often a sudden pity for her 
loneliness and the knowledge that she 
dared trust no one save himself would 
throttle him like two assassins and move 
the hot-blooded young man to an exquisite 
agony of self-contempt and exultation. 

Now Maudelain made excellent songs, 
it was a matter of common report; and 
yet but once in their close friendship 
had the Queen commanded him to make 
a song for her. This had been at Dover, 
about vespers, in the starved and tiny 
garden overlooking the English Chan- 
nel, upon which her apartments faced; 
and the priest had fingered his lute 
for an appreciable while before he 
sang, a thought more harshly than was 
his custom. 
Sang Maudelain: 
ive Maria! now cry we 80, 
That see night wake and daylight go. 
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“ Mother and Maid, in nothing incomplete, 
This night that gathers is more light and 
fleet 
Than twilight trod alway with stumbling 
feet, 
Agentes uno animo., 


“ Ever we touch the prize we dare not take! 
Rver we know that thirst we dare not 
slake! 
Ever toward a dreamed-of goal we make— 
Est coli in palatio! 


“Yet long the road, and very frail are we 
That may not lightly curb mortality, 
Nor lightly tread together silently, 

Et carmen unum facio:— 


“ Mater, ora filium, 
Ut post hoc ewilium 
Nobis donet qaudium 
Beatorum omnium !” 


Dame Anne had risen. She said noth- 
ing. She stayed in this posture for a 
lengthy while, reeling, one hand yet 
clasping either breast. More lately she 
laughed, and began to speak of Long 
Simon’s recent fever. Was there no 
method of establishing him in another 
cottage? No, the priest said, the villeins 
like the cattle were by ordinary deeded 
with the land. 

One day, about the hour of prime, in 
that season of the year when fields smell 
of young grass, the Duke of Gloucester 
sent for Edward Maudelain. The court 
was then at Windsor. The priest came 
quickly to his patron. He found the 
Duke in company with Edmund of York 
and bland Harry of Derby, John of 
Gaunt’s oldest son. Each was a proud 
and handsome man. To-day Gloucester 
was gnawing at his finger nails, big York 
seemed half asleep, and the Earl of Derby 
patiently to await something as yet in- 
effably remote. 

“Sit down!” snarled Gloucester. His 
lean and evil countenance was that of a 
tired devil. The priest obeyed, wondering 
that so high an honor be accorded him 
in the view of three great noblemen. 
Then Gloucester said, in his sharp way: 
“Edward, you know, as England knows, 
the King’s intention toward us three and 
our adherents. It has come to our de- 
molishment or his. I confess a prefer- 
ence in the matter. I have consulted 
with the Pope concerning the advisability 
of taking the crown into my own hands. 
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Edmund here does not want it, and John 
is already achieving one in Spain. Eh, 
in imagination I was already King of 
England, and I had dreamed— Well! 
to-day the prosaic courier arrived. Urban 
—that Neapolitan swine!—dares give me 
no assistance. It is decreed I shall never 
reign in these islands. And I had 
dreamed— Meanwhile, De Vere and De 
la Pole are at the King day and night 
urging revolt. Within the week the three 
heads of us will embellish Temple Bar. 
You, of course, they will only hang.” 
“We must avoid England, then, my 
noble patron,” the priest considered. 
Angrily the Duke struck a clenched 
fist upon the table. “ By the Cross! we 
remain in England, you and I and all 
of us. Others avoid. The Pope and the 
Emperor will have none of me. They 


plead for the Black Prince’s heir, for the 
Dompnedex! they shall 


legitimate heir. 
have him!” 

Maudelain recoiled, for he thought this 
twitching man insane. 

“ Besides, the King intends to take 
from me my fief at Sudbury,” said the 
Duke of York, “in order he may give it 
to De Vere. That is absurd and mon- 
strous and abominable.” 

Openly Gloucester sneered. “ Listen!” 
he rapped out toward Maudelain; “ when 
they were drawing up the Great Peace 
at Brétigny, it happened, as is notorious, 
that the Black Prince, my brother, wooed 
in this town the Demoiselle Alixe Riczi, 
whom in the outcome he abducted. It 
is not as generally known, however, that, 
finding the fair Lyonnaise a girl of ob- 
durate virtue, he had prefaced the action 
by marriage.” 

“ And what have I to do with all this?” 
said Edward Maudelain. 

Gloucester retorted: “ More than you 
think. For she was conveyed to Chertsey, 
here in England, where at the year’s end 
she died in childbirth. A little before 
this time had Sir Thomas Holland seen 
his last day—the husband of that Jehane 
of Kent whom throughout his life my 
brother loved most marvellously. The 
disposition of the late Queen Mother is 
tolerably well known. I make no com- 
ment save that to her moulding my 
brother was as so much wax. In fine, 
the two lovers were presently married, 
and their son reigns to-day in England. 
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The abandoned son of Alixe Riczi was 
reared by the Cistercians at Chertsey, 
where some years ago I found you—sire.” 

He spoke with a stifled voice, and 
wrenching forth each sentence; and now 
with a stiff forefinger flipped a paper 
across the table. “Jn extremis 
brother did far more than confess. He 
signed — your Grace,” said Gloucester. 
The Duke on a sudden flung out his 
hands, like a wizard whose necromancy 
fails, and the palms were bloodied where 
his nails had torn the flesh. 

“Moreover, my daughter was born at 
Sudbury,” said the Duke of York. 

And of Maudelain’s face I cannot tell 
you. He made pretence to read the paper 
carefully, but ever his eyes roved, and 
he knew that he stood among wolves. 
The room was oddly shaped, with eight 
equal sides; the ceiling was of a light 
and brilliant blue, powdered with many 
golden stars, and the walls were hung 
with tapestries which commemorated 
the exploits of Theseus. “ King,” he 
said, aloud, “of France and England, 
and Lord of Ireland, and Duke of 
Aquitaine! I perceive that Heaven loves 
a jest.” He wheeled upon Gloucester 
and spoke with singular irrelevance: 
“ And the titular Queen?” 

Again the Duke shrugged. “I had not 
thought of the dumb wench. We have 
many convents.” 

And now Maudelain twisted the paper 
between his long fingers and appeared 
to meditate. 

“Tt would be advisable, your Grace,” 
observed the Earl of Derby, suavely, and 
breaking his silence for the first time, 
“that yourself should wed Dame Anne, 
once the Holy Father has granted the 
necessary dispensation. Treading too 
close upon the impendent death of our 
nominal lord the so-called King, the for- 
eign war perhaps necessitated by her 
exile would be highly inconvenient.” 

Then these three princes rose and knelt 
before the priest; in long bright garments 
they were clad, and they shone with gold 
and many jewels, what while he stand- 
ing among them shuddered in his sombre 
robe. “Hail, King of England!” cried 
these three. 

“Hail, ye that are my kinsmen!” he 
answered; “hail, ye that spring of an 
accursed race, as I! And woe to Eng- 
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land for that fearful hour wherein 
Foulques the Querulous held traffic with 
a devil and on her begot the first of us 
Plantagenets! Of ice and of lust and of 
hell-fire are all we sprung; old records 
attest it; and fickle and cold and ravenous 
and without shame are we Plantagenets 
intil the end. Of your brother's dis- 
honor ye make merchandise to-day, and 
to-day fratricide whispers me, and leers, 
and, Heaven help me! I attend. O God 
f Gods! wilt Thou dare bid a man live 
stainless, having aforetime filled his 
veins with such a venom? Then will I 
ry from Thy deepest hell... . Nay, now 
let Lucifer rejoice for that his descend- 
ants know of what wood to make a 
crutch! You are very wise, my kins- 
men. Take your measures, then, mes- 
sieurs that are my kinsmen! Though 
were I any other than a Plantagenet, 
with what expedition would I now kill 
you that recognize the strength to do it! 
then would I slay you! without any ani- 
mosity, would I slay you then, and just 
as I would kill as many splendid snakes!” 

He went away, laughing horribly. 
Gloucester drummed upon the table, his 
brows contracted. But the lean Duke 
said nothing; big York seemed to sleep; 
and Henry of Derby smiled as he sounded 
a gong for that scribe who would draw 
up the necessary letters. His time was 
not yet come, but it was nearing. 

In the antechamber the priest encoun- 
tered two men-at-arms dragging a dead 
body from the castle. The Duke of Kent, 
Maudelain was informed, had taken a 
fancy to a peasant girl, and in remon- 
strance her misguided father had actually 
tugged at his Grace’s sleeve. 

Maudelain went first into the park of 
Windsor, where he walked for a long 
while alone. It was a fine day in the 
middle spring; and now he seemed to 
understand for the first time how fair 
his England was. For entire England 
was his splendid fief, held in vassalage 
to God and to no man alive, his heart 
now sang; allwhither his empire spread, 
opulent in grain and metal and every 
revenue of the earth, and in stalwart men, 
his chattels, and in strong orderly cities, 
where the windows would be adorned 
with scarlet hangings, and women with 
golden hair and red lax lips would pres- 
ently admire as King Edward rode slowly 
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by at the head of a resplendent retinue. 
And always the King would bow, gra- 
ciously and without haste, to his shouting 
people. . . . He laughed to find himself 
already at rehearsal of the gesture. 

It was strange, though, that in this 
glorious fief of bis so many persons should 
as yet live day by day as cattle live, 
suspicious of all other moving things, 
with reason, and roused from their in- 
curious and filthy apathy only when some 
glittering baron, like a resistless eagle, 
swept uncomfortably near on some by- 
errand of the more bright and windy 
upper world. East and north they had 
gone yearly, for so many centuries, these 
dumb peasants, like herded sheep, so that 
in the outcome their carcasses might 
manure the soil of France yonder or of 
more barren Scotland. Give these serfs 
a king, now, who, being absolute, might 
dare to deal in perfect equity with rich 
and poor, who with his advent would 
bring Peace into England as his bride, 
as Trygeus did very anciently in Athens— 
“And then,” the priest paraphrased, 
“may England recover all the blessings 
she has lost, and everywhere the glitter of 
active steel will cease.” For everywhere 
men would crack a rustic jest or two, un- 
hurriedly. The vivid fields would blacken 
under their sluggish ploughs, and they 
would find that with practice it was almost 
as easy to chuckle as it was to cringe. 

Meanwhile on every side the nobles 
tyrannized in their degree, well clothed 
and nourished, but at bottom equally 
comfortless in condition. As illuminate 
by lightning Maudelain saw the many 
factions of his barons squabbling for 
gross pleasures, like wolves over a corpse, 
and blindly dealing death to one another 
to secure at least one more delicious gulp 
before that inevitable mangling by the 
teeth of some yet stronger comrade. The 
complete misery of England showed be- 
fore him like a winter landscape. The 
thing was questionless. He must tread 
henceforward without fear among many 
frightened beasts and to their ultimate 
welfare. On a sudden Maudelain knew 
himself to be strong and admirable 
throughout, and doubt went quite away 
from him. 

True, Richard, poor fool, must die. 
Squarely the priest faced that stark and 
hideous circumstance; to spare Richard 
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was beyond his power, and the boy was 


this brother; yes, this oncoming King 


would be in effect a fratricide, and after 
death irrevocably damned. To burn, and 
eternally to burn, and, worst of all, to 
know that the torment was eternal! ay, 
it would be hard; but, at the cost of one 
ignoble life and one inconsiderable soul, 
to win so many men to manhood be- 
dazzled his every faculty, in anticipation 
of the exploit. 

The tale tells that Maudelain went now 
toward the little garden he knew so well 
which adjoined Dame Anne’s apartments. 
He found the Queen there alone, as now- 
adays she was for the most part, and he 
paused to wonder at her bright and sin- 
gular beauty. How vaguely odd it was, 
he reflected, too, how alien in its effect 
to that of any other woman in sturdy 
England, and how associable it was, some- 
how, with every wild and gracious denizen 
of the woods that blossomed yonder. 

In this place the world was all sunlight, 
temperate but undiluted. They had met 
in a wide unshaded plot of grass, too 
short to ripple, which everywhere glowed 
steadily, like a gem. Right and left birds 
sang as in a contest. The sky was cloud- 
less, a faint and radiant blue through- 
out, save where the sun stayed as yet in 
the zenith, so that the Queen’s brows cast 
honey-colored shadows upon either cheek. 
The priest was greatly troubled by the 
proud and heatless brilliancies, the shrill 
joys, of every object within the radius of 
his senses. 

She was splendidly clothed, in a kirtle 
of very bright green, tinted like the 
verdancy of young ferns in the sunlight, 
and over all a gown of white, cut open 
on either side as far as the hips. This 
garment was embroidered with golden 
leopards and trimmed with ermine. 
About her yellow hair was a chaplet of 
gold, wherein emeralds glowed; her blue 
eyes were as large and bright and change- 
able (he thought) as two oceans in mid- 
summer; and Maudelain stood motionless 
and seemed to himself but to revere, as 
the Earl Ixion did, some bright and never 
stable wisp of cloud, while somehow all 
elation departed from him as water does 
from a wetted sponge compressed. He 
laughed discordantly, but within the mo- 
ment his sunlit face was still and glorious 
like that of an image. 


“Wait—! O my only friend—!” said 
Maudelain. Then in a level voice he told 
her all, unhurriedly and without am 
sensible emotion. 

She had breathed once, with a pro- 
found inhalation. She had screened her 
countenance from his gaze what while 
you might have counted fifty. More late- 
ly the lithe body of Dame Anne was alert 
as one suddenly aroused from dreaming 
“This means more war, for De Vere and 
Tressilian and De la Pole and Bramber, 
and others of the barons know that th 
King’s fall signifies their ruin. Many 
thousands die to-morrow.” 

He answered, “It means a brief and 
cruel war.” 

“Tn that war the nobles will ride 
abroad with banners and gay surcoats, 
and kill and ravish in the pauses of their 
songs; while daily in that war the naked 
peasants will kill, the one the other, with- 
out knowing why.” 

His thought had forerun hers. “ Many 
would die, but in the end I would be 
King, and the general happiness would 
rest at my disposal. The adventure of 
this world is wonderful, and it goes 
otherwise than under the strict tutelage 
of reason.” 

“ Not yours, but Gloucester’s and his 
barons’. Friend, they would set you on 
the throne to be their puppet and to move 
only as they pulled the strings. Thwart 
them and they will fling you aside, as the 
barons have dealt aforetime with every 
king that dared oppose them. Nay, they 
desire to live pleasantly, to have good 
fish o’ Fridays, and white bread and the 
finest wine the whole year through, and 
there is not enough for all, say they. Can 
you alone contend against them? and 
conquer them?—ther. only do I bid 
you reign.” 

The sun had grown too bright, too 
merciless, but as always she drew the 
truth from him, even to his agony. “I 
eannot. I would not endure a fortnight. 
Heaven help us, nor you nor I nor any 
one may transform of any personal force 
this bitter time, this piercing, cruel day 
of frost and sun. Charity and Truth are 
excommunicate, and the King is only an 
adorned and fearful person who leads 
wolves toward their quarry, lest, lacking 
it, they turn and devour him. Every- 
where the powerful labor to put one an- 
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ther out of worship, and each to stand 
the higher with the other’s corpse as his 
pedestal; and always Lechery and Hatred 
vay these proud and inconsiderate fools 
winds blow at will the gay leaves of 
tumn. We but fight with gaudy shad- 
vs, we but aspire to overpass a mountain 
unstable sand! We two alone of all the 
fiing world! Oh, it is horrible, and 

| think that Satan plans the jest! We 
eam a while of refashioning this bleak 
erse, and we know that we alone can 
and we are as demigods, you and 

n those gallant dreams, and at the end 

can but poultice some dirty rascal!” 

The Queen answered sadly: “ Once 

| God tread the tangible world, for a 

ry little while, and, look you, to what 

vial matters He devoted that brief 
ace! Only to chat with fishermen, and 
reason with lost women, and habitually 
consort with rascals, till at last He 
ght die between two cut-purses, ig- 
miniously! Were the considerate per- 
ns of His day moved at all by the death 

f this fanatic? I bid you now enumerate 
through what long halls did the sleek 
heralds proclaim His crucifixion! and the 
rmament of great-jowled emperors that 

ere distraught by it?” 

He answered: “It is true. Of anise 
even and of cumin the Master estimates 
His tithe—”’ Maudelain broke off with 

yapping laugh. “Puf! He is wiser 
than we. I am King of England. It is 
my) heritage.” 

“Tt means war. Many will die, many 
thousands will die, and to no betterment 
of affairs.” 

“T am King of England. I am 
Heaven’s satrap here, and answerable to 
Heaven alone. It is my heritage.” And 
now his large and cruel eyes flamed as he 
regarded her. 

And visibly beneath their glare the 
woman changed. “My friend, must I 
not love you any longer? You would be 
content with happiness? I am jealous of 
that happiness! for you are the one friend 
that I have had, and so dear to me— 
look you!” she said, with a light; wistful 
laugh, “there have been times ‘when T 
was afraid of everything you touched, 
and I hated everything you looked at. I 
would not have you stained; I desired but 
to pass my whole life between the four 
walls of some dingy and eternal gaol, 
Vou. CXVIIL—No. 707.—87 
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forever alone with you, lest you become 
as other men. I would in that period 
have been the very bread you eat, the 
least perfume that delights you, the clod 
you touch in crushing it, and always I 
loathed what pleasure I derive from life 
because I might not transfer it to you 
undiminished. For I wanted somehow 
to make you happy to my own anguish... 
It was wicked, I suppose, for the im 
agining of it made me happy, too.” 
Throughout she spoke as simply as 
a child. 

And beside him Maudelain’s hands had 
fallen like so much lead, and remember- 
ing his own nature, he longed for an- 
nihilation only, before she had appraised 
his vileness. 

“With reason Augustine crieth out 
against the lust of the eyes. ‘ For pleas- 
ure seeketh objects beautiful, melodious, 
fragrant, savory, and soft; but this dis- 
ease those contrary as well, not for the 
sake of suffering annoyance, but out of 
the lust of making trial of them!’ Ah, 
ah! too curiously I planned my own 
damnation, too presumptuously I had es- 
teemed my soul a worthy scapegoat, and 
I had gilded my enormity with many 
lies. Yet indeed, indeed, I had believed 
brave things, I had planned a not igno- 
ble bargain—! Ey, say, is it not laugh- 
able, Madame ?—as my birthright Heav- 
en accords me a penny, and with that 
only penny I must anon be seeking to 
bribe Heaven.” 

Presently he said: “ Yet are we indeed 
God’s satraps, as but now I cried in my 
vainglory, and we hold within our palms 
the destiny of many peoples. Depardieux! 
He is wiser than we are, it may be! And 
as always Satan offers no unhandsome 
bribes—bribes that are tangible and sure.” 

They stood like effigies, lit by the broad, 
unsparing splendor of the morning, but 
again their kindling eyes had met, and 
again the man shuddered visibly, con- 
vulsed by a monstrous and repulsive joy. 
“ Decide! oh, decide very quickly, my only 
friend!” he wailed, “for throughout I 
am all filth!” 

Closer she drew to him and without 
hesitaney laid one hand on either shoul- 
der. “QO my only friend!” she breathed, 
with red lax lips which were very near 
to his, “ throughout so many years I have 
ranked your friendship as the chief of all 
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my honors! and I pray God with an en- 
tire heart that I may die so soon as I 
have done what I must do to-day!” 

Almost did Edward Maudelain smile, 
but now his stiffening mouth could not 
complete the brave attempt. “God save 
King Richard!” said the priest. “ For 
by the cowardice and greed and ignorance 
of little men were Salomon himself con- 
founded, and hy them is Hercules lightly 
unhorsed. Were I Leviathan, whose bones 
were long ago picked clean by pismires, I 
could perform nothing. Therefore do you 
pronounce my doom.” 

“QO King,” then said Dame Anne, “I 
bid you go forever from the court and 
live forever a landless man, and friend- 
less, and without even name. I bid you 
dare to cast aside all happiness and 
wealth and comfort and each common tie 
that even a pickpocket may boast, like 
tawdry and unworthy garments. In fine, 
I bid you dare be King dnd absolute, yet 
not of England, but of your own being, 
alike in motion and in thought and even 
in wish. This doom I dare adjudge and 
to pronounce, since we are royal and God’s 
satraps, you and I.” 

Twice or thrice his dry lips moved be- 
fore he spoke. He was aware of in- 
numerable birds that carolled with a 
piercing and intolerable sweetness. “O 
Queen!” he hoarsely said, “O fellow 
satrap! Heaven has many fiefs. A fair 
province is wasted and accords no rev- 
enue. Therein waste beauty and a shrewd 
wit and an illimitable charity that of their 
pride go in fetters and achieve no in- 
crease. To-day the young King junkets 
with his flatterers, and but rarely thinks 
of England. You have that beauty in 
desire of which many and many a man 
would blithely enter hell, and the mere 
sight of which may well cause a man’s 
voice to tremble as my voice trembles 
now, and in desire of which— But I 
tread afield! Of that beauty you have 
made no profit. I bid you now gird 
either loin for an unlovely traffic. Old 
Legion must be fought with fire. True 
that the age is sick, that we may not cure, 
we can but salve the hurt—” Now had 
his hand torn open his sombre gown, and 
the man’s bared breast shone in the sun- 
light, for everywhere were tiny beads of 
sweat. Twice he cried the Queen’s name 
aloud, without prefix. In a while he said: 
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“TI bid you weave incessantly such snares 
of brain and body as may lure King 
Richard to be swayed by you, until 
against his will you daily guide this 
shallow-hearted fool to some commendable 
action. I bid you live as other folk do 
hereabout. Coax! beg! cheat! wheedle! 
lie!” he barked, like a teased dog, “ till you 
achieve in part the task which is denied 
me. This doom I dare adjudge and to 
pronounce, since we are royal and God’s 
satraps, you and I.” 

She answered with a tiny, wordless 
sound. He prayed for even horror as he 
appraised his handiwork. But presently, 
“TI take my doom,” the Queen proudly 
said. “I shall be lonely now, my only 
friend, and yet—it does not matter,” the 
Queen said, with a little shiver. “ No, 
nothing will ever greatly matter now, 
I think.” 

Her eyes had filled with tears, she was 
unhappy, and as always this knowledg: 
roused in Maudelain a sort of frenzied 
pity and a hatred, quite illogical, of al! 
other things existent. She was unhappy, 
that only he realized; and half-way he 
had strained a soft and groping hand 
toward his lips when he relinquished it. 
“Nay, not even that,” said Edward 
Maudelain, very proudly, too, and now 
at last he smiled; “since we are God’s 
satraps, you and I.” Afterward he stood 
thus for an appreciable silence, with 
ravenous eyes, motionless save that be- 
hind his back his fingers were bruising 
one another. Everywhere was this or that 
bright color and an incessant melody. It 
was unbearable. Then it was over: the 
ordered progress of all happenings was 
apparent, simple, and natural; and con- 
tentment came into his heart like a flight 
of linnets over level fields at dawn. He 
left her, and as he wernt he sarig: 


“ Christ save us all, as well He can, 
A solis ortus cardine! 
For He is both God and man, 
Qui natus est de virgine, 
And we but part of His wide plan 
That sing, and heartily sing we, 
Gloria Tibi, Domine! 


“ Retween a heifer and an ass 
Enixa est puerpera; 
In ragged woollen clad He was 
Qui regnat super ethera, 
And patiently may we then pass 
That sing, and heartily sing we, 
Gloria Tibi, Domine!” 
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GRAY 


Queen shivered in the glad sun- 
ht. “I am, it must be, pitiably weak,” 
said at last, “ because I cannot sing 
he does. And, since I am not very 
se, were he to return even now—but 
will not return. He will never re- 
rn,” the Queen repeated, carefully, and 
r and over again. “It is strange | 
not comprehend that he will never 
rn! Ah, Mother of God!” she cried, 
th a steadier voice, “ grant that I may 
ep! nay, of Thy infinite mercy let me 
esently find the heart to weep!” And 
it her many birds sang joyously. 
Next day the English barons held a 
incil, and in the midst of it King 
Richard demanded to be told his age. 
“Your Grace is in your twenty-second 
said the uneasy Gloucester, and 
w with reason troubled, since he had 
seeking all night long for the 
anished Maudelain. 
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“Then have | been under tutors and 
governors longer than any other ward in 
my dominion. My lords, I thank you 
for your past services, but I need them 
no more.” They had no check handy, 
and Gloucester in particular foreread his 
death-warrant, but of necessity he shouted 
with the others, “ Hail, King of England!” 

That afternoon the King’s assumption 
of all royal responsibility was commemo- 
rated by a tournament, over which Dame 
Anne presided. Sixty of her ladies led 
as many knights by silver chains into the 
tilting-ground at Smithfield, and it was 
remarked that the Queen appeared un- 
usually mirthful. The King was in high 
good humor, already a pattern of con- 
jugal devotion; and the royal pair re- 
tired at dusk to the Bishop of London’s 
palace at St. Paul’s, where was held a 
merry banquet, with dancing both be- 
fore and after supper. 


Erin 


BUXTON GOING 


HERE’S no bloom on the heather. 
There’s no flower on the furze: 
They’re whispering and crying together 

Whenever the wet wind stirs. 


The fire on the hearth is failing 
And night is a fearsome thing, 

For the wind creeps through it, wailing, 
And there’s none to bid it sing. 


There’s dun mist on the moor 
And gray mist on the sea— 
There’s darkness in my door, 


For ye cannot come to me! 


The 
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A NOVEL 


CHAPTER XV 


S the pivot of events Miss Lu- 
A cilla Van Tromp was beginning 
to feel the responsibilities of her 
position. Only a woman with an in- 
exhaustible heart could have met as she 
did the demands for sympathy, of various 
shades, made by the chief participants in 
the drama; while there was one phase 
of the action which called for a heroic 
display of conscience. 

It was impossible now to contemplate 
Marion Grimston’s peril without a grave 
sense of the duties imposed by friend- 
ship. Some people might stand by and 
see a girl wreck her happiness by giving 
her heart to an unworthy suitor, but Miss 
Van Tromp was not among that number. 
It was, in fact, one of those junctures at 
which all her good instincts prompted her 
to say, “I ought to go and tell her.” 
As a patriotic spinster she held decided 
views on the question of marriage be- 
tween American heiresses and impecuni- 
ous foreign noblemen—and, in her eyes, 
all foreign noblemen were impecunious 
—in any case; but to see Marion Grim- 
ston become the victim of her parents’ 
vulgar ambition gave to the subject a 
personal bearing which made her duty 
urgent. If ever there was a moment 
when a goddess in a machine could feel 
justified in descending, for active inter- 
vention, it was now. She had the less 
hesitation in doing so, owing to the fact 
that she had known Marion since her 
cradle; and between the two there had 
always existed the subtle tie which not 
seldom binds the widely diverse but es- 
sentially like-minded together. Accord- 
ingly, on a bright May morning, within a 
few days of the last meeting between 
Derek Pruyn and Diane Eveleth, she sal- 
lied forth to the fashionable quarter where 
Mrs. Bayford dwelt, coming home, some 
two hours later, with a considerably ex- 
tended knowledge of the possibilities in- 
herent in human nature. 


The tale Miss Lucilla told was that 
which had already been many times re- 
peated, each narrator lending to it th 
color imparted by his own views of life. 
As now set forth it became the story of 
a girl sought in marriage by a man who 
has inflicted mortal wrong upon an inno 
cent young woman. With unconscious 
art Miss Lucilla placed Marion Grim- 
ston herself in the centre of the piece, 
making the subsidiary characters revolve 
around her. This situation brought with 
it a double duty: the one explicit, in right- 
ing the oppressed, the other implicit— 
for Miss Lucilla balked at putting it- too 
plainly into words—in punishing a wick- 
ed marquis. 

The girl sat with head slightly bowed 
and rich color deepening. If she showed 
emotion at all, it was in her haughty 
stillness, as though she voluntarily put 
all expression out of her face, until the 
recital was ended. The effect on Miss 
Lucilla, as they sat side by side on a 
sofa, was slightly disconcerting, so that 
she came to her conclusion lamely. 

“Of course, my dear, I don’t know 
his side of the story, or what he may 
have to say in self-defence. I’m only 
telling you what I’ve heard, and just as 
I heard it.” 

“T dare say it’s quite right.” 

The brevity and suggested cynicism 
of this reply produced in Miss Lucilla a 
little shock. 

“Oh! Then, you think—?’ 

“There would be nothing surprising 
in it. It’s the sort of thing that’s always 
happening in Paris. It’s one of the pe- 
culiarities of that society that you cal 
never believe half the evil you hear of 
any one—not even if it’s told you by the 
man himself. I might go so far as to say 
that, when it’s told you by himself, you’re 
least of all inclined to credit it.” 

“ But how dreadful!” 

“Things are dreadful or not, accord- 
ing to the degree in which you’re used to 
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them. I’ve grown up in that atmosphere, 
nd so I ean endure it. In fact, any 
other atmosphere seems to me to lack 
some of the necessary ingredients of air; 
ust as to some people—to Napoleon, for 
nstance—a woman who isn’t rouged isn’t 
vholly dressed.” 

“T know that’s only your way of talk- 
ng, dear. Oh, you can’t shock me.” 

“ At any rate, the way of talking shows 

u what I mean. I can quite understand 

ww Monsieur de Bienville might have 
said that of Mrs. Eveleth.” 

Lucilla’s look of pain induced Miss 
Grimston promptly to qualify her state- 
ment. 

‘IT said I could understand it; I did- 
vt say I respected it. It’s only what’s 
been said of hundreds of thousands of 
women in Paris by hundreds of thousands 
f men, and in the place where they’ve 
said it, it’s taken with the traditional 
grain of salt. If all had gone as it 
vas going at the time—if the Eveleths 
hadn’t lost their money—if Mr. Eveleth 
hadn’t shot himself—if Mrs. Eveleth had 
kept her place in French society—the 

ory wouldn’t have done her any harm. 
People would have shrugged their shoul- 
ders at it, and forgotten it. It’s the 
transferring of the scene here, among 
you, that makes it grave. All your ideas 
are so different that what’s bad becomes 
worse, by being carried out of its mi- 
lieu. Monsieur de Bienville must be 
made to understand that, and repair 
the wrong.” 

“You seem to think there’s no question 
but that—there is a wrong?” 

“Oh, I suppose there isn’t. There are 
so many cases of the kind. Mrs. Eveleth 
is probably neither more nor less than 
one of the many Frenchwomen of her 
rank in life, who like to skate out on the 
thin edge of excitement without any in- 
tention of going through. There are al- 
ways women like my aunt Bayford to 
think the worst of people of that sort, and 
to say it.” 

“And yet I don’t see how that jus- 
tifies Monsieur de Bienville.” 

“Tt doesn’t justify; it only explains. 
Responsibility presses less heavily on the 
individual when it’s shared.” 

“But wouldn’t the person—you'll for- 
give me, dear, won’t you, if I’m go- 
ing too far’—wouldn’t the person who 
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has to take his part in that kind of 
responsibility be a doubtful keeper of 
one’s happiness ¢” 

Miss Grimston, half lowering her 
eyes, looked at her visitor with slumber- 
ous suspension of expression, and made 
no reply. 

“Tf a man isn’t good—” Miss Lucilla 
began, again, tremblingly. 

“ No man is perfect.” 

“ True, dear; and yet are there not cer- 
tain qualities which we ought to consider 
as essentials— ?” 

“ Monsieur de Bienville has those qual- 
ities for me.” 

“ But surely, dear, you can’t mean—?” 

“ Yes, I do mean.” 

The avowal was made quietly, with 
the still bearing of one who gives a few 
drops of confession out of deep oceans of 
reserve. Miss Lucilla gazed at her in 
astonishment. That her parents should 
sacrifice her was not surprising; but that 
she should be willing to sacrifice herself 
went beyond the limits of thought. The 
revelation that Marion could actually love 
the man was so startling that it shocked 
her out of her timidity, loosening the 
strings of her eloquence and unsealing 
the sources of her maternal tenderness. 
There was nothing original in Miss Lu- 
cilla’s subsequent line of argument. It 
was the old, oft-uttered, futile appeal to 
the head, when the heart has already 
spoken. It premised the possibility of 
placing one’s affections where one cannot 
give one’s respect, regardless of the fact 
that the thing is done a thousand times 
a day. It reasoned, it predicted, it im- 
plored, with an effect no more disintegra- 
ting on the girl’s decision than moon- 
beams make upon a mountain. Through 
it all, she sat and listened with the veiled 
eyes, and mysterious impassivity, which 
gave to her personality a curiously in- 
calculable quality, as of a force present- 
ing none of the ordinary pher.omena by 
which to measure or compute it. 

It was not till Miss Lucilla touched 
on the subject of honor that she ob- 
tained any sign of the effect she was pro- 
ducing. It was no more on Marion’s part 
than an uneasy movement, but it be- 
trayed its cause. Miss Lucilla pressed her 
point with renewed insistence, and pres- 
ently two big tears hung on the long, 
black lashes and rolled down. 
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“TT should like to see Mrs. Eveleth.” 

Like the hasty raising and dropping 
of a curtain on some jealously guarded 
view, the words gave to Miss Lucilla but 
a fleeting glimpse of what was passing 
in the obscure recesses of the girl’s heart; 
but she determined to make the most of 
it by fixing, there and then, the day 
and hour when, without apparently 
forcing the event, the two might come 
face to face on the neutral ground of 
Gramercy Park. 


It was a meeting that, when it took 
place, would have been attended with 
embarrassment, had not both young 
women been practised in the ways of 
their little world. Progress in mutual 
understanding was made the easier by 
the existence, on both sides, of the 
European view of life, with its fusion 
of interests, its softness of outline, its 
give and take of toleration, in contra- 
distinction to the sharp, clear, insistent 
American demands for a certain line of 
conduct and no other. Five minutes had 
not gone by in talk before each found in 
the other’s presence that sense of repose 
which comes from similar habits of 
thought and a common native idiom. 
Whatever grounds for difference they 
might find, they were, at least, ranged 
on the same side in that battle which the 
two hemispheres half unconsciously wage 
upon each other as to the main purposes 
of life. Thus they were able to approach 
their subject without that first prelim- 
inary shock, which makes it difficult for 
races to agree; and thus, too, Marion 
Grimston found herself, before she was 
aware of it, pouring out to Diane Eve- 
leth that heart which, in response to 
Miss Lueilla’s tender pleading, had 
been dumb. 

They sat in the big, sombre library 
where, only a few days ago, Diane 
had seen Derek Pruyn turn his back on 
her, without even a gesture of farewell. 
On the long mahogany table the red 
azalea was in almost passionate luxuri- 
ance of blossom; while through the open 
window faint odors of lilac came from 
Miss Lucilla’s bit of garden. 

“T don’t want you to think him worse 
than you’re obliged to,” Marion said, as 
though in defence of the stand her heart 
had taken. “T’ve been told that very 


few men possess the two kinds of courag: 
—the moral and the physical. Savonarola 
had the one and Nelson had the other: 
but neither of them had both. And of 
the two, for me, the physical is the es- 
sential. I can’t help it. If I had to 
choose between a soldier and a saint, I’d 
take the soldier. When the worst is said 
of Monsieur de Bienville, it must }b 
admitted that he’s brave.” 

“l’ve always understood that he wa: 
a good rider and a good shot,” Dian 
admitted. “I’ve no doubt that in battk 
he would conduct himself like a hero.” 

The girl’s head went up proudly, and 
from the languorous eyes there came on: 
splendid flash before the lids fell over 
them again. 

“T know he would; and when a man 
has that sort of courage he’s worth 
saving.” 

“You admit, then, that he needs to 
be—saved ?” 

Again the heavy lids were lifted for 
one brief, search-light glance. 

“Yes; I admit that. I believe he has 
wronged you. I ean’t tell you how | 
know it; but I do. It’s to tell you so that 
I’ve asked you to come here. I hoped 
to make you see, as I do, that he’s eapable 
of doing it without appreciating the na 
ture of his crime. If we could get him 
to see that—” 

“ Then—what ?” 

“He'd make you reparation.” 

“ Are you so sure?” 

“T’m very sure. If he didn’t—” 

The consequences of that possibility 
being difficult of expression, she hung 
upon her words. 

“T should be sorry to have you 
brought to so momentous a decision on 
my account.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be on your account; it 
would be on my own. I understand my- 
self well enough to see that I could love 
a dishonorable man; but I couldn’t mar- 
ry him.” 

“You have, of course, your own idea 
as to what makes a man dishonorable.” 

“What makes a man dishonorable is 
to persist in dishonor after he has become 
aware of it. Any one may speak thought- 
lessly, or boastfully, or foolishly, and be 
forgiven for it. But he can’t be forgiven 
if he keeps it up, especially when by his 
doing so a woman has to suffer.” 
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The movement with which Diane push- 
d back her chair and rose betrayed a 
troubled rather than an impatient spirit. 

“Miss Grimston,” she said, standing 
before the girl and looking down upon 
her, “I should almost prefer not to have 

uu take my affairs into your con- 
sideration. I doubt if they’re worth it. 
. ean’t deny that I shrink from be- 

ming a factor in your life, as well as 

m feeling that you must make your 

cisions, or unmake them, with reference 

me.” 

“T’m not making my decisions, or un- 
making them, with reference to you; it’s 

th reference to Monsieur de Bienville. 
He has my father’s consent to his asking 
me to be his wife. I understand that, ac- 

rding to the formal French fashion, he’s 
going to do it to-morrow. Before I give 
m an answer I must know that he is 
ch a man as I could marry.” 
“You would have thought him so if 
1 hadn’t heard this about me.” 
‘Even so, it’s better for me to have 
ard it. Any prudent person would tell 
u that. What I’m going to ask you to 
lo now will not be for your sake; it will 
» for mine.” 
‘You’re going to ask me to do 
something ?” 

“ Yes; to see Monsieur de Bienville.” 

Diane recoiled, with an expression 
of dismay. 

“T know it will be hard for you,” Miss 
Grimston pursued, “and I wouldn’t ask 
you to do it if it were not the straightest 
way out of a perplexing situation. I’ve 
confidence enough in him to believe that 
when he has seen you and heard your 
story, he’ll act according to the dictates 
of a nature which I know to be essential- 
ly honorable, even if it’s weak. You can 
see what that will mean to us all. It will 
not only clear you and rehabilitate him, 
but it will bring happiness to me.” 

There was something in the way in 
which these brief statements were made 
that gave them the nature of an appeal. 
The very difficulty of the reserved heart 
in speaking out—the shame-flushed cheek 
—the subdued voice—the halting breath 

had on Diane a more potent effect than 
eloquence. What was left of her own 
hope, too, at once pt forth its claim at 
the possibility of getting justice. It was 
a matter of taking her courage in both 
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hands, in one tremendous effort, but the 
fact that this girl believed in her was a 
stimulus to making the attempt. Before 
they parted—with stammering expres- 
sions of mutual sympathy—she had given 
her word to do it. 


CHAPTER XVI 


or the degree to which masculine good 
looks and elegance are accessories to 
impressing a maid’s heart, the Mar- 
quis de Bienville had reason to be sure 
of the effect he was producing, as he 
bent and kissed Miss Marion Grimston’s 
hand, in her aunt’s drawing-room, on 
the following afternoon. He was not 
surprised to detect the thrill that shot 
through her being at his act of homage, 
and communicated itself back to him; 
for he was tolerably certain of her love. 
That had been, to all intents and pur- 
poses, confessed more than two years 
ago; while, during the intervening time, 
he had not lacked signs that the gift 
once bestowed had never been withdrawn. 
He had stood for a few seconds at the 
threshold on entering the room, just to 
rejoice consciously at his great good for- 
tune. She had risen, but not advanced, 
to meet him, her tall figure, sheathed in 
some close-fitting soft stuff, thrown into 
relief by the dark blue velvet portiére 
behind her. He was not unaware of 
his unworthiness in the presence of this 
superb young creature, and as he crossed 
the room, it was with the humility of a 
worshipper before a shrine. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, simply, when 
he had raised himself, “I come to tell 
you that I love you.” 

The glance, slightly oblique, of sus- 
pended expression with which she re- 
ceived the words encouraged him to 
continue. 

“T know how far what I have to give 
is beneath the honor of your acceptance; 
and yet when men love they are impelled 
to offer all the little that they have. My 
one hope lies in the fact that a woman 
like you doesn’t love a man for what he 
is—but for what she can make him.” 

The words were admirably chosen, 
reaching her heart with a force greater 
than he knew. 

“ A woman,” she answered, with a 
certain stately uplifting of the head, “ can 
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only make a man that which he has al- 


ready the power to become. She may be 
able to point out the way; but it’s for him 
to follow it.” 

“JT don’t think you'd see 
at that.” 

“T’m glad you say so; because the road 
[ should have to ask you to take would 
be a hard one.” 

The startled toss of his handsome head, 
the light of alarm in his were 
like those she remembered to have seen 
in a stag she had stalked last year in 
Scotland. It was the fear of the crea- 
ture that relies on its scent for danger, 
and is ever on the alert against being 
caught. After the first involuntary move- 
ment he stood his ground, and gave his 
answer promptly. 

“ The harder the better, if it’s anything 
by which I can prove my love.” 

“<i but it’s not only that; 
something by which you could 
mine.” 

His face brightened. 

“In that case, mademoiselle—speak.” 

She took an instant to assemble her 
forees, standing before him with a calm- 
ness she did not feel. 

“ You must forgive me,” she said, try- 
ing to keep her voice steady, “if I take 
the initiative, as no girl is often called 
upon to do. Perhaps I should hesitate 
more if you hadn’t told me, two years 
ago, what I know you’ve come to re- 
peat to-day. The fact that I’ve wait- 
ed those two years to hear you say it 
gives me a right that otherwise I 
shouldn’t claim.” 

He bowed. 

“There are no rights that a woman 
can have over a man which you, made- 
moiselle, do not possess over me.” 

“ Before telling me again,” she con- 
tinued, speaking with difficulty, “ what 
you've told me already, I want to 
say that I can only listen to it on 
one condition.” 

“Which is—?”’ 

“That your own conscience is at peace 
with itself.” 

Again there was that startled toss of 
the head, but he answered bravely: 

“Ts one’s conscience ever at peace 
with itself? A woman’s, perhaps; but 
a man’s—!” 

He shook his head with that wistful 
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smile of contrition which is already a 
plea for pardon. 

“I’m not speaking of life in genera 
but of something in particular. I wa: 
you to understand, before you ask me 
what you’ve come to ask, that you could 
n’t make one woman happy while you’r 
doing another a great wrong.” 

He was sure now of what was in stor 
for him, and braced himself for his part 
He was one of those men who need but t: 
see peril to see also the way of meeting 
it. He stood for a minute, very straight 
and erect, like a soldier before a 
martial—a culprit whose guilt is 
excused by his very manliness. 

“TI have wronged women. They’v 
wronged me, too. All I can do to shovw 
I’m sorry for it is—not to give them th 
same sort of offence again.” 

“T’m thinking of one woman — on 
woman in particular.” 


cour! 


halt 


He threw back his head with fin 
confidence. 

“T don’t know her.” 

“Think. Perhaps you've forgotte 
her.” 

“T don’t know her,” he repeated, en 
ergetically. “There isn’t a woman in 


the world who can charge me with a 
wrong which she herself didn’t share.” 

She lifted the portiére against which 
she stood, and passed behind it. When 
she returned she was accompanied by 
Diane, who greeted Bienville with a 
barely perceptiwle inclination of the head ; 
but he ignored it, in order to speak first. 

“Tlas this lady,” he asked, turning to 
Miss Grimston with an air of perplexity. 
“anything to do with what you’ve just 
been saying ?” 

“Yes,” she answered; “I invited her 
here this afternoon for a very special 
purpose.” 

“Then perhaps she'll be good enough 
to tell me what it is.” 

Diane’s reply came with disconcerting 
straightforwardness. 

“Tt’s to appeal to your mercy. I think 
you must have some for me or you would- 
n’t be a Frenchman.” 

He took an instant in which to for- 
mulate his reply. 

“T don’t see why you should find it 
necessary to ask for that. I’ve shown 
you merey, and I’m ready to continue 
doing so.” 
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“ Will you tell me how?” 
‘I thought some one else might have 
yne that already. If he hasn’t, it might 
well for you to ask him.” 
‘ Since apparently you know my affairs, 
must be conscious of the injury 
vre doing me.” 
“T’m conscious of the injury you've 
ne yourself. Why put the responsi- 
ty on me? I do my best to blot out 
past by saying no more about it. How 
ch farther is it possible for me to go?” 
She turned towards Marion with a lit- 
gesture of helplessness. 

“Tt’s no use—” she began, but Bien- 
ille broke in before she could continue. 

“Tf we are to go on with this con- 

rsation, wouldn’t it spare you, made- 

oiselle, if we did so alone ?”’ 

“ No—not unless Mrs. Eveleth wishes 

I’m afraid I shock you by staying, 

t you must remember that I’m twenty- 

x years of age—as old as Mrs. Eveleth— 
nd know quite well what goes on in the 

rld around me. Id rather stay, if 

wll both allow me.” 

“Tn that case,” said Bienville, stepping 
hack a pace or two and surveying them 
both with an odd smile, “my situation 
is a peculiar one—one such as you'd 
ave to come to America to find. If 
[ understand you aright, mademoiselle, 
vowre under the impression that this 
lady has some ground of complaint 
against me.” 

The girl inclined her head assentingly. 

“So convineed are you of that, that I 
ean only do right in your eyes by some 
publie aet of penitence.” 

She inclined her head again. 

“ And if I were to make what our old 
chroniclers call the amende honorable, 
wearing the white shroud, so to speak, 
and earrying the lighted taper, you would 
consent to become my wife.” 

She looked at him hesitatingly, but as 
if foreed by some unseen hand she bowed 
her head again. 

“Tt’s a great prize. It’s even a great 
temptation. But, if you'll forgive my 
curiosity, may I inquire why you attach 
so much more credence to her word than 
you do to mine?” 

“T’m not pitting word against word. 
['m only trying to rectify an error. As 
a matter of fact, I believe in you; but 
I believe, too, that you’re not acting up 
Vor. CXVITI.—No. 707.88 
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to your own high standard. You’d ask 
me again how I know it; but I couldn't 
explain it to you. I suppose it’s by 
that woman-instinct which it’s always 
useless to try to quench by argument. 
liowever it comes about, I’m none the 
less sure that you’re wronging an in- 
nocent woman; and wronging yourself 
even more.” 

“Since you carry your convictions out 
of the field of argument, I don’t know 
what there is for me to say.” 

“ There’s nothing for you to say, mon- 
sieur,” Diane broke in, quickly, “ but to 
tell the truth. I know it’s hard for you; 
but it will be the easiest course in the end. 
I understand your situation better than 
you think. Youw’re a proud man guilty 
of having, in a moment of exasperation, 
spoken rashly. As Miss Grimston has 
pointed out to me, there’s nothing un- 
pardonable in that. The crime comes in 
ruining lives and breaking hearts by per- 
sisting in a lie.” 

“Take care, madame. There are cer- 
tain words more offensive than any acts. 
Remember that you’re in my power. So 
far I’ve spared you; but if I chose I could 
crush you—like that!” 

The snap of his fingers was like the 
cut of a whip-lash on the face, but Diane 
stood her ground. 

“IT know you could. Any man can 
erush any woman, if he’s vile enough. 
My one chance of salvation lies in the 
possibility that you’re not as vile as you 
think yourself. There was a moment 
when I thought you might be, and yet, 
on reflection, I’ve never known a French- 
man whose heart could not be touched 
by misery. You and I have that, at least, 
in common—that we spring from the 
same soil, of the same blood, with the 
same traditions of honor, and pride of 
race. It’s been something for me to be 
able to say to myself that no Bienville 
could play to the end the réle you've 
undertaken. You boast that you could 
crush me—like that! Of course you 
could. What am I? What protecticn 
have I against you, or any man, who 
chooses to hunt me down? Even the 
probabilities are against me. You and 
T both know—every one interested in 
me knows—that such things are true 
of hundreds of women in the society 
T moved in. What more likely than that 
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they should have been true of me? 
Only, they were not. They never were. 
No one knows it better than yourself. 
I’ll do you the justice to say that if they 
had been you’d be the last to go before 
the world and glory in the fact. It’s 
because you failed that you were driven 
to do it. Oh, don’t fancy that I haven’t 
repented of any injury I have ever done 
you! How much more do you want me 
to hear?” 

“T’m not putting anything upon you, 
ma chére madame. It’s the world. It 
isn’t my fault if there’s one law for the 
woman and another for the man.” 

“Oh, don’t keep that up, I implore 
you. There’s only one person in the 
world who would take my word against 
yours — and that’s the woman who 
loves you.” 

“Then you do love me?” 

He looked from Diane to Marion, who 
returned his gaze with something like a 
speechless assent. 

“Yes, she loves you,” Diane hurried 
on; “she loves you as God loves—for the 
good that is in you. She sees the evil, 
as God sees it, and yet cares for you in 
spite of it. The pity of it would break 
one’s heart if it were not that I know that 
you could be worthy of her if you chose. 
You’re not a monster, Bienville. On the 
contrary, you’re a man of good instincts 
and excellent qualities, capable of taking 
a high place in the world. You owe 
a great deal to yourself; you owe even 
more to the honor of your house; but 
you owe most of all to the girl who 
sees the best in you when you are show- 
ing her the worst, and trusts you to 
do right even when you persist in doing 
wrong. Look, Marquis,” she went on, rapid- 
ly. “T’ll tell you something she said: I'll 
betray all her secrets; she said: ‘I could 
love a dishonorable man; but I could 
never marry one.’ She said that, Mar- 
quis, in speaking of you. But she also 
said: ‘What makes a man dishonorable 
is to persist in dishonor when he has 
become aware of it.’ And you,” she 
eried, “ you’ve become aware of it. There 
isn’t a prompting of your nature that 
doesn’t protest against the outrage you’re 
inflicting on yourself. Oh, don’t try to 
tell me it isn’t so. I know it—for other- 
wise you couldn’t be a Bienville.” 

Still speaking rapidly, she moved nearer. 


“She loves you, as I’m convinced that 
you love her. But what’s the good of 
love, when there’s nothing to support it? 
Love is the flower of life, but the flower 
must have a root, and the root must have 
a soil; and the soil of love is—honor. Love 
rooted in shame is but a rose planted in 
the mire. Suppose—just suppose !—that 
you could do what you’re striving for, 
and make her believe that I am what 
you’ve called me. Then—what? Then 
she marries you. You get a noble wife, 
and—a great deal of money. Excellent! 
But what next? Next you’ll remem- 
ber how you got them. You'll think 
of me. You'll think of me as the woman 
whom you beat back from her last chance, 
in order that you might climb over her 
into safety. You’ll have your wife—your 
money —your children, perhaps — but 
you'll have also the thought of me. And 
you'll have, too, the consciousness that 
you’re a Bienville—the first of your race 
to be worse than an assassin.” 

She came so near that she almost 
touched him. 

“And it would be so easy for you 
to do right—so easy! I’d make it easy 
for you. All I should ask would be 
that you should go to—to—to—to 
the man—I love— Yes, I do love him! 
I will say it!—I should only ask you 
to go to him and tell him—tell him— 
Oh, you know what you’d have to tell 
him! TI needn’t dictate to you—tell him 
I wasn’t wholly unworthy of what he 
offered me—tell him I wasn’t absolutely 
beneath the honor of his love—tell him 
he needn’t see me any more—I don’t 
want to see him!—but tell him—ah, tell 
him, that I was not—that I was not— 
not what you made him think me. I 
don’t want anything from him now but— 
but—his respect. Get it for me, Bien- 
ville. Say you will! Say it! Have pity 
on me! Have pity—!” 

She broke off abruptly, turning to 
Marion Grimston with one of her fatal- 
istic French gestures. 

“Tt’s no use,” she cried. “He won’t 
listen to me. I can see it in his face.” 

Moving aside, she stood, her face 
averted from the man and the girl who 
remained confronting each other now 
in mutual questioning. The main action, 
which for the last few minutes had 
belonged to Diane, suddenly passed to 
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hem. The chance of salvation being 

s offered to Bienville, Miss Grim- 
ton, who found speech impossible, faint- 

smiled her hope that he would seize 
s opportunity. 

As he returned her gaze, he seemed 

ost ready to respond to her expecta- 

ns. The desire for peace of mind 
ended with some higher prompting to 
rge him to make a clean breast of the 
fair and be done with it. He was al- 
ady on the verge of speaking, when, by 
leap of the imagination, he saw himself 
he would be after confession—humil- 
ed, abject, grotesque—a butt for the 
licule he found harder to bear than 
morse. Once or twice he appeared 
ut to say something, but no word 
ssed his lips. As the minutes went by 
became clearer to him that he had 
hosen his course—base as he felt it!— 

o years ago, and that it was too late 

to recede. As Marion Grimston 

ntinued to look at him with that half- 

vuraging, half-wistful smile, he slow- 
shook his head. 

The act, of which he himself was 

arcely conscious, startled her into sud- 
len movement. Though she stood at a 
listanee, she shrank farther from him 
till. For a second her brows were lifted 

amazement at this refusal, till, with 
eyes fixed upon him, as if to call his at- 
tention to the significance of her act, she 
crossed the room and laid her hand on 
Diane’s arm. 

3ienville drew himself up with quick, 
soldierlike precision. 

“ Mademoiselle has given me her an- 
swer,” he said, quietly. “ There is noth- 
ing for me to do now but to thank her— 
and go.” 

She bowed her assent. He bowed in 
his turn—separately to her and to Diane. 
Chen, with the foreed dignity of a man 
practised in all the turns of drawing-room 
drama, he took himself from the room. 


CHAPTER XVII 


URING the summer that followed, 

Derek Pruyn set himself the task 
of stamping the memory and influence 
of Diane Eveleth out of his life. His 
sense of duty combined with his feelings 
of self-respect in making the attempt. In 
reflecting on his last interview with 
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her, he saw the weakness of the stand 
he had taken in it, recoiling from so un- 
worthy a position with natural reaction. 
To have been in love at all at his age 
struck him as humiliation enough; but 
to have been in love with that sort of 
woman came very near mental malady. 
He said “that sort of woman,” because 
the vagueness of the term gave scope to 
the bitterness of resentment with which 
he tried to overwhelm her. It enabled him 
to create some such paradise of pain as 
that into which the souls of Othello and 
Desdemona might have gone together. 
Had he been a Moor of Venice he would 
doubtless have smothered her with a pil- 
low; but being a New York banker he 
could only try to slay the image, whose 
eyes and voice had never haunted him 
so persistently as now. In his rage of 
suffering he was as little able to take a 
reasoned view of the situation as the 
maddened bull in the arena to appraise 
the skill of his tormentors. 

When in the middle of May he re- 
tired to Rhinefields it was with the in- 
tention of laying waste all that Diane 
had left behind in the course of her brief 
passage through his life. The process 
being easier in the exterior phases of 
existence than in those more secret and 
remote, he determined to work from the 
outside inward. Wherever anything re- 
minded him of her, he erased, destroyed, 
or removed it. All that she had changed 
within the house he put back into the 
state in which it was before she came. 
Where he had followed her suggestions 
about the grounds and gardens he re- 
versed the orders. Taken as outward and 
visible signs of the inward and spiritual 
change he was trying to create within 
himself, these childish acts gave him a 
passionate satisfaction. In a short time, 
he boasted to himself, he would have 
obliterated all trace of her presence, ex- 
cept for what was indelible on his heart. 

And so he came, in time, to giving 
his attention to Dorothea. She. too, bore 
the impress of Diane; and as she bore it 
more markedly ‘han the inanimate things 
around, it caused him the greater pain. 
He could forbid her to hold intercourse 
with Diane, and to speak of her; but he 
could not control the blending of French 
and Trish intonations her voice had 
caught, or the gestures into which she 
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slipped through youth’s mimetic instinct. 
In happier days he had been amused to 
note the degree to which Dorothea had be- 
come the unconscious copy of Diane; but, 
now, this constant reproduction of her 
ways was torture. Telling himself that it 
was not the child’s fault, he bore it at first 
with what self-restraint he could; but 
as solitude encouraged brooding thoughts, 
he found, as the summer wore on, 
that his stock of patience was running 
low. There were times when some chance 
sentence, or imitated bit of mannerism, 
on Dorothea’s part, almost drew from 
him that which in tragedy would be a 
ery, but which in our smaller life be- 
comes the hasty, or exasperated, word. 

In these circumstances the explosion 
was bound to come; and one day it pro- 
duced itself unexpectedly, and about noth- 
ing. Thinking of it afterward Derek was 
unable to say why it should have taken 
place then more than at any other time. 
He was standing on the lawn, noting 
with savage complacency that the bit 
by which he had enlarged it, at Diane’s 
prompting, had grown up again, in luxu- 
riant grass, when Dorothea descended 
the steps of the Georgian brick house, 
behind him. In her flowered muslin and 
Leghorn hat, she had more than ever the 
daintiness of a Meissen statuette; while 
the little foot, in its brown shoe, with 
which she pointed out something in the 
grass to the collie bounding beside her, 
had the trimness of Whistler’s Yellow 
Buskin. Her father’s back being to- 
ward her, he knew of her approach only 
when she spoke. 

“Would you be afther wantin’ me to- 
day?’ she called out, using the Irish 
expression Diane affected in moments 
of fun. 

“ Dorothea,” he cried, sharply, wheel- 
ing round on her, “drop that idiotic 
way of speaking. If you think it’s 
amusing you’re mistaken. You can’t 
even do it properly.” 

The words were no sooner out than he 
regretted them, but it was too late to 
take them back. Moreover, when a man, 
nervously suffering, has once wounded 
the feelings of one he loves, it is 
not seldom his instinct to go on and 
wound them again. 

“We have enough of that sort of lan- 
guage from the servants and the stable 








boys. Be good enough in future to use 
your mother-tongue.” 

Standing where his words had stopped 
her, a few yards away, she looked up at 
him with the clear gaze of astonishment; 
but the slight shrug of the shoulders 
before she spoke was also a trick caught 
from Diane, and not calculated to allay 
his annoyance. 

“Very well, father,” she answered, 
with a quietness indicating judgment 
held in reserve, “I won’t do it again. 
I only meant to ask you if you want 
me for anything in particular to-day; 
otherwise I shall go over and lunch at 
the Thoroughgoods’.” 

“The Thoroughgoods’ again? Can’ 
you get through a day without going 
there ?” 

“T suppose I could if it was necessary ; 
but it isn’t.” 

“T think it is. You'll do well not to 
wear out your welcome anywhere.” 

“T’m not afraid of that.” 

“Then I am; so you'd better stay 
at home.” 

He wheeled from her as sharply as 
he had turned to confront her, striding 
off toward a wild border, where he 
tried to conceal the extent to which he 
was ashamed of his ill temper by pre- 
tending to be engrossed in the efforts of 
a bee to work its way into a blue cow! 
of monkshood. When he looked round 
again she was still standing where he had 
left her, her eyes clouded by an expres- 
sion of wondering pain that smote him 
to the heart. 

Had he possessed sufficient mastery of 
himself he would have gone back, and 
begged her pardon, and sent her away to 
enjoy herself. It was what he wanted to 
do; but the tension of his nerves seemed 
to get relief from the innocent thing’s 
suffering. The very fact that her pretty 
little face was set with his own obstinacy 
of self-will, while behind it her spirit was 
rising against this capricious tyranny, 
goaded him into persistence. He re- 
membered how often Diane had told him 
that Dorothea could be neither led nor 
driven; she could only be “ managed ”’; 
but he would show Diane, he would 
show himself, that she could be both 
driven and led, and that “ management ” 
should go the way of the wall-fruit and 
the roses. 
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As. recrossing the lawn, he made as 
though he would pass her without further 
words, he was an excellent illustration 
§ the degree to which the adult man 
of the world, capable of taking an im- 
portant part among his fellow men, can 
be, at times, nothing but an overgrown 
nfant. It was not surprising, however, 
that Dorothea should not see this aspect 
of his personality, or look upon his com- 
mands as other than those of an unrea- 
sonable despotism. 

‘Father,” she said, “I can’t go on 
living like this.” 

“Living like what?’ 

“Living as we've lived all this 
summer.” 

“ What’s the matter with the summer ? 
It’s like any other summer, isn’t it?” 

“The summer may be like any other 
summer; but you’re not like yourself. 
| do everything I can to please you, 
but—” 

‘You needn’t do anything to please 
me but what you’re told.” 

“T always do what I’m told—when 
you tell me; but you only tell me by 
fits and starts.” 

“Then, I tell you now; you’re not to 
go to the Thoroughgoods’.” 

“But they expect me. I said I’d go 
to lunch. They’ll think it very strange, 
if I don’t.” 

“They'll think what they please. It’s 
enough for you to know what I think.” 

“But that’s just what I don’t know. 
Ever since Diane went away—” 

“Stop that! I’ve forbidden you to 
speak—” 

“But you can’t forbid me to think; 
and I think till I’m utterly bewil- 
dered. You don’t explain anything to 
me. You haven’t even told me why she 
went away. If TI ask a question you 
won’t answer it.” 

“What’s necessary for you to know, 
you ean depend on me to tell you. Any- 
thing I don’t explain to you, you may 
dismiss from your mind.” 

“ But that’s not reasonable, father; it’s 
not possible. If you want me to obey 
you I must know what I’m doing. Be- 
cause I don’t know what I’m doing 
I haven’t—” 

“You haven’t obeyed me?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“Not entirely. I’ve meant to tell you 
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when an occasion offered, so I might as 
well do it now. I’ve written to Diane.” 

“ You’ve—!” 

He strode up to her and caught her 
by the arm. It was not strange that she 
should take the curious light in his face 
for that of anger; but a more experi- 
enced observer would have seen that two 
or three distinct emotions crowded on 
each other. 

“T’ve written to her twice,” Dorothea 
repeated, defiantly, as he held her arm. 
“She didn’t reply to me—but I wrote.” 

“What for?’ 

“To tell her that I loved her—that no 
trouble should keep me from loving her— 
no matter what it was.” 

He released her arm, stepping back 
from her again, surveying her with an 
admiration he tried to conceal under a 
scowling brow. The rigidity of her at- 
titude, the lift of her head, the set of 
her lips, the directness of her glance, sug- 
gested not merely rebellion against his 
will but the assertion of her own. It 
oecurred to him then that he could break 
her little body to pieces before he could 
force her to yield; and in his pride in 
this temperament so like his own, he 
almost uttered the cry of “ Brava!” that 
hung on his lips. He might have done 
so if Dorothea had not found it a con- 
venient moment at which to make all 
her confessions at once, and have them 
off her mind. It was best to do it, she 
thought, now that her courage was up. 

“ And, father,” she went on, “it may 
be a good opportunity to tell you 
something else. I’ve decided to marry 
Mr. Wappinger.” 

During the brief silence that followed 
this announcement he had time to throw 
the blame for it upon Diane, using the 
fact as one more argument against her. 
Had she taken his suggestions at the be- 
ginning, and suppressed the Wappinger 
acquaintance, this distressing folly would 
have received a definite check. As it 
was, the odium of putting a stop to it, 
which must now fall on him, was }ut an 
additional part of the penalty he had to 
pay for ever having known her. So be 
it! He would make good the uttermost 
farthing! In doing it he had the same 
sort of frenzied satisfaction as in de- 
facing Diane’s image in his heart. 

“You shall not,” he said at last. 
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“T don’t understand how you’re going 
to stop me.” 

“T must ask you to be patient—and 
see. You can make a beginning to-day, 
by staying at home from the Thor- 
oughgoods’. That will be enough for 
the minute.” 

Fearing to look any longer into her in- 
dignant eyes, he passed on toward the 
stables. For some minutes she stood still 
where he left her, while the collie gazed 
up at her, with twitching tail and ques- 
tioning regard, as though to ask the 
meaning of this futile hesitation; but 
when, at last, she turned slowly and re- 
entered the house, one would have said 
that the “dainty rogue in porcelain” 
had been transformed into an intensely 
modern little creature made of steel. 

She did not go to the Thoroughgoods’ 
thateday, nor was any further reference 
made to the discussion of the morning. 
Computi@tion having succeeded irritation, 
with the rapidity not uncommon to men 
of his character, Derek was already seek- 
ing some way of reaching his end by 
gentler means, when a new move on Dor- 
othea’s part exasperated him still fur- 
ther. As he was about to sit down to his 
luncheon on the following day, the butler 
made the announcement that Miss Pruyn 
had asked him to inform her father that 
she had driven over in the pony-cart to 
Mrs. Thoroughgood’s, and would not be 
home till late in the afternoon. 

He was not in the house when she re- 
turned, and at dinner he refrained from 
conversation till the servants had left 
the room. 

“So it’s—war,” he said, then, speaking 
in a casual tone, and toying with his 
wine-glass. 

“T hope not, father,” she answered, 
promptly, making no pretence not to 
understand him. “It takes two to make 
a quarrel, and—” 

“ And you wouldn’t be one?” 

“T was going to say that I hoped you 
wouldn’t be.” 

“ But you yourself would fight?” 

“T should have to. I’m fighting for 
liberty, which is always an honorable 
motive. You're fighting to take it away 
from me—” 

“ Which is a dishonorable motive. Very 
well; I must accept that imputation as 
best I may, and still go on.” 








“Oh, then, it is war. You mean to 
make it so.” 

“T mean to do my duty. You may «al! 
your rebellion against it what you like.” 

“T’m not accustomed to rebel,” she 
said, with significant quietness. “ On); 
people who feel themselves weak do that.” 

“And are you so strong?” 

“I’m very strong. I don’t want to 
measure my strength against yours, 
father; but if you insist on measur 
ing yours against mine, I ought to 
warn you.” 

“Thank you. It’s in the light of a 
warning that I view your action to 
day. You probably went to meet Mr. 
Wappinger.” 

In saying this his bow was drawn so 
entirely at a venture that he was aston 
ished at the skill with which he hit 
the mark. 

“I did.” 

He pushed back his chair; half rose; 
sat down again; poured out a glass of 
Marsala; drank it thirstily; and looked 
at her a second or two in helpless dis- 
tress before finding words. 

“And you talk of honorable motives!” 

“My motive was entirely honorable. 
I went to explain to him that I couldn’t 
see him any more—just now.” 

“While you were about it you might 
as well have said neither just now—nor 
at any other time.” 

She was silent. 

“Do you hear?” 

“Yes; I hear, father.” 

“ And you understand ?” 

“T understand what you mean.” 

“And you promise me that ‘it shall 
be so?” 

“No, father.” 

“You say that deliberately? Remem- 
ber I’m asking you an important ques- 
tion, and you’re giving me an equally 
important reply.” 

“T recognize that; but I can’t give you 
any other answer.” 

“We'll see.” He pushed back his chair 
again, and rose. . He had already crossed 
the room, when, a new thought occur- 
ring to him, he turned at the door. “ At 
least I presume I may count on you 
not to see this young man again with- 
out telling me?” 

“Not without telling you—afterward. 
T couldn’t undertake more than that.” 
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“Hm!” he ejaculated, before pass- 
ng out. “Then I must take active 
I easures.” 

It was easier, however, to talk about 
.ctive measures than to devise them. 
While Dorothea was sobbing, with her 
elbows on the dining-room table, and her 
face buried in her hands, he was pacing 
his room in search of desperate reme- 
lies. It was a case in which his mind 
turned instinctively to Diane for help; 
but in the very act of doing so he was 

nfronted by her theories as to Dor- 
othea’s need of diplomatic guidance. 
For that, he told himself, the time was 
past. The event had proved how impo- 
tent mere “management” was to con- 
trol her, and justified his own preference 
for force. 

Before she went to bed that night 
Dorothea was summoned to her father’s 
presence, to receive the commands which 
should regulate her conduct toward 
“the young man Wappinger.” They 

ild have been summed up in the 
statement that she must know him no 
more. She was not only never to see 
him, or write to him, or communicate 
with him, by direct or indirect means; 
as far as he could command it, she 
was not to think of him, or remember 
his name. His measures grew more 
drastic in proportion as he gave them 
utterance, until he himself became aware 
that they would be difficult to fulfil. 

“T will not attempt to extract a 
promise from you,” he was prudent 
enough to say, in conclusion, “that you 
will carry out my wishes, because I 
know you would never bring on me 
the unhappiness that would 
from disobedience.” 

“Tt’s hardly fair, father, to say that,” 
she replied, firmly. “In war, no one 
should shrink from—the misfortunes 
f war.” 

“That means, then, that you defy me?” 

She was calmer than he as she made 
her reply. 

“Tt doesn’t mean that I defy you. I 
love you too much to put either you 
or myself in such an odious position 
as that. But it does mean that one 
day, sooner or later, I shall marry— 
Mr. Wappinger.” 

He looked at her with a bitter smile. 
“T admire your frankness, Dorothea,” 
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he said, after a brief pause, “and I shall 
do my best to imitate it. If it’s to be 
war, we shall at least fight in the open. 
I know what you intend to do; and you 
know that I mean to circumvent you. 
The position on both sides being so 
pleasantly clear, you may come and kiss 
me good-night.” 

During the process of the stiff little 
embrace that followed it was as difficult 
for her not to fling herself sobbing on 
his breast as for him not to seize her in 
his arms; but each maintained the re- 
straint inspired by the justice of their 
respective causes. When she had closed 
the door behind her, he stood for a long 
time, musing. That his thoughts were 
not altogether tragic became manifest 
as his brow cleared, and the ghost of a 
smile, this time without bitterness, hov- 
ered about his lips. Suddenly he slapped 
his leg, like a man who has made 
a discovery. 

“By Gad!” he whispered, half aloud, 
“when all is said and done—she knows 
how to play the game!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


T was, perhaps, the knowledge that 

Dorothea could play the game that 
enabled Derek, during the rest of the 
summer, to play it himself. This he did, 
without flinching; finding strength in the 
fact that, as time went on, Dorothea 
seemed to enter into his plans and sub- 
mit to his judgment. The first few 
weeks of pallor and silence having passed, 
she resumed her accustomed ways, and, 
as far as he could tell, grew cheerful. 
Always having credited her with common 
sense, he was pleased now to see her make 
use of it, in a way of which few girls 
of nineteen would have been capable. 
She accepted his surveillance with so 
much docility that, by the time they 
returned to town, in the autumn, he 
was able to congratulate himself on 
his success. 

On her part, Dorothea carried out his 
instructions to the letter. Notwithstand- 
ing the opening of the season, and the 
renewal of the usual gayeties, she lived 
quietly, accepting few invitations, and 
rarely going into society at all, except 
under her father’s wing. On those acci- 
dental occasions when Carli Wappinger 
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came within their range of vision, it was 
only as a distant ship drifts into sight at 
sea—to drift silently away again. If 
Dorothea perceived him she gave no sign. 
It was clear to Derek that her spurt of 
rebellion was over and that her little 
experience had done her no harm. The 
name of Wappinger being tacitly ignored 
between them, he could only express his 
pleasure, in the results he had achieved, 
by an extravagant increase of Dorothea’s 
allowance, and gifts of inappropriate 
jewelry. It would have taken a more 
weatherwise person than he to guess that 
behind this domestic calm the storm 
was brewing. 

The first intuition of threatening events 
came to Mrs. Wappinger. 

“T’ve seen nothing, and heard noth- 
ing,” she declared, in her emphatic way, 
to Diane, “but I know something is 
going on.” 

That was in September. They sat in 
the shade of the cool flag-paved pergola, 
at Waterwild, Mrs. Wappinger’s place on 
Long Island. The tea table stood between 
them, and they lounged in wicker chairs. 
Framed by marble pillars, and festooned 
from above by vines drooping from the 
roof, there was a view of terraced lawns, 
descending toward the sea. Between the 
slightly overcrowded urns and statues 
there were bright dashes of color, here of 
dahlias in full bloom, there of redden- 
ing garlands of ampelopsis or Virginia 
creeper. It was what Mrs. Wappinger 
called an “ off-day,” otherwise she could 
not have had Diane at Waterwild. In her 
loyalty toward the deserted woman she 
seized those opportunities when Carli was 
away, and she was certain of having 
no other guests, “to have the poor 
thing down for the day, and give her 
a good meal.” 

Not that people occupied themselves 
with Diane or her affairs! Her place 
in the hurrying, scrambling social throng 
had been so unobtrusive that, now that 
she no longer filled it, she was easily 
forgotten. Among the few who paid 
her the tribute of recollection there was 
the generally received impression that 
Derek Pruyn, having discovered her 
relations with the Marquis de Bien- 
ville — relations which, so they said, 
had been well known in Paris, in the 
days when she was still some one—had 











dismissed her from her position in his 
household. That was natural enough, and 
there was no further reason for remem 
bering her. Having disappeared into the 
limbo of the unfortunate, she was as far 
beyond the mental range of those who 
retained their blessings as souls that have 
passed are out of sight of men and wom 

en who still walk the earth. For this 
very reason she called out in Mrs. Wap- 
pinger that motherly good-nature which 
was only partially warped by the ambi- 
tion for social success. On more than 
one of her “off-days” she had lured 
Diane out of her refuge in University 
Place, treating her with all the kindness 
she could bestow without causing dis- 
paraging comment upon herself. On the 
present occasion she was the more de- 
sirous of her company because of the 
fact that, as she expressed it herself, she 
had “ sniffed something going on.” 

“As I tell you,” she repeated, “I’ve 
heard nothing, and seen nothing; I’ve just 
sniffed it. If you were to ask me how, 
T couldn’t explain it to you any more 
than I can say how I get the scent of this 
climbing heliotrope. But I do get it; and 
I do know something is in the wind, more 
than what is told to you and I.” 

“One can only hope that it will 
be nothing foolish,” Diane murmured, 
guardedly. 

“Tt will be something foolish,” Mrs. 
Wappinger declared, “ and you may take 
my word for it. Derek Pruyn can’t ar- 
rogate to himself the powers of the Lord 
above, any more than we can. If he 
thinks he can stop young blood from run- 
ning he’ll find out he’s wrong.” 

It was the first mention of his name 
that Diane had heard in many weeks, 
and at the sound her hand trembled in 
such a way that she was obliged to put 
down untasted the cup she had half raised 
to her lips. 

“ He’s not an unkind man,” she found 
voice to say; “he’s only a mistaken 
one. He has one of those natures ca- 
pable of dealing magnificently with 
great affairs, but helpless in the trivial 
matters of every day. He’s like the 
people who see well at a distance, but 
become confused over the objects right 
under their eyes.” 

“Then, the farther you keep away 
from that man the better the view he’ll 
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take of you. It’s what I'd say to Carli, 

f he’d ask for my advice.” 

“Does that mean,” Diane ventured to 
quire, “that you don’t want him to 
irry Dorothea af 
“T certainly do not. If there were no 
er reason, she’s the sort of girl to 
ke me put one foot into the grave, 
ether I want to or no; and it stands 
reason that I don’t want to be squelch- 
me hour before my time.” 

“ Naturally; but I fancy you’d find her 

weeter girl than you might suppose.” 

So she may be, dear; but I’ve spent 

much money on Carli to wish to see 

n foree his way into a family where 

isn’t wanted.” 

[his was the text of Mrs. Wapping- 

discourse, not only on the present 

asion, but on the subsequent “ off- 
when Diane was induced to visit 
W aterwild. 

Whatever is going on, Reggie Brad- 
ford’s in it,” she confided to Diane some 
ew weeks later. 

“Ts that the fat young man, with the 
vig laugh?” 

“Yes; and one of the greatest catches 

New York. Carli tells me he’s wild 
bout Marion Grimston; and I can see 
for myself that Mrs. Bayford is playing 
him against that Frenchman. She'll get 
the title if she can, but if not, she’ll fall 
back on the money.” 

“Tt’s a pretty safe alternative,” Diane 
miled, making an effort to speak without 
etraying her feelings. 

“ Reggie is a good-natured boy,” Mrs. 
Wappinger pursued, “but a regular 
ater-pipe. If you want to get anything 
ut of him you’ve only got to turn the 
faucet. It’s just as well that he is; be- 
cause whatever Carli is up to Reggie 
knows; and what Reggie knows Marion 
Grimston knows. If ever you see her—” 

“Oh, but I don’t—not now.” 

“ That’s a pity. If you did, you could 
pump her.” 

“Tm afraid I’m not much good at 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Well, I am, when I get a chance. I’m 
bound to find out, somehow; and there 
are more ways of killing a cat than by 
giving it poison:” 

A few weeks later still Mrs. Wappinger 
informed Diane that Dorothea Pruyn was 
not happy. 
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“ The Thoroughgoods told the Louds,” 
she explained, “and the Louds told me. 
Her father thinks she has given in to 
him; but she hasn’t—not an inch. He 
keeps her like a jailer; and she acts like 
a convict—always with an eye open for 
some way of escape. That man no more 
understands women than he does mak- 
ing pie.” 

“T’ve always noticed that the really 
strong men rarely do. There’s almost 
invariably something petty about a man 
to whom a woman isn’t a puzzle and 
a mystery.” 





“Tf it comes to a puzzle and a mys- 
tery, I don’t know where you'd find a 
greater one than Derek Pruyn himself. 
After the way he’s acted—and treat- 
ed people—” 

Diane flushed, but kept her emotions 
sufficiently under control to be able 
to follow her usual plan of straight- 
forward speaking. 

“Tf you mean me, Mrs. Wappinger, | 
ought to say that Mr. Pruyn has done 
nothing for which I can blame him. He 
was placed in a situation with which only 
a very subtle intelligence could have 
dealt; and T respect him the more for not 
having had it. It’s generally the man 
who is most competent in his own domain 
who is most likely to blunder when he 
gets into the woman’s; and I, for one, 
would rather have him do it. I’ve had 
to suffer because of it, and so has Dor- 
othea; and yet that doesn’t make me 
like it less.” 

“ No; I dare say not,” Mrs. Wappinger 
responded, sympathetically. “ Mr. Wap- 
pinger himself was just such a man as 
that. He’d put through a deal that 
would make Wall Street shiver; but he 
understood my woman’s nature just about 
as much as old Tiger there, wagging his 
tail on the gvass, follows the styles 
in bonnets. Only, I'll tell you what, 
Mrs. Eveleth; it’s for men like that 
that God created sensible, capable wives, 
like you and me; and they ought to 
have ’em.” 

This theme admitting of little discus- 
sion, Diane did not pursue it, but she 
went away from Waterwild with a deep- 
ened sense of Derek’s need of her, as 
well as of Dorothea’s. She could so eas- 
ily have helped them both that the en- 
forced impotence was a new element in 
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her pain. To walk the town in search 
of work to which she was little suited, 
when that which no one but herself could 
accomplish had to remain undone, be- 
came, during the next few weeks, the 
most intolerable part of the irony of cir- 
cumstance. The wifely, the maternal, 
qualities of her being, of which she 
had never been strongly conscious till 
of late, awoke in response to the need 
that drew them forth, only to be blight- 
ed by denial. 

The inactivity was the harder to en- 
dure because of the fact that, as autumn 
passed into early winter, there came a 
period when all her little world seemed to 
have dropped her out of sight. There 
were no more “ off-days” at Waterwild, 
and Miss Lucilla’s occasional letters from 
Newport ceased. Between her mother-in- 
law and herself, after a few painful at- 
tempts at intercourse, there had fallen 
an equally painful silence. Even her two 
or three pupils fell away. 

From the papers she learned that one 
or another of those for whom she cared 
was back in town again. She walked in 
the chief thoroughfares in the hope of 
meeting some of them, but chance refused 
to favor her. In the dusk of the early 
descending November and December twi- 
lights she passed their houses, watching 
the warm glow of the lights within, 
against which, now and then, a shadow 
that she could almost recognize would 
pass by. She could have entered at Miss 
Lucilla’s door, or Mrs. Wappinger’s; but 
a strange shyness, the shyness of the un- 
fortunate, had taken hold of her, and she 
held back. In the mean time she was 
free to watch, with sad eyes, and sad- 
der spirit, the great city, reversing the 
processes of nature, awaken from the 
torpor of the genial months into its 
winter life. 

No one knew better than herself that 
thrill of excited energy with which those 
horn with the city instinct return from 
the acquired taste for mountain, seaside, 
and farm, to enter once more the maze 
of purely human relationships. It was a 
moment with which her own active na- 
ture was in sympathy. She liked to 
see the blinds being raised in the houses, 
and the barricading doors taken down. 
She liked to see the vehicles begin to 
crowd one another in the streets, and the 
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pedestrians on the pavement wear a brisk- 
er air. She liked to see the shop windows 
brighten with color, and the great public 
gathering-spots let in and let out their 
throngs. She responded to the quieckened 
animation with the spontaneity of one al! 
ready to take her part, till the thought 
came that a part had been refused her 
It was with a curious sensation of b« 
ing outside the range of human activ 
ities that, during those days of timid 
futile looking for employment, she 
roamed the busy thoroughfares of New 
York. As time passed she ceased to think 
much about her need of sympathetic fe! 
lowship in her anxiety to get work. Shi 
wrote advertisements and answered them; 
she applied at schools, and offices, and 
shops; she came down to seeking any 
humble drudgery which would give he: 
the chance to live. 

Tt was not till one day in early 
December that the last flicker of her 
hope went out. Chance had made her 
pass at midday along the pavement op 
posite one of the great restaurants. Lift 
ing her eyes instinctively toward th« 
group of well-dressed people on the steps, 
she saw that Mrs. Bayford and Mario 
Grimston were going in, accompanied by 
Reggie Bradford and the Marquis d 
Bienville. She had heard little or noth 
ing of them during the last four empty, 
months; but it was plain now that th 
lovers were agreed and her own caus 
abandoned. Up to this moment she had 
not realized how tenaciously she had 
clung to the belief that the proud, high 
souled girl would yet see justice don 
her; and now she had deserted her, like 
the rest! 

For the first time during her years 
of struggle she felt absolutely beaten— 
beaten so thoroughly that it would b« 
useless to renew the fight. She had been 
on her way to see a lady who had ad- 
vertised for a nursery governess; but she 
had no strength left with which to fac: 
the interview. In the winter-garden of 
the restaurant, Mrs. Bayford was purring 
to her guests, Reggie Bradford was 
whispering to Miss Grimston, and the 
Marquis de Bienville was ordering the 
wines, while Diane was wandering blind- 
ly back to the poor little room she called 
her home, there to lie down and allow 
her heart to break. 
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hearts do not break at 
mand of those who own them, and when 
she had moaned away the worst part of 
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pain, she fell asleep. When she 

it was already growing dark, and 
the knocking at her door, which roused 
like a call from the peace 
of dreams to the desolation of reality. 
When she had turned on the light she 
received from the hands of the waiting 
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visitant in the blankness of her 
life—a note. 
The address was it 


which she recognized. 


rare 


a sprawling hand, 
What was written 
within was more sprawling still: 


sake me at 
once. The expected has happened, and 
I dén’t know what to do. The motor 
will wait and bring you. 
Ciara WapPrINGceER.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Last Spring 


BY 
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HIS morning at the door 


I heard the Spring, 
Quickly I set it wide 


And, welcoming, 


“Come in, 


sweet Spring,” 


I cried, 


“The winter ash, long dried, 


Waits but your breath to rise 


On phantom wing!” 


A brown leaf shivered by, 


A soulless thing— 


My heart in quick dismay 


Forgot to sing— 


Twisted and grim it lay, 


Kin to the ghost-ash gray, 


Dead, dead—strange herald this 
Of joeund Spring! 


I spurned it from the door, 
I longed that Spring 


Should come with song and glow 


And rush of wing, 


Not this, not this!— 


But O 


Dead leaf, a year ago 


You were the dear first-born 


Of Hope and Spring! 
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Christophorus 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


considerable mountain town of New 

England a remarkable man. Call 
the place Hillerest, the State New Hamp- 
shire, and the man Herman Strong. To 
the still living is due all possible con- 
sideration, and, whether living or dead, 
the identity of the actors in this story 
will not be betrayed. 

He was a clergyman or a minister—his 
parishioners never felt quite sure which. 
He was first observed among the summer 
people, as a boarder in an ancient gray 
house set closely against the river, and 
occupied by an old and irritable deaf 
woman, who, being hopelessly mortgaged, 
patronized a few lodgers, but had hitherto 
drawn the line of fate at “ mealers.” 

This elderly person—her name was 
Rock—suecumbed unexpectedly to the 
personal persuasions of the clerical stran- 
ger, and accepted him, if without cor- 
diality, at least without protest, as a 
member of her household. A home, such 
as it was, she sourly provided for him. 

There was a vacancy at that time in 
the pulpit of the leading church, and 
Herman Strong preached now and then, 
as a matter of courtesy, to the un- 
shepherded flock. An astonished and 
increasing audience began to follow him. 
It was a Congregational church of the 
elder New England type, and it developed 
that the preacher was not to the denomi- 
nation born or bound. It was supposed 
that he had been trained to the Episcopal 
liturgy, of which he made use when he 
chose, and it was suspected that he had 
cultivated a certain freedom of religious 
thought or belief such as would have 
made it difficult for him to fetter himself 
to any one of the stricter sects. He frank- 
ly told the committee as much, when the 
warming interest of the people developed 
that autumn into a formal call. 

“Your thoughts are not my thoughts, 
nor your ways my ways,” he said. “ But 
your Christ is my Christ. I will consider 


S ene years ago there appeared In a 


your wishes, and deal with you again 
about this matter. If you would like a 
stated interval in which to change your 
own minds—pray feel at liberty to men 
tion one. You and I cannot work to 
gether with reservations on either side. 
Our relation must be that of a great 
attachment, or none at all. It- will be 
outside the ecclesiastical conventional- 
ities, anyhow you look at it,” observed 
the minister, dreamily. 

The committee stared. 

“Our people are set upon you,” said 
the chairman, slowly. “ And it appears t: 
be the impression in this community that 
you are a child of God. We ain’t given 
to unmaking our minds round these 
parts. We don’t want any opportunity 
for reconsidering our views. We want 
you, sir.” 

“But an ordination—an installation— 
the usual ecclesiastical ceremonies—these 
are impracticable under your polity and 
on my basis,” argued the minister. “ And 
your people value such things—frankly 
more than I do.” 

“We ain’t valuing anything just about 
now more’n we value you, sir,” persisted 
the chairman. “There’s those that have 
been in affliction. And there’s those that 
have sat under your preaching. We are 
instructed, sir, not to take no for an 
answer from you, Mr. Strong.” 

“T will become your pastor for a year,” 
said the young clergyman, suddenly. 
“You shall not ordain nor install me, nor 
play the heretic for my sake. I will fil! 
your pulpit, since you wish it, and I will 
comfort your afflicted—if I can.” 

Thus it befell that Herman Strong 
became in this candid and unusual 
manner the spiritual leader of the Hill- 
crest people—a relation which, begun 
without ecclesiastical formality, con- 
tinued from ploughing to harvest, from 
maple-leaf to maple-blossom—one might 
say, from heart-beat to heart-beat; for, 
whether he were heretic or whether he 
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were “sound,” the people loved the man, 
and indeed, as time revealed, he grew 
so dear to them that had he been a Bos- 
ton Unitarian they would not have yielded 
him to any council—and more cannot 
be said. 

From old photographs in parish al- 
bums, and from still vivid traditions 
cherished in Hillcrest homes, it is to be 
gathered that Herman Strong was pos- 
sessed of a certain memorable personal 
beauty. He was not massively built, but 
tall; he showed the physique of a student 
who had dabbled in athletics—the strong 
head, the long, thin, muscular hands. He 
had a nervous gait, a manly laugh, and 
supple motions. 

His coloring was dark, but not swarthy; 

s forehead balanced, and an eye as direct 

s an N-ray blazed into the soul. His 
mouth, which was delicate, though full, 
gave the impression of singular moral 
purity; it held a cool gravity, while melt- 
ing into warm, sudden smiles. The man 
carried in feature and figure and manner 
the unworldliness possible only to one who 
has known the world. 

If he had known the world, he had left 
it; and if he had weighed it, he had not 
overmeasured it; for he sank himself in 
the plain life of the Hillcrest parish like 
a diver who was drowned in content. 
He preached, he prayed, he visited, he 
rebuked, he consoled, like any ordinary 
country pastor; while yet it was always 
felt that he did none of these things in 
the ordinary ways. Particularly was it 
said of the last of them that he exercised 
the consoling function of the Protestant 
priest as no other preacher known to the 
town or to the hills had ever done. Old 
persons with old familiar griefs so heavy 
that their bent shoulders had become 
crooked beneath the load, and straight 
young people with new griefs that they 
had not had time to learn how to bear, 
stole to the now thronged church to hear 
the preacher reaching for their heart- 
strings that he might untie these and 
loose the burden, as he did—who knew 
how he did it? 

Before he had been with them for six 
months, the Hillerest parish had divined 
a beautiful word by which to name him 
among themselves. They called him— 
half timidly, as if not sure whether they 
infringed upon some iron doctrine or 
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offended some gentle sanctity—they called 
him the comforter. It used to seem to 
the young preacher sometimes that his 
intellect, his education, his experience of 
life, all had gone for little, except to train 
his heart. The fires of this were strong, 
and everything fed them. He had the 
greatest gift with which Heaven can en- 
dow a human spirit—a powerful and 
sensitive sympathy regulated by good 
sense. He perceived, he suffered, the pangs 
that were not his own—not disdaining 
false miseries because they were the conse- 
quence of ignorance or vanity, or some 
remediable weakness, but proving himself 
swift as a cherishing angel to recognize 
true pain. Hurt souls crawled to him 
like wounded dogs to a master. He had 
but to extend a hand, and they crept to 
his feet. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing 
about the preacher was, that while the 
sad sought him, the glad did not shun 
him. He was the confidant of every col- 
lege boy, the friend of clerks and ap- 
prentices, the adviser of girls whose emo- 
tions he held at wing’s length from his 
personality. In truth, it was said of him 
that he had no personal relations with 
women. Many doubted if he had ever 
cultivated such; at all events he found 
neither space nor inclination for them at 
this period of his life; and his influence 
grew accordingly. 

It rapidly became, in fact, the most 
powerful influence ever known in the hill 
country, and time diminished nothing of 
its force. Spiritual energy has her ex- 
perts, as well as matter, and perhaps, 
like science, tends in the later times 
to specialization. Herman Strong loved 
boys and golf, music and skates, a 
good clean story and a good time. But 
he loved more to ease the unhappy if he 
might. This was his spiritual passion. 
He was as familiar with the miseries of 
his people as the doctor was with their 
tongues and pulses. 

He had pursued for some time—I think 
it was for nearly a year—the path of 
least resistance in usefulness, as we all 
do; pouring the flame of his fine nature 
where it most naturally went, and offer- 
ing anywhere and everywhere, and to any 
soul that claimed it, the white fire of his 
consolation—when there oceurred an inci- 
dent which caused him deep reflection, 
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and to a certain extent some readjustment 
of his noble and tender instincts. At all 
events it guided these for the first time 
in a direction where his heart had not 
hitherto travelled. 

The gray house of Mrs. Rock, as we 
said, stood close to a river; so close that 
it searcely missed of being a pier. In 
the rectangle formed by the main house 
and the ell in which the minister had his 
study, a neglected garden huddled timid- 
ly like a forsaken old person. Most of 
the flowers and shrubs had ceased to 
bloom; the place crept down into a scanty 
slope of grass and flags which lapped the 
water sadly. A few gray planks, once a 
boat-landing, crumbled among the flags. 
The minister had put a boat out for 
his own unprofessional recreation; but he 
found small time to use it. He was sit- 
ting at his study window one August 
night, at the full of the moon. It was a 
Sunday night, and he had preached twice, 
and was tired. The hour was late, and 
the house was as still as the shadows of 
the trees which sentinelled the river. 
These were chiefly maple or birch, and 
cast a thick shadow like carved bronze, or 
a fine one, delicately trembling. 

The river moved stealthily, flung out 
by the moon like a banner that had been 
dropped from some height and caught be- 
tween the two dark wooded banks, where 
it lay tangled in the unrealities of leaves. 
In a fold of light the mmister’s boat 
swung sleepily. 

The flags that indicated the dip of 
meadow-land into which the garden sud- 
denly sank had a sharp look like spears, 
and took the moonlight on their points. 
The old landing, whose gray surface was 
streaked here and there by the yellow 
of a fresh pine plank, had the observ: 
ant air of deserted things; as if it 
awaited action or incident of which it 
was defrauded. 

As the preacher sat, with his elbows on 
his study window-sill, watching the river, 
he was made suddenly aware that he was 
not alone in doing so. A figure, darkly 
draped, rose between his eyes and the 
water, and he perceived from her motions 
—for it was the figure of a woman—that 
she was wading through the resistance 
of the flags. After a little hesitation, 
in which he could suppose that she paused 
to glance at the house, or, more particu- 





larly, at the wing, she climbed upon the 
landing from the side, and stood re- 
vealed and distinct in the unreal light— 
a young woman, dressed in translucent 
black, through which her arms and neck 
gleamed faintly. Her hands, knotted in 
front of her, began to swing up and down 
with the preparatory movements of a 
diver. Otherwise she was perfectly still. 
She made no motion towards the boat- 

that would have reassured him—but dis 
regarded it. 

The preacher hesitated no longer, but 
quietly opened the outside door of his 
study, and, without sound, crossed the 
ruined garden and made his way towards 
the landing. The woman had not heard 
him, and he was within a few feet of her, 
when she leaped. 

It was all so swiftly done that it took 
away the breath of his brain. He was a 
quick - witted man in practical emer- 
gencies, more so than men of thought 
are apt to be, but the adroitness of the 
woman had countermarched. He felt that 
he was beaten in his beneficent tactics, 
and now understood that the ears of the 
suicide—finer than those of the lovers of 
life—had betrayed his approach to her. 
Thinking to save her, he had, in fact, 
hurried her to her fate. 

Before his eyes she leaped and plunged. 
Her transparent sleeves fell to her shoul- 
ders over her bare arms as she flung 
these above her head. A darkened but 
a glowing shape, she swept his vision by 
and sank, 

The preacher’s half-stunned wits had 
returned to intelligence within him by 
this, and he sprang into the boat and got 
the oars. 

The women had not reappeared. He 
drove a few iron strokes above the spot 
where she had sunk. The river had 
never looked to him so black, it had never 
run so swiftly, he was sure that it had 
never been so deep. It occurred to him 
that she might be holding herself under 
water deliberately, as some wretched ani- 
mals have been known to do when weary 
of life. While he was instinctively peer- 
ing down into the river, more to keep 
his own hope afloat than from any real 
expectation that he could grapple the 
suicide with his eyes, he heard a slight 
rippling noise some fifty feet away from 
him down-stream. As he put about, row- 
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A WOMAN, DRESSED IN BLACK, STOOD REVEALED IN THE LIGHT 





























































ing mightily in the direction of the sound, 
he simple fact first presented itself to him 
that the woman had been carried by the 
eurrent of the mountain stream—for it 
was strong. 

“ She must be swirled up,” he thought, 
“ whether she wants to or not.” 

In a moment he had swung the boat 
down-stream. He had calculated so well 
that as she rose she struck the planking. 
His arms shot down as hers came up. 
He thanked Heaven for every brassey and 
driver that he had ever held, for every 
bat and bridle, each rudder and oar. His 
manly muscle served him, as a man’s 
should, and he gripped the woman— 
whether she would or no—and lifted her 
into his boat, with or without her leave, 
and saved her in her own despite. 

She was by now well spent, and nearly 
if not quite unconscious. His arms clung 
to her with the fierce instincts of salva- 
tion, which are mightier than those of 
destruction; and did not at once release 
her when they had laid her on the bottom 
of the boat at his feet. The man’s pulse 
of him knew that she was a young woman, 
and formed with a certain sumptuous 
delicacy. The preacher’s conscience of 
him perceived that she had, to all intents, 
sinned a great sin, and he wondered how 
he should deal with her when she should 
have recovered herself. 

She did not immediately do so, al- 
though as he put the boat about she 
gasped and slightly stirred. No other 
course occurred to him, and he rowed 
rapidly back to his own landing. He 
had recognized her by that time for a 
member of his own congregation, a “ sum- 
mer lady ”; he had seen her sometimes at 
his church, but it could scarcely be said 
that he had acquaintance with her. In 
his efforts to arouse her he called her 
by name: 

“Mrs. Devon! Mrs. Devon!” 

The boat, swinging at its painter, 
drifted into a whirlpool of moonlight, in 
whose eddies she showed so white and still 
that the preacher felt alarmed. 

“Mrs. Devon! Aldeth Devon!” he called 
her, with the tinge of authority natural 
to his profession. An inarticulate sound 
replied to him. She struggled a little 
when he lifted her, and her hands defied 
him, but he made mockery of their protest, 
and took her in his arms; these, for a 
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man of his build, were powerful enough, 
and, half lifting, half dragging her, he 
got her upon the landing, across the 
ruined garden, and to his study door. At 
its threshold he felt her limp body stiffen 
and rebel, and saw that her half-drowned 
eyes were wide and reproachful of him. 

“There is nothing else to do,” he said. 
“T will call Mrs. Rock.” 

Without further speech he laid her 
on his study sofa, and put his hand 
upon the old-fashioned bell-rope—it was 
a crocheted bell-rope—which hung by 
his door. 

“She can’t hear it,” came unexpectedly 
from the sofa. “ She’s too deaf.” 

“T can go and call her,” urged the 
preacher, stoutly. 

“T tell you I won’t have her!” cried 
the woman. 

“T tell you you must!” insisted the 
man. 

“Oh, please—oh, please!” entreated the 
voice from the sofa. “She may be deaf, 
but she isn’t dumb. Think of the talk 
it would make.” 

If the preacher’s lips framed the quick 
words, “Think of the talk this would 
make!” they did not form these, but 
pressed together hard in a chivalrous 
silence. He stood before the dripping 
sofa, where the drenched figure of his 
guest, struggling to her feet, confronted 
him. He could ‘hear the little sop- 
sopping of her silk stockings against her 
soaked slippers as she staggered towards 
the garden door. Her thin dress, black 
and clinging, wound about her. Pools 
of water followed her movements; she 
stretched her bare arms, groping to the 
door-jamb; her drenched gauze sleeves 
were twisted above her elbows. 

“T must go right back,” she said, 
feebly, “and I must go alone.” 

“T don’t know what kind of man you 
take me to be!” exploded the minister, 
“but if you suppose I shall allow any- 
thing of the kind— Here. Do as I bid 
you. Swallow this. We will decide what 
you shall do afterwards.” 

She perceived that he was putting 
brandy to her lips, and swallowed it 
obediently; but she did not recede from 
her position where she stood dizzily sway- 
ing on the threshold-of his door. 

“Now I am perfectly able,” she plead- 
ed, with a pretty, feminine overemphasis. 
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“And I shall go. 1 will not have Mrs. 
Rock called. And I will go.” 

“Where will you go?” demanded Mr. 
Strong. “Back to the river, for in- 
stance ?” 

“Not to-night. No. I give you my 
word—no.” 

“Very well, then,” replied the min- 
ister, after a moment’s hesitation. “ You 
run the risk of pneumonia, of course.” 

“Tt is a hot night,” urged the shivering 
woman. “And I am very well—terribly 
strong. I can’t die—of anything. That’s 
certain. What are you doing? Your 
rain-coat? But it will get so wet! Yes, 
I know. It would cover me—and nobody 
at the Crowe’s might notice. I—you 
see. Don’t you see?” 

“T see that you must be got to your 
boarding-house without another word,” 
observed the minister, whose quiet per- 
emptoriness now began to have some ef- 
fect upon her. “Obey me, and I will 
get you there in the quickest and the 
least noticeable way I can think of. 
Trust me—if you can.” 

“T will try,” replied Mrs. Devon, trem- 
ulously. He wrapped his long water- 
proof coat about her soaked dress, and 
helped her, half leaning, half refusing, 
across the garden to the landing; thence 
without a word into the boat. Still in 
silence he took the oars and rowed her 
rapidly down-stream. At the rear of the 
boarding-house (known to the summer 
people as Crowe’s Nest) he brought the 
boat up among some muttering flags and 
laid down his oars. 

Then, not till then, he regarded her 
with a stern solemnity. She had now 
quite regained herself, and sat erect and 
strong. The wind had risen, and moon- 
light shattered by shadows broke and 
formed upon her. She was yet very pale. 
But her eyes had a sardonic, half-con- 
temptucus gleam, as if she recognized 
the full nature of her position, and dared 
him—perhaps dared the world—to con- 
demn her for it. 

“She is perfectly sane,” he thought. 

“T suppose I am expected to thank 
you,” she observed, with a biting intona- 
tion. She did not underscore her words 
any more, he noticed. 

“But you do not?” he asked, kindly 
enough. 

“No, I do not—no. By this time I 
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should have been—’ She glanced at 
the river. 

“Why did you do it?” interrupted 
the preacher. 

“Why does anybody do it? The power 
to suffer is greater than the power to 
endure. You ought to know that. Per- 
haps you don’t know it. You were never 
married, were you ?” 

“Your husband is dead?” queried Mr. 
Strong, with a delicate hesitation. He 
remembered that he had never seen the 
man in Hillcrest. 

“Tf it were that!” exclaimed the wife. 
She turned without a word of gratitude 
or courtesy and left him. He watched 
her swaying up the grass-grown path to 
the boarding-house. Little as he knew 
her, he felt that it was like her to choose 
this plain place. She would abhor the 
hotel. Midway of the path she paused 
as if too weak to proceed, and wavered 
into an old arbor, heavy with half-ripe 
grapes and shrivelling leaves. The gar- 
den was deserted, and a tangle of tall 
shrubbery protected the arbor from the 
house. The preacher took a few steps 
and joined her. 

“You must allow me,” he _ began. 
“ Whatever the consequences, I shall not 
leave you—in this way.” 

“You will leave me in any way that 
I direct,” replied the lady, coldly. She 
struggled to her feet; he bowed and 
turned, but retraced a step. 

“T must speak with you,” he said, with 
determination. ‘“ And I shall make an op- 
portunity of doing so as soon as possible.” 

Her hands made a forbidding gesture, 
but her lips said nothing audible. As 
he walked back to the river he heard the 
swashing of her wet slippers against her 
feet. Presently the little sopping sound 
ceased, and he knew that she had reached 
the shelter of the house. 

Within a few days Herman Strong 
made as good as his word, and boldly 
called at the boarding-house and _ re- 
quested Mrs. Devon. 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir, maybe you'll 
look her up?’ said Mrs. Crowe, hazily. 
“She’s never anywhere in particular. 
Unless it’s at the river. She’s terrible 
fond of the river. And there’s such 
a lot of cats and hens—if they are 
my boarders—crochetin’ and elackin’ on 
the piazza, sir.” 
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Grateful for this zoological hint, the 
reacher sought the garden, and in the 
‘ape arbor he found her sitting idly, 
‘th listless hands, with lustreless eyes, 
t of which even the sense of desolation 
d ceased to look. Seen in the fire of 

August noon, Mrs. Devon looked 

inger than he had thought her, and 
re attractive. But the minister did 
concern himself with the attractions 
women. He disregarded her pathetic 
rm; pausing only in his own mind 
think that she had a subtlety of or- 
nization rarely to be found among 
men of her type; and shot his errand 
her like an arrow of the Lord. 

“Why,” he demanded, “did you try 

kill yourself ?”’ 

“How,” she retorted, “am I to get 

ir rain-coat back to you?” 

The preacher set his lips and regarded 

- without the tolerance of a smile. 

“Tt’s wet yet,” complained Mrs. Devon. 
[ have to dry it an inch at a time, 
hen Mrs. Crowe won’t see. The whole 
State of New Hampshire would be gos- 
g about it. I have concluded to 

nd it to town to my tailor’s, and ex- 
ress it out to you when I’ve got home. 

Will that do?” 

She lifted her defiant smile, but her 

uuth and chin quivered in spite of 

rself, 

‘You are pleased to mock me,” said 
the preacher, gravely. “ And yet I came 

ere upon a serious errand. I came to 
save you—if I could.” 

“You can’t,” replied Aldeth Devon, 
ith conviction. 

“Perhaps not,” he sighed. “But I 
anted to try, that’s all.” 

‘You are a good man,” she said, 

th a certain contrition of manner. “I 
ill remember what you said—and what 
vou did.” 

“T have done no more than any decent 
man would do; and I have said—so far— 
nothing at all,” he urged, eagerly. 

‘Say it, then,” she commanded, half 
petulantly. “Preach me my personally 
onducted sermon. I will listen—ves, I 
will. But I tell you beforehand I think 
[I had the right to do it. My life is 
my own.” 

“Your life is your God’s,” he an- 
swered, solemnly. 

“ My—what?” she cried. 
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“Nothing that you suffer—nothing 
that you can suffer—would justify you in 
hurling your soul back at your Maker 
before He ealls it,” argued the minister, 
if with some professional commonplace, 
at least with much personal gentleness. 

“What do you know about suffering?” 
she taunted. 

“A little,” said Herman 
“ Not much, perhaps, by your standards. 
At least,” he added, manfully, “I know 
right from wrong. And I know that the 
deed you did—that you meant to do 
why, it is a deadly sin! I was sorry to 
see you commit it. You seemed to me 
above that kind of weakness. I thought 
you were more of a woman.” 

She set her beautiful teeth. “ Have you 
anything more to say?” came from them 
in bitten breaths. 

He shook his head. 

“ Except to ask you, if you are ever in 
such extremity again—(I realize that it 
must be a very great and cruel one) 
will you come to me? Will you let me 
try to help you, if I ean?” 

She hesitated with her answer—would 
she yield? would she rebel?’—and befor 
her lips had decided it she felt that he 
had removed their opportunity. He had 
lifted his hat gravely, and passed from 
the arbor where the shrivelled leaves and 
half-ripe fruit hung above the woman. 
He did not return by way of the too 
feminine piazzas of the Crowe’s Nest, 
but took the grass path to the river, and 
waded home laboriously through the reeds. 


Strong. 


A smaller incident than this has set 
the east of many a history, and it would 
not be easy to overestimate the effect 
upon Herman Strong of his brief ex- 
perience with the woman whom he had 
saved. She passed out of his life as 
quickly and quietly as she had crossed 
it; and that without a sign to indicate 
that she was conscious of her tremendous 
indebtedness to him. If he ever wondered 
at this, it was with that meagre atten- 
tion given by an absorbed and over 
worked man to feminine whims. In fact, 
the episode in which Mrs. Devon had 
figured, in itself so intensified his pre- 
occupation with a class of deeds and 
motives beyond reach.of her interest, per 
haps even of her respect, that neither his 
thought nor his feeling had room to 
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speculate upon any vagaries of hers. 
But their consequences remained with- 
in him. 

In the course of the following winter 
her personality was forcibly recalled to 
his attention by an item in the daily 
press, setting forth the fact that one 
Jasper Devon, club-man and _ sporting- 
man, had been hurled by his touring-car 
(it was sixty miles an hour, at midnight, 
and on a strange road) down a twenty- 
foot embankment. The car turned turtle, 
the chauffeur crawled out with a broken 
leg, but Devon did not crawl out at all. 
The machine took fire. 

It occurred to the minister to write to 
Mrs. Devon in the face of this dreadful 
event, but on careful thought he re- 
frained from doing so. What could he 
say? He perceived that he and she had 
met for one great moment, like sub: 
marine navigators, too deep down the 
sea of truth to assume an unreal attitude. 
He could not play with the foam of 
things, and insult by conventional con- 
dolence the terrible facts—either those 
known or those unknown to him—of her 
life. He passed her tragie experience 
by, as she had passed his reseue of her, 
in that strong silence which may build 
or shatter comprehension between two 
persons whom fate has brought together 
only to drive apart. To most of us this 
kind of massive muteness is a wall which 
the soul never climbs. 

But the preacher, whose high nature 
received more powerful impressions from 
the contact of spirit with spirit than 
from the impact of event upon event, 
took to heart the moral impulse that he 
had gained (admitting that he had gained 
it) from Aldeth Devon. He had never 
before dealt with the suicidal temptation 
in any of its genuine forms; having 
searcely gone beyond the knowledge of 
that coquetry with death by which the 
young and the lightly stricken sometimes 
divert themselves. He now set himself 
seriously, as a scholar does who selects 
a new language, to understand this mys- 
tery of despair—the deepest, the darkest 
of them all. Hitherto he had been im- 
patient with it, as we are apt to be with 
the moral danger most removed from 
our own temperaments. He was so 
healthy, so happy, so busy, so dedicated, 
he was so utterly in earnest at living, 
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that he had found it hard to tolerate th: 
fraudulent emotion which plays with th: 
supreme reality of death. 

But she—she had solemnly hurled her 
self from the air-ship of life into un 
appeasable space; and he—a dangling 
rope in the blind abyss—only he had in 
terposed. Now the ether began to seem 
to him peopled with poor souls that h 
had never understood how to treat—sou! 
clinging to strands, and swaying abov: 
destruction for lack of a human hand 
the falling aviators of the moral world 
His exquisite sympathy, now fastened 
upon these, clutched them with a grip 
of iron and fire. Their weakness and 
piteousness—everything about them weak 
but their peril—began to appeal to hin 
more than almost any other kind of help 
lessness that he had wished to sustain 
He thought, in a word, profoundly, at 
times disproportionately, about the thing. 
It had changed for him from melodrama 
to tragedy. 

Whether this psychic condition at 
tracted them to himself, or whether such 
spiritual emergencies had, in fact, mul 
tiplied within his reach, it became cer- 
tain that he had never before met with 
anything like the number of the lhfe 
weary that now craved his stronger and 
healthier nature. They came to his 
knowledge from the most unexpected 
quarters, and flung themselves upon his 
sensitiveness from the most unsuspected 
eauses. He gathered them all to his 
heart, the real and the unreal, the grav: 
and the light. He learned when to con- 
sole the victims of a severe and manifest 
fate, and how to startle the self-tormented 
into shame or noble fear. In his own 
purpose he antedated by several years th: 
departure of the Salvation Army that 
deals with those to whom life has become 
intolerable. More often than one would 
have believed possible, he was sought b) 
men whom the world had tempted into 
dishonor that no one knew. Women 
sobbed their danger into his ears—young. 
deserted girls, and middle-aged, neglected 
wives who were ready to drop life down 
as a weight too cruel to be lifted; the 
incurable sick, and the tortured for sleep; 
the overborne of this misery, the under- 
strong for that; people who had never 
before let their dark secret escape their 
lips—these confessed it to him, or he sur- 
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rised it in them—who could say which ? 
and he moved before them as Jehovah 

lid before the Israelites in the Bible 

tory—a pillar of fire by night, a pillar of 
ud by day: always visible, and always 
ding. The beautiful name that his 
yple had given him was never so often 
on their lips as at this time: “ The 
mforter has gone to her.”—“ He has 
ked for the comforter.”—* Go tell it 
the comforter.” 

Now the curious thing about this was 
t the loving title began to disturb 

minister a little, as if it had been a 
all thorn from the rose of his ideal of 
nself. Was it possible that he had 

mforted too much? Too easily or too 
ndiseriminately? Had he stimulated his 

ple too little? Had he indulged the 

nse of sorrow at the expense of the 
msciousness of sin? This way of 
hrasing the idea was a clergyman’s 

y; he did not always escape the ter- 

nology of his calling; but in this as 

other instances there was something 
the phrase broader and more human 
an pulpit or parish understands. 

It oceurred to him that he might have 
hanced upon a matter of some vitality 

} a spiritual teacher, and he put it aside 

for he was too busy a man to answer 

own questions as he went along— 
ntil he should find leisure to think of 
t further. Meanwhile he had his people; 
nd they, thanking God, had him. They 
found no adequate expression of the feel- 
ng that he aroused in them at this time, 
nd used to sit before him in a kind of 
dumb adoration more flattering than 
speech or language. 

But Herman Strong could not be flat- 
tered. This was perhaps his greatest 
peculiarity. He went about his Master’s 
business too eagerly for personal vanity. 
He preached, he prayed, he loved, he 
lifted, like a man whose time was too 
short to lose a chance at a human soul. 
His church was thronged to the vesti- 
bules. Young men crowded the aisles 
and defied the fire laws. He had never 
preached in his life as he did then. This 
he did extemporaneously, and most of 
his remarkable pulpit work is lost to the 
treasury of the church. Certain of his 
people cherished fragments of it in note- 
books, and from glimpses of these one 
may know how extraordinary he was. 
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The whole hill-country honored the man. 
He moved before them with a spiritual 
splendor which they had never seen. 
They had read now and then of such 
a preacher; but outside the biographies, 
who looks to find a soul so choice ? 

He who was the object of this parish 
worship waved it*aside indifferently, and 
rose into the ether of his own conse- 
eration, as the consecrated do—himself 
the last to be concerned about himself. 
His passion for the salvation or the con- 
solation of other souls had _ well-nigh 
made him forget that he had one of his 
own. An aged man of the people, who 
had outlived many Hillerest pastorates, 
said to his wife: 

“Parson’s a balloon on fire. He’s got 
to come down or blaze to cinders.” 

“Soda biscuit,” said the elderly wife. 
“And canned soup. That’s the matter 
of parson. He’s put up at Mis’ Rock’s 
too continual. Her cookin’s chicken- 
feed. I used to send him jells and meat 
pies. But he said it hurt her feelin’s.” 


Who shall say how it was, or why, or 
when, that the subtle change, imper 
ceptible to any but himself, overtook the 
preacher? At first he thought it was 
wholly a physical one; he perceived that 
he was tired; that he needed rest; that 
it was distasteful to him to seek it and 
impossible to obtain it. It oceurred to 
him that his boarding-house was dismal; 
that his landlady was deaf and deafer: 
that the table was poor and poorer. 

“Mrs. Rock,” he said one day, with 
the pathetic patience of an ill-nourished 
but considerate man, “isn’t there any 
other way of cooking potatoes but to 
boil them a 

He began to push away his canned 
soups and ignore his soda biscuits. He 
took a book to the dining-room and an- 
other to bed. He read much and fever- 
ishly—often half the night, for he found 
that he did not sleep as he used to do 
but he forgot what he had read and sat 
musing. He brooded a good deal over 
his parishioners—their sorrows and their 
errors, their failure to do or to be the 
thing that he had hoped they would. 
Drinking boys who had broken their 
pledges; giddy girls who had drifted back 
to the city; surly men who, after forced 
attacks of good nature, had relapsed 
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into household tyrants—these moral crip- 
ples fell before him like his own shadow 
when he walked away from the sun: he 
could not escape the presence of them. 

It began, indeed, to seem to him that 
he himself was the cripple, that the 
faults of his people must be his own. He 
began for the first time for many busy, 
happy years to think of himself. That he 
thought of himself to reproach himself 
did not help the matter very much. His 
joyous nature had declined into a cer- 
tain sadness so foreign to him that he 
hardly knew it to be sadness, and called 
it by other names—dyspepsia, nervousness, 
brain-fag, or what not. He drove himself 
mightily, as sacrificial souls do, flogging 
his spirits and taking the bit of energy be- 
tween his teeth, plunging into every gen- 
erous deed that he could think of, doing 
the hardest things that he could find to do. 
He was startled to find that no invention 
of the conscience helped him any. 

He had reached, but he did not know 
that he had reached, the subtlest peril 
that can beset the dedicated—the impulse 
to doubt the value of their own or in- 
deed of any consecration. The great re- 
action of spiritual overstrain had come 


upon the man—the finest, one might say 


He 
to consider the ingratitude, the 
unworthiness, of many persons for whom 
he had lighted the altar of his life. He 
began to ask the most dangerous question 
that any religious teacher can ask him- 
self—“Is it all worth while?” He felt 
himself bowed beneath the ache and the 
evil of the souls that he had lifted. He 
waded like Christophorus into the riv- 
er of confusion, carrying the sins and 
sorrows of the earth—bent under the 
load that belongs only to the Saviour of 
the world. 

Now that which disturbed him most 
was that which he had borne most tender- 
ly and frequently—the dead weight of 
those who were weary of life. These 
tragic histories haunted his heart and 
taunted his imagination. He wished he 
had known less about them. He wished 
he did not understand their plight so 
well. He began to dread his simple and 
holy memories. He had in his library a 
French book called La Contagion sacrée. 
The phrase recurred to him with a sin- 
ister change in the adjective. Was the 


the shrewdest, of moral emergencies. 
began 
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contagion damnée upon him? Had he 
been infected by the souls that he had 
saved? As a physician may be by the 
taint of a patient? As an alienist som« 
times is by the mental atmosphere of 
an asylum / 

That summer was a hot and hard one, 
and he worked through it without respit: 
—fiercely, one might have said; as if 
he dared not fall below the highest flights 
of self-obliteration. His church brimmed 
over. The summer people and the win 
ter people united in their tender idealiza 
tion of the man. He walked in a mist of 
love and loyalty. 

One Sunday he preached a 
which is well remembered in Hillcrest 
to this day. He chose a simple enough 
topic, one that any of a hundred min 
isters might have selected at that very 
hour—the beauty and glory of life. 
These optimistic subjects are common in 
our pulpits; but, while Herman Strong 
spoke, it seemed to his audience that he 
spoke in unknown tongues, which sud 
denly as they listened became translated 
for them, but only in part; as if the 
preacher used spiritual idioms that they 
had never learned. He knew quite well 
that he should not be altogether uader- 
stood, only affectionately followed; so he 
felt safe, and rashly poured cut his soul 
before his people. As it has been said 
that a poet sometimes reveals in a lyric 
to the whole world the secret of his heart 
which he would refuse to his dearest 
friend, so the preacher, overworn with 
that solitude of the strong which the 
weak cannot companion, flung from his 
pulpit the seeret of his innermost, his 
deadliest temptation. 

Out of his entire audience only one 
person interpreted him. He _ perceived 
in due time that one did. She was a 
stranger, a lady, darkly dressed, and 
veiled. At first she had reminded him 
indefinitely of the woman whom he saved 
from the river. But Mrs. Devon had 
never returned to Hillcrest since the vio- 
lent death of her husband, two years ago. 
He had been ‘told that she was abroad— 
in Venice, Florence, Paris, or wherever— 
and likely to remain there, and, in fact, 
he found difficulty in believing that it 
was she who sat before him, “ stone- 
silent and stone-still.” But when at last 
she raised the strip of black chiffon which 
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concealed her face, he felt that he was 
detected by her eyes. These had a sol- 
emn energy—half compassion, half re- 
buke—which seemed to grasp him. He 
returned her look sturdily. But he knew 
that his secret was his own no longer. 

He spoke on, quietly enough: 

“Most of us have found it possible in 
sleep to redream favorite dreams from 
which we had awakened. Are you dis- 
illusioned of life? Regain the dream! 

.. All of us know how often a man’s 
existence depends upon his power to grip 
1 chance at the moment when it is thrown 
to him. Is the rope of courage sliding 
between your trembling fingers? Hold 
to it! Do not look down; that will bring 

mortal giddiness. Look up, and hold! 
[here is no moral peril too acute, there 
is none too imminent to be escaped. .. . 
You know how it is when we have a 
great love and lose it; we begin to un- 
derstand what it was worth to us—we 
never did before. So it is with the splen- 
did treasure which we call life—hard, 
familiar, common life. If a man in a 
moment of distaste and weariness should 
hurl it away—what would he offer, what 
would he endure, to recall the scorned 
and precious thing ?”’ 

The preacher’s voice sank 
into low, impassioned prayer. 

“Lord,” he said, “teach us how great 
life is; how dear it ought to be. Hold us 

we are not always strong. Comfort 
us—we sometimes sorely need it.” 

His faltering accents fell. He heard 
the sobbing of some women in the church, 
and saw the faces of men, confused and 
dull, staring at him. He finished the 
service with composure and left the pul- 
pit. He felt the gaze of Mrs. Devon 
upon him, trembling but determined, like 
the movements of search-light upon 
water. But he did not look at her, and 
disappeared within the pastor’s room. 

The people watched him stupidly. 
Something in his appearance perplexed 
them; as a canto of Dante’s would, or 
a stanza from Omar Khayyam. 

“Pastor’s off his feed,” said the old 
wife who sent him “ jells” and meat pies. 
But the aged parishioner, her husband, 
shook his head. 

“*Tsin’t alwers what a man’s et,” 
he answered, slowly. “Pastor he ain’t 
happy—se se” 
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It was an August night, and sultry 
as a dying world. Forest fires in the 
hills had choked the lungs of the air to 
paralysis. There was no moon, and the 
river ran like one of those pit-black 
streams on whose banks we struggle in 


our troubled sleep. The scanty flowers 


in the old garden were brown with 
drought. The boat at the landing lapped 
the water so lightly that one could 


scarcely hear it by listening. Mrs. Rock 
had cleared her Sunday supper 
(always the worst of the week), and gone 
long since to bed. The minister’s study 
was as still as the tropics before a hur- 
ricane, Herman Strong sat before 
desk with his fixed straight 
before him. These, for want of any- 
thing more inspiring to look at, were 
fastened upon the old crocheted bell- 
rope. The bell-rope was worked in 
wheels of red and blue; he followed the 
pattern idly—from blue to red, from red 
to blue. 

He felt it to be important that he 
should fix his attention on something 
definite. When he had observed the bell- 
rope as long as he could, he got up with 
a quick, determined motion and went 
out. When he had crossed the garden 
he returned and took a small Testament 
from his desk, and put it in his vest 
pocket over his heart. As he did this 
he stroked the Testament caressingly. 
fut he went immediately back again 
across the garden and down to the land- 
The smoke from the forests stifled 
High on the hills he could see a 
sword of flame. 

On the brink of the water he paused, 
and stood for some time. The clock of 
his church struck, and he counted the 
call of midnight. He fixed his mind upon 
the voice of his clock as he had done 
upon the erocheted pattern of the bell- 
rope. When the last stroke ceased he 
felt unprotected. His fingers wandered 
to the Testament above his heart, but 
slid away from it. He pulled wpon the 
painter, and the boat leaped towards 
him; half-way it stuck, for some reason, 
and refused. He persisted, and the boat 
—regretfully, it seemed—obeyed. He 
stooped and urged the rope. 

Did it rebel or yield? Did he slip or 
not? Was it merciful accident or piteous 
intent? No one knows, or will know, 
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and the only person who might have 
asked has scorned to do so. As he tot- 
tered, he felt himself grasped. Two arms 
clasped him, and with a strength which 
seemed to him more than man’s—as as- 
suredly it was more than woman’s—sus- 
tained him. Soft lips sought his ear, 
and a low ery thrilled his being: 

“You shall live! I say, you shall 
live!” 

Upon the landing, yielding, confused, 
he found himself staggering. The wom- 
an’s arms did not release him. It seem- 
ed to him as if the essence of human 
need and succor were in her clasp. It 
was as if all weakness that he had ever 
lifted, all misery that he had consoled, 
all error that he had prevented in his 
whole patient, compassionate life, had 
returned to him and clung to him to 
clutch him from despair. Aldeth Dev- 
on’s arms were the arms of the suffer- 
ing, erring world which had always been 
the nobler for his being in it—until now. 
Ah, God, until now! 

His head dropped upon his breast. His 
wet hand, shaking, sought his little 
Testament, and reverently put it to his 
lips. By this he had sunk to his knees 
upon the landing, but the woman had 
not let him go. As he knelt, she knelt. 
Then he perceived that she was sobbing 
on his heart. 

A moment gone, and she was imper- 
sonal, salvatory, influence or angel— 
something half celestial. NNow— what 
was she now? All woman and all love. 

The delicacy of her beautiful body, im- 
passioned as no ruder organization could 
be, shrank from the revelation which her 
natural and noble impulse had opened, 
like the windows of heaven, before the 
devotee. In the darkness the crimson 
drove across her averted face, and she 
made as if she would have freed herself 
from the crisis which she had brought 
upon them both. 

But now his were the arms to clasp, 
and his the voice to cry with the astonish- 
ment of ecstasy: 

“Why, I love you! I love you!... 
I believe I always have.” 

They had risen to their feet and stood 
solemnly enclasped, heart to heart, breath 
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to breath. But, with the simplicity of 
a devout boy, the lover said, 

“Before I kiss you—let me pray.” 
She heard him whisper, “God forgive 
me! God forgive me!” twice. Then she 
lifted her lips. 

Thus he loved, and hence he lived. No 
lesser man can know how it fares with 
one of the sons of God when he enters 
the kingdom of human joy. For that is 
larger than the province of pain. But 
the citizens thereof are of another race, 
and their spiritual teachers wear the 
order of a differing mystery. The 
preacher looked far down the vistas of a 
blinding happiness, and said to his fore- 
casting soul: 

“ Will they lose their comforter ?”’ 


It is in the nature of fire to consume 
that on which it feeds, and it is the 
essence of ignorance that we do not 
know when we are ignorant. To this day 
the Hillcrest people wonder why the min- 
ister left them, or how they ever could 
have let him go. The old parishioner 
with the wife who made “jells” said: 

“Pastor’s too happy—see ?” 

Joy, like death, is a river wide and 
deep, and can sunder hearts as truly as 
that other. The allegiance which the 
desert does not tire may halt outside the 
gates of paradise. From whatever cause, 
this, at least, occurred: The man came to 
feel that his own received him not, or 
that he could not claim them as he used 
to do; as if he had grown dull in the 
beautiful art of soul attraction; and with 
characteristic humility he believed that 
he had deserved this consequence—God 
and the river and one woman knowing 
why; that he was not worthy to be un- 
derstood by those on whom he had 
lavished the young, the sensitive years 
of his life. Half in repentance, half in 
resolve, he sought the hardest post that 
he could fill among the outeasts of a 
great town, and Aldeth his wife followed 
him, wondering a little in her turn, but 
content not to understand so long as she 
may love him. For she has learned al- 
ready that he who has consoled so many 
comfortless, himself needs cherishing 
more than other men. 
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BY CHARLES 


N all probability the impecunious 
stranger will settle down to receive 
his first impression of Chicago from 


street-car, because this saves money 
and a great deal of time in a new com- 
munity. Framed for an instant by the 


vindow-sash, a myriad of things barely 
een flit by in a disordered pageant of 
truggling people, streets bristling with 
hop-suey signs, great office-buildings, 
trolley wires, street-cars, trucks, auto- 
mobiles, and Irish policemen. I open 
my map to see where I am heading. 

“ The loop,” the conductor says. 

‘You don’t mean to say so?” I look 
rapidly out of thé window to locate the 
thing, fearful that I may be too late to 
see how the populace amuses itself. 

The passengers, hanging like bananas 
from the straps above, pivot grotesquely 
about as we turn a corner. The man is 
still looking me over suspiciously. 

“The loop,” he repeats, with a dog- 
ged persistence. 

“ Where is it—quick!” 

In my anxiety to open the car window 
itjams. A passing car obstructs my view. 

‘You’re on it,” he replies, dryly, 
withering me with a glance. “It will be 
five cents.” 

I pay my fare, and reach the cold, un- 
sympathetic pavement, and board a car 
going in the opposite direction. Now 
we are passing through a city cafon 
echoing with the roar of traffic. A horde 
of people rushes past in the gloomy 
shadow cast by great walls of granite, 
groaning under tons of bastard orna- 
ment. This must be one of the principal 
thoroughfares, and I ask my neighbor 
where we are. 

“Non capisco, Signore,” is his polite 
reply. I bow my thanks and turn to 
my left. 

“Oould you tell me what street 
this is?’ 

“Bitte, ich bin nur Heute hier an- 
gekommen.” 


Chicago 
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He smiles and makes some primitive 
signs with his hands and arms. I reply 
by motions more involved, occasionally 
moving my scalp. We are making little 
headway, when I spy a likely fellow 
sitting beside my new acquaintance. 
With suppressed agitation I put my 
question to him. 

‘Pardon, vat for you demande?” 

He is anxious to help me. I repeat 
slowly, “The name of the street we 
are on.” 

“Tiens! for sure vee go on ” he re- 
plies, reassuringly; “mais lentement. 
Allez! Nom de Dieu, on va plus vite 
chez nous!” 

Then I remember that Chicago is 
cosmopolitan. There still remains the 
man swinging on his strap before me. 
He is an American—unmistakably Amer 
ican—and I begin again: 

“Perhaps you could tell me _ what 
street this is?’ 

“ How’s that? I didn’t quite get it?” 

He leans far over, holding his hand 
around his ear in the shape of a mega- 
phone. I repeat my question with great 
emphasis, and his face brightens. 

“Well,” he replied, after great de- 
liberation, “if the three-fingered Wizard 
is in the box, they'll make it three 
straight or I’m a 1 

The end of this sentence was drowned 
by the explosions of a passing auto- 
mobile. 

“No; you’ve missed it,” I sereamed, 
now fully decided to make him under- 
stand. “ What street are we on?” 

“You think so, eh? Well, I'd like you 
to tell me how a man is goin’ to pitch 
three games and be strong, and ain’t 
all the others cripples?” 

There is still my map, which I have 
overlcoked in the excitement. I open it 
with a nasty grimace. 

“Loop car—all out!” 

And there we are again, a struggling 
car-load of humanity, scattering ourselves 
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ver the street. A loop victim may be 
easily recognized by his childish petu- 
lance and overbearing manner toward 
wife or friends every time he hits 
the pavement where the car has dropped 
him. To find the loop, look for a panic- 
stricken group of strangers groping 
about in a futile effort to find the street 
name; for in Chicago the latter may 
turn up—if it does at all—in the most 
unexpected places: half obliterated on 
one of the steel posts supporting the 
trolley wires, or, high up somewhere, 
carved in weak relief on the brownstone 
building; again, it may be hidden be- 
neath the cornice of a building, or the 
nearest basement may reveal something. 
If not here, the policeman will have it 
in his inside pocket. To find him, look 
for the nearest “ Family Entrance.” 
The Chicagoan is very proud of the 
loop, and will glow with a sunny radiance 
the moment you approach the subject. 
“Tt is the greatest system on earth,” he 
explained to me. “ You see, each car, 
as it comes into the city from the sub- 
urbs, goes immediately into the loop when 
it reaches the business section of the 


his 


city, and returns along parallel lines to 


the point it started from. Do I 
myself clear?” 
> Perfectly,” I 


cealed 


make 


replied, with ill-con- 
“Suppose that you 
don’t want to return to your starting- 
point, from either doméstic or 
ness reasons ?” 

“You don’t have to; get off.” 

“Yes, but the loop may not be within 
a mile of my destination ?” 

His manner became somewhat in- 
tolerant, and he added: “ The loop is near 
enough for any man’s place of business. 
You can always walk.” 

Strictly speaking, the man who has 
no business in this section of the city 
had better look about and arrange mat- 
ters so that he has, or he has no busi- 
ness in Chicago, and certainly none on 
the loop. 

But it is an ungrateful pessimist who 
would stop to find fault with such in- 
significant details in this breezy city, 
where there is more visible, sensible in- 
dependence to the square mile than in 
all the Eastern cities put together. You 
may not like Chicago—this will be be- 
cause you are unfamiliar with it—but 


bitterness. 


busi- 
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you must love and respect the Chicagoan. 
He is the sanest and most rational of 
beings; he is contented with the city, 
and not anxious to persuade you to live 
there. If you do not like him or his city 
or the things contained therein, he is 
democratic enough to tell you what you 
can do. This attitude is the West, and 
is refreshing. 

Patrick Henry, with his “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” would have a 
dismal time to find employment in this 
happy, cosmopolitan community. I love 
a place where one may show one’s feel- 
ings in an unmistakable manner. Chi- 
cago is the Arcadia of the man who is 
fortunate enough to possess his own con- 
victions. For ar. indication of this latent 
spirit read the enormous sign conspic- 
uously displayed in the baseball park: 
“The management requests the earnest 
co-operation of its patrons in prevent- 
ing the throwing of glass bottles into 
the field.” ‘ 

Westward ho! for Gallic enthusiasm. 
It will be seen here that odds and ends— 
serap-iron, stones, or bricks—which a 
high-strung, opinionated man is apt to 
carry with him as ballast to be gotten 
rid of at the propitious moment, are 
not included in the manifesto; but after 
all, a generous and liberal-minded man- 
agement must stop somewhere. 

Even in the smallest matters one’s per- 
sonal freedom has been safeguarded. 
Smoking is permitted on the front plat- 
forms of the Chicago street-cars, so that 
the passengers within may get the benefit 
of it when the car is in motion. But 
here again the Chicagoan is ahead of us, 
for we have no smoke at all. The cau- 
tious person who takes advantage of this 
privilege, and who knows his Chicago, 
will have a care to select a decent brand, 
or every man, woman, and child will 
suspect that he has been shaking dice 
for his cigars—lost his weekly allowance, 
and been reduced to the humiliating and 
odious stogie. 

For it should be understood that in 
Chicago the man with the slightest drop 
of sporting blood in his veins never de- 
secends to the depths where he buys his 
cigars. He shakes dice for them with 
the proprietor of his store. Ask your 
Chicago friend about this, and he will 
accompany you to “his place” with the 
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iospitable air of a man directing you to 
a foreign mission. Should you be friend- 
less in Chicago, drop into the first tobac- 
o store and look for the inevitable green 
haize cloth conspicuous on the counter. 


Here the n customer may use strong 
language and rattle the dice-box till his 
hand shake 

So much has been said detrimental to 


most maligned of communities that 
one comes here expecting to find a great 
city of slaughter-houses, breweries, and 
mammoth power-houses, grouped about 
a lake, in great disorder. It must be 
wild, of course, and with just a touch 
of that inevitable “ woolliness” insep- 
arable from the West but difficult to 
explain. Then comes the awakening on 
the morrow, when you go out to look 
the place over and find the Chicagoan 
in possession of the finest site for a 
city in America; an incomparable water- 
front, a chain of parks unsurpassed any- 
vhere, miles of beautiful driveways skirt- 
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ing the lake, and the principal avenue 
of the city—the avenue of the city 
with its clubs and great hotels overlook- 
ing as fair a sheet of water as you will 
find this beautiful land over—shimmering 
with faint emerald greens and blues and 
losing itself in a pale turquoise horizon 
lightly smudged by the distant train of 
smoke trailing behind the lake steamers. 
It has also the worst architecture in 
America, and a river, at first glance 
commonplace, yet revealing in its almost 
momentary metamorphoses a rare and 
exotic beauty, as it shapes its course be- 
neath the network of bridges spanning 
it at every corner, or drifts past giant 
grain-elevators, looming vast and ghost- 
like above its banks, alive with longshore- 
men toiling at the landing. It wanders 
through neighborhoods where, if the art 
ist be fortunate enough to find a motive, 
he had better seize it immediately and 
take it home with him or commit it to 
memory before the sun sets, for strange 
things happen after 
dark in this barren 
district. 
Of course I did not 











possess this valuabl 
knowledge when I! 
settled down for the 
afternoon before a 
flag-tower of almost 
medieval character, 





languidly leaning 
over the street pre 
paring for its final 
plunge into oblivion. 
This was my fore- 
ground, with a mid- 
dle distance of shan- 
ties and a_ sky-line 
of distant towers 
and embattlements 
worthy of San 
Gimignano. 

I had just placed 
a few organic lines 
on my copper, when 
a voice behind me 
said, “Ive rayport- 
ed it.” 

- An Trish policeman 
towered above me. 

‘You’ve reported 


CHARACTER what?” I asked, in 


bewilderment. 
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chuckled. “ But I’ve r 


he proceeded. “T says, 


‘ ] ? ‘ ] 
Claney,’ I says, take 





proper 
that there towe1 


Ile gave me a play ful 
i in the ribs and 


rted it just the same,” 


away, I says, just 


Take nawthin’ away 





“* Claney,’ says I, ‘ that 
ere tower is goin’ te 
take a tumble one of 
these days, and when it 
loes there’s goin’ to be 

procession and people 
novin’ slow,’ I says; ‘ and 
if it’s a Guiney, maybe 
there’ll be a band fer 
them to march with,’ 
I says. 

“<There’ll be time 
enough when we hear the 
musie, says he. But 
don’t you forget it, young 
feller, I’ve reported it 
all right.” 

With that he left me 
and wandered slowly 
down the street. 

On the following day, 
after a dismal half-hour 
groping about in a futile effort to find 
the familiar tower in grotesque silhouette 
against the sky, I stumbled upon a 
small mound of earth, thinly sprinkled 
with sawdust. 

There could be no possible doubt in 


QUINCY STREET 
Etched by C. H. W 


my mind of the magnitude of the catas 
trophe that had taken place overnight. 
The old tower, these many years rising 
above the sea of weather-beaten roofs like 
a lighthouse to guide the weary, patient 


workman as he shaped his zigzag course 
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homeward, three sheets in the wind, on 
Saturday nights, was no more. As I 
stood sadly contemplating the ruin which 
1 in a measure was responsible for, a 
man in uniform waved to me from across 
the street. 

“Didn’t I tell you I'd rayported it 
he yelled, and then waving me a fare- 


” 


well, took a short cut through a corner 
lot and disappeared. 

Even the affection I cherish for these 
homely suburbs pales into insignificance 
beside the memory of a delightful corner 
I stumbled upon by accident, right in the 
centre of the city, yet swept by the cool 
breezes of the lake. With its lions gazing 
stolidly at the nondescript architecture 
before them, and the weather-beaten, 
grimy facade, severe as a Florentine pal- 
ace, the place itself is not particularly 
interesting It is the people one meets 
of a midsummer’s day loafing in the shade 
on the broad stone steps that lend an in- 
terest and variety to the day’s work, found 
Here the idler 
will find a sociable, warm-hearted gather- 
ing of delightful but unemployed people. 


nowhere else in Chicago. 


It was on these steps one morning that 
there was revealed to me, through the 
medium of a park policeman, the exist- 
ence of an interest so intense in matters 
artistic that I may say, if he be an indieca- 
tion of the general trend of feeling in 
the street, a veritable renaissance is at 
hand in Chicago. 

He stood silently for some time before 
speaking. but I felt his presence in the 
agitated movement among the loafers, 
who, awakening from their lethargy, shuf- 
fled rapidly sideways, like crabs, out of 
the danger zone, at his approach. 

“lT’ve never seen that kind of work 
done before.” he began, after a long 
scrutiny at my copperplate; “and I’ve 
seen most of everything. I suppose that’s 
what you call etching.” 

I replied that it was, and ventured a 
few explanations concerning the process. 

“Then vou ought to drop into the In- 
stitute and see the Whistlers; they have 
some good ones,” 

This was said simply, without any at- 
tempt to convey a sense of his erudition— 
merely a casual remark such as one ama- 
teur might make to another. He rambled 
along, quite innocent of the colossal im- 
pression he had made on me, occasionally 


jarring me with a query as to the relative 
merits of Diisseldorf, Munich, and Paris. 
Then without any warning he said: 

“Of course you know Montgomery, the 
corn man ?” 

“ Montgomery ¢”’ 

“ Yes, the corn man.” 

“ Oh—Montgomery ... I see... why, 
of course . . . let me think a moment. . .” 

In desperation [I groped about for the 
slightest clew to conceal my ignorance. 

“T thought vou’d know him,” he con- 
tinued, breaking in on my reverie and 
saving the situation. “ He ain’t much on 
apples or even backgrounds, but when it 
comes to corn—not on the stalk, mind 
vou, but on the ear or off —you’ve certain- 
ly got to hand it to him. It lays over 
anything VUve ever seen. Just set him 
and others before one or more ears of 
corn—you can even scatter it around loose 

-~and call time, and then watch him. 
Why, he’ll make Rubens and the rest of 
them in there look like pikers. No, sir 
not an artist for miles around has any- 
thing on him, and Id like to bet my 
shield he can hang it on them all.” 

“Tle must be a wonder!” I gasped. 

“He is. 


pieces and knew enough to get in when 


IT own a couple of his corn 
they were low. Now they bring fancy 
prices.” Ile winked with profound sig- 
nificance. “ One of them is called Which 
is Which? and has a piece of real corn 
tacked on the frame, and do you know it 
keeps you guessing to tell them apart. 
Even the birds fall for it.” 

He spoke with deep and genuine re- 
gret of his failure to follow his brother’s 
example, who was a prosperous painter 
in Europe, and confessed that even now, 
after years on the “force,” the smell of 
turpentine filled him with a strange and 
restléss yearning, resulting in weeks 
of protracted during his 
idle hours. 

When I asked him for a memento he 
laughed bashfully and put me off, but 
when I implored of him the smallest 
courtesy one artist may extend to a 


sketching 


brother, he rethoved his white gloves 
and drew with my fountain pen on the 
back of a visiting-card a fantastic por- 
trait of what I believe to be a dog— 
executed with surprising rapidity and 
searcely more than a single stroke of the 
pen. Pressed to sign it, he refused ab- 
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ix feet tall, his 
piercing eyes looked 
place on the great 

breadth of shoulders, 
and he shuffled ay 
wardly when he wal 
ed. Ly emerged fr n 
one of the st idios be 


fresh air, 
and anything that 
Michigan Avenue 
might offer in the 

of diversion, and ap 
peared to be on in 
timate terms with ev 
( rything feminin 
within a_ radius 
three bloeks of the 
broad stone ste ps. 

As he stood absorbed 
in my work, a dainty, 
chie, delightful little 
girl rustled past smil- 
ing, and glided down 
the steps, to disappear 
in the crowd of shop- 
pers hurrying past. 

“Gentle nature 
city-broke — will eat 
out of the hand,” he 
observed, breaking the 
ice. “We have some 
peaches here,” he con- 
tinued, flicking his 
ashes over the coping. 

‘So I see,” I replied, 
with enthusiasm. 

‘Yes, there are 
bunches of them.” 

Ile stood lost in 
a reverie, looking 
through half - closed 
lids at embattlements 
of the new University 
Club across the street, 
but his expression led 
me to believe his 
thoughts were else- 
where. Presently he 
came out with it. 
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ld you like me to send up a fe 


By all means,” I gasped, clasping the 


id of this monarch of hospitality. Be 
fore 1 could recover my equilibrium his 
anky frame had disappeared through the 
doorway. His remark was made in such 
1 casual, « Thand manne r, and his disap 
eATANC as so brisk and businesslike, 
that | as completely at sea as to his 

entions After all, I reasoned, or does 
not make a consignment of femak in 
the same manner as one might send p 
a basket of fruit on approval. Certainly 
thi was a new expe rie nce, and | orked 

ong n silence, following with my 
needle. to the best of my ability, the in- 


tricacies of the facade opposite. 

It may have been five minutes that I 
at absorbed in my work, when a light 
footstep at my right brought me _ back 
ith aj imp to our prev ious conversation. 
[wo young ladies stood giggling in the 
shadow of the archway, very conscious of 
my erutiny. Was this merely coinci- 
dence, or could it be that the inimitable 
Godson had... ?% No. I dismissed the 
idea as preposterous. As I watched they 


ere soon joined by a third and a fourth, 
forming with their great hats, fluttering 
with plumes, a charming group, relieved 
against the gray stone background. An 
embarrassing pause was broken by the 


arrival of another—a lithe little figure in 





a bufti-colored gown, who from the nod 
ding plumes of her picture hat to the 
dainty shoes with their big bows crisp 
and chie—was the embodiment of grace 
and femininity. For a moment they 
tood in suppressed agitation, on the point 
of retreating, and I was preparing heroic 
measures to save the situation, when 
above the pretty group loomed a great 
pair of shoulders, topped by a small head 
lluminated by an infectious smile. It 

as Godson! And at a signal from him 
the squad moved forward with a flutter 
to join me. 

When they had retired after the cu 
tomary platitudes, I seized him and de- 
manded an immediate explanation of the 
strange power that enabled him to ae 
complish miracles. 

“Why, it’s a einch,” he replied, mod 
estly. “4 hiked down to the studio be- 
low and said, ‘ You girls had better chase 
up-stairs and see the guy who got the only 
gold medal given at the last Paris Salon, 
working on his plate for the French gov 
ernment.’ Those hen artists will fall for 
anything. You know, I’m just taking up 
art for an accomplishment—only been 
ere three months, and you can _ bet 
I’ve ne 
‘or Dartmouth next week, but I’ve ce 
tainly been busy while I’ve been here. 
Art is great!” 


t been losing ar. time ! I leave 
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He rolled another cigarette, and as the 
diminutive buft-colored figure reappeared, 
stopping for an instant to adjust her veil, 
and then moved lightly down the steps, 
he waved a greeting, shook my hand, 


pulled his cuffs down, caught up with her, 
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and tilting his lanky frame at a perilous 
angle to hear what she said, drifted out 
of my life in the restless tide of people 
that flows at midday and ebbs at night 
along Michigan Avenue. Art, after all, 
has its compensations. 


Song of the Earthlings 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


€ si of the earth we came, 
Into the earth we go: 
Our aim leaped high like flame, 


But Time has brought us low. 


Under the clustered trees 
Dreams we dreamt a score; 
By headlands of splendid seas 


We ravaged and sung and swore. 


Amid the cities of men 

We thrilled to Life’s various quest; 
Very far from us then 

The thought that slumber is best. 


Sun and moon and stars 
Lighted us on our way: 
Hlappy, we took our sears, 


Lappy, we earned our pay. 


Light-foot creatures were we, 
Each bent on his own device; 
Love or war, par-die, 
At the throw of the loaden dice. 


One thing, only one, 
Utterly passed us by: 
That when our day was done 
We must cease, O mates, and die! 


But out of the earth we come, 
And into the earth we go; 
Our shame alike with our fame, 
Old Time has laid them low. 
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The Itinerant 


BY. JAMES 


OM PAULUS, the baboon, sat on 
the steps leading to the office of 
the Von Weiner Diamond Mines 

When 

Oom Paulus occupied the very top step 


he appeared, generally, in an attitude 


Company, Ltd., scratching his ribs. 


f straining after freedom. But to-day 
he meditated. 

It was glaring hot out in the sun- 
swept compound—the sheet-iron houses 
Against the 
shimmering sky-line rose the hillocks of 


were like baking-ovens. 


gray-blue clay; below, deep in the shad- 
ww, lay the great pit traversed by its webs 
of eable. 

The oftice door was open, and Mr. Wig- 
more Weedon, the mine manager, sat at 
a desk smoking Boer tobacco out of a 
black gourd pipe. His Buleweyo “ smash- 
er” hat was pushed on the back of his 
head, and he was reading and incidentally 
fumigating a crumpled copy of The Cape 
In the back office, that was but 
an anteroom to the huge steel safe, sat 


Times. 


his assistant, Pat- 
rick Fitzpatrick, 
audi- 
bly in a rich 


mumbling 


brogue over a col- 
umn of figures in 
the ledger. 

Mr. Weedon was 
short, thick - set, 
red - faced, and 
athletic. The gén- 
tleman of the 
double name was 
the reverse. He 
was tall, 
and apparently 
anemic. He had 
a small head, set 
on a long, sinewy 
neck like a ball 
flagstaff. 
which his 
thick, red hair 
bristled like a 
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lanky, 


on a 
above 


Oom 

































Diamond Mine 
BARNES 


myriad-spiked crown. He glanced up 
as Mr. Weedon lazily hailed from the 
vuter office. 

“TIullo!—I say, Fitzpatrick, seen the 
latest news from Cape Town? Seems 
there’s been some illicit diamond buying 
thought they’d run all the 


going on 
“a out long ago—risky business 


. D. Bs.’ g 
nowadays. THlard job to dispose of un- 
cut stones.” 

“Tlave they caught any wan?” asked 
the tall clerk, marking the place in the 
ledger. 

‘ No,” replied Mr. Weedon: “but the 
Kimberley and Dorn Spruit people have 
suspected a leak for some time—appears 
to trickle toward Cape Town.” 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick displayed no fur- 
ther interest, the manager turned to the 
sporting page and smoked on silently. 
All at once he looked at his wateh and 
swung himself round in his chair. 

‘I say!” he ealled again; “ forgot to 
tell you, Fitz—we’re to have a visitor 

to-day Sir 
A rehibald 
Holmes, one of 
the London di- 
rectors—silly old 
Hope 


he won’t stay long 


Juggins, 


going into town 
this evening ?” 

“Yes, sor,” re- 
plied Fitzpatrick : 
“Tm dinin’ with 
me fri’nd Mr. 
Mooney.” Then, 
changing the sub- 
ject, "= ’T was “a 
good sortin’ this 
week—we'll have 
something to 
show the gintle- 
man from Lon- 
don.” 

The ape out on 
PAULUS the door - step 
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made a sound—half bark, half whisper. 
Mr. Weeden glanced out of the window. 

“Tlere he comes—look alive!” he said, 
knocking out his pipe and stowing away 
his paper. “Oh, my great aunt! Isn't 
he a proper figger!” 

A tall, military-looking person, in 
white duck and a pith helmet, was walk- 
ing across the compound, accompanied 
by a little man in khaki, wearing a straw 
hat with a brilliant-colored ribbon. 

‘Social’ Benton is with him,” con- 
tinued Mr. Weedon. “ Tle’s stuck closer 
than a poor relation. Buck up there, 
F itz. ~~ Put your coat on.” 

Mr. Benton was a commissioner and 
outside representative of the company, 
and spent most of his time at Johan- 
nesburg, with frequent excursions to 
Kimberley. His nickname proclaimed 
his habits. 

Paulus, the ape, was watching the ap- 
proach of the two figures, plucking sus- 
piciously at his hairy chest, as the man- 
ager and Fitzpatrick appeared at the door 
behind him—the lanky one heaving him- 
self into a worn alpaca coat. 

“T say, Weedon,” shouted Mr. Benton 
from afar, halting his companion, “ call 
off that bally ape!—cawn’tsher, like a 
good chap? Took a nip out of my cawf 
larst week.” 

“Shouldn’t be such a stranger,” re- 
joined the manager, making a motion 
with his foot. 

Paulus leaped down with a jar to the 
full length of his chain and sat upright, 
showing his teeth with an ugly snarl. 

“Come in, Sir Archibald,” went on 
Mr. Weedon; “come in and get out of 
the sun. .. . Don’t mind that brute—we 
use him for a watch-dog.” 

The visitor in the white ducks strode 
up the steps, and, followed by the gen- 
tleman with the gaudy hatband, entered 
the office. As he seated himself in the 
proffered chair, Sir Archibald glanced 
about him. On a shelf from which hung 
a pair of service revolvers in their holsters 
was a box of Albert biscuit and a huge 
conical shell. Sir Archibald serewed a 
monocle into his face and regarded the 
latter attentively. 

“Ah! relic of war, I suppose—eh ?” 

“Yes,” explained the manager; “one 
of the hundred-pounders the Boers 
chucked into Kimberley—landed on its 
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side up near the club and failed to 
off. I had an ex-artillery sergeant take 


£0 


it out into the veldt—promised to render 
it harmless, for ten bob.” 

The visitor, his curiosity satisfied, 
gazed out of the door. 

“ Beastly dull prospect you have here, 
isn’t it? Beastly dull,” he said. “ Why 
don’t you plant some trees about— 
eh, what?” 

*“ Wouldn’t grow,” returned Mr. Wee- 
don. “Nothing grows. Fitzpatrick, 
here, tried to keep a sprig of shamrock 
alive in a box—watered it every fifteen 
minutes, but it wouldn’t live... . Oh, by 
the way, Benton, we'll show Sir Archi- 
bald the stones. Won’t you come this 
way, sir?” 

The group followed him into the back 
office, stopping before the safe that ex- 
tended a foot or so into the room: the 
rest of it, built up with brick, made a 
sort of buttresslike exerescence at the 
back of the building, resting on a bed of 
conerete. The manager, with a twirling 
of the little brass knob, swung the ponder- 
ous doors open. Inside were a number 
of drawers extending to the ceiling, la- 
belled like a calendar, and dated some 
seven years in advance. Mr. Weedon 
pulled out one marked “ 1911,” and placed 
it on the edge of the table. 

“These stones,” he remarked, “ will 
not appear on the market for five years. 
. . . Some beauties here, Sir Archibald; 
look at this.” Picking out one, he held 
it in the palm of his hand. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick shoved the tray farther down the 
table and stood aloof from the others, who 
had gathered close to the manager behind 
the massive steel door. 

A distant whistle sounded. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick fidgeted. It was growing late 
would he have time to keep his appoint- 
ment with Mr. Mooney? He shot a look 
of dislike at Sir Archibald. 

“Aw, wonderful! wonderful! quite 
wonderful!” the London director was 
ambling on, twisting the stone between 
thumb and forefinger. “And to think 
that this may—er as it were, some 
day, shine on the bosom of some fair— 

He never finished the sentence. The 
reason for which takes us back to the 
door-step and to the hill ape tugging at 
his chain. 

The plunge Paulus had made to avoid 


“ 


Seon? 














THREE DAZED AND RAGGED OBJEC 


Mr. Weedon’s threatening boot had sadly 
the buekle of his 


so much so that, when he jumped 


strained worn waist- 
band 
again to his post of vantage on the top 
step, it parted, and—father of all apes !— 
free! Not did he 
The open him 

maybe he had 
supply of the biscuits. 


he was an instant 
enticed 
the source of 
At all events, he 
leaped noiselessly to the narrow shelf and, 
to maintain his hold, caught the big shell 
with both his wiry hands. It toppled, and 
then—nose downward—it plunged to the 
floor. And that was the reason that Sir 
Archibald never finished. 

Everything went to smithereens. All 
work stopped in the big pit a mile 
away; the mules started kicking in 
the stable sheds; the pickers and sort- 
ers plunging out of doors and 
When the dust and smoke 
cleared, there was little left of the pri- 
vate office of the Von Weiner Diamond 
Mines Company, Ltd. 


pause. door 


observed 


began 
windows. 


CRAWLED OUT OF THE DEBRIS 


Three dazed and ragged objects crawled 
out of the débris—Sir Archibald, Mr. 
“ Social” Benton, and the manager. But 
what of Fitzpatrick? He had stood out- 
side of the shelter of the steel door, as 
they remembered it. When found by 


Piet van Troomp, the first employee to 


reach .the scene, he reposing be- 
neath the wreck of the splintered desk, 
the sofa, the partition, the table, the 
ledgers, and all the chairs, some dozen 


paces out in the compound. 


was 


From every direction came hurrying 
figures Duteh 
English excited sorters 
frightened Mr. Weeden 


his senses. 


and 
and 
was 
the first one to regain How 
the thing had happened no one could ex- 
plain. Of course it was the shell! But 
Oom Paulus’ connection with the mystery 
is given now for the first time. When 
they had, as it were, ealled the roll and 
taken stock, it was found that Mr. “ So- 
cial” Benton was bruised and, to all pur- 


naked kaffirs, and 
overseers, 


foremen. 
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Sir Archibald 
ruined 


had a 
white 


poses, stone-deaf ; 


few contusions, a suit of 
duck, 


that repeat no 
Patrick Fitzpatrick ! 


and a handsome repeating watch 
would more. But poor 
There is no use in 
attempting to describe his appearance 
the wonder of the thing was that he was 
alive and breathing. As to the diamonds 
the output for the year 191)! -vas sim- 
ply non est, nor apparently in futurum 
Many little crystals were picked 
up immediately, or at scattered intervals 
for weeks after. But we anticipate. 
When Mr. Fitzpatrick came to himself, 
he resembled nothing so much as a very 
long baby with a red mustache, wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes. He was in the bot- 
tom of an extemporized ambulance, be- 
ing drawn into town by a pair of slowly 
plodding mules. That he could look out 
of both eyes was a positive wonder, for 


esse. 


he was as full of punctures as a gun- 
pattern. The first sign that he 
returning life showed an in- 
irritabil- 
ity, not only of 
body, but of 
mind. He let 
loose a string of 
Hibernian 
profanity that 
startled the 
mules into a gal- 
lop and almost 
unseated the 
young Boer doc- 
tor on the tail- 
board. Having 
relieved 


Mr. 


maker’s 
made of 


tense 


semi- 


his 


Fitz- 
loudly 


mind, 
patrick 


FITZPATRICK BURST ON HIS 


VISION LIKE THE 


The 
Here 


since 


demanded stimulant. 
tor 


but a 


young doec- 


was overcome, was a man, 


few minutes apparently 
in exlremis, who was now displaying a 
strength of body and purpose that was 
beyond his experience. But he was to be 
still more surprised: before they had fair- 
ly entered the outskirts of the town, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was sitting up and declaring 
his firm dislike to hospitals, with a special 
reference to De- 
spite his yards of bandaging, he was med- 
itating sliding over the tail-board of the 
wagon. 


Dutchmen as doctors. 


This idea crystallized into a firm 
determination, and he succeeded, swad- 
dling-clothes and all, in getting. out of 
the the corner of Schriener 
Street, immediately in front of the cot- 
tage of his friend Mr. Mooney—which 
brings us to the real beginning of this 
remarkable story. 

Mr. 
agnostic, shoemaker, and member of the 
Clan-na-Gael, and he had 
that ever 
However, on this occasion he was, 

the least, upset, for, chair and 
all, he went over backward as his friend 
Patrick Fitzpatrick burst on his vision, 
for all the world like the winner of a 
sack-race, as he bobbed, hopped, and can- 
noned through the door, the doctor 
clamoring after him like a loser claim- 
ing a foul. 

“For the love 


wagon at 


Michael Mooney was a socialist, 
onee made 
utterance nothing 
him. 


to say 


surprised 


of Saint Constantine!” 
cried Mr. Mooney, who, despite his ag- 
nosticism, was particular as to his invo- 


cations, “ Fitz, Fitz, what ails you?” 

was still feet upward on the floor. 
But his friend did not stop to reply, 

his multitudinous 


He 


bandages were slip- 
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ing; and at that moment he descried 
Mrs. Mooney’s astounded countenance 
woking in from the kitchen. With a 
iowl he jumped into the bedroom and 
plunged, head foremost, through the fly- 
reen on to the bed. 

Mr. Mooney, rubbing the back of his 
ead, had followed. “ For the love of 
“Shut the dure!” yelled Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick. “Shut the dure—don’t let them 
et at me!” 

‘But what in the name of—shure, 
pwhat’s the—” 

“Shut the dure! Shlip the bohlt!” 

This time Mr. Mooney mechanically 
beyed, catching the doctor on the end 
f an obtruding elbow. 

“And now,” said he, looking at the 
rithing figure before him, “ for the love 
f Hivin, pwhat’s the matther? You’re a 
shpectacle—shure, you’re a shpectacle !” 

“Don’t let thim get at me! Kape 
thim away—they’ll be afther robbin’ and 
nurtherin’ me!” 

“And fur the tinth toime, I ask, 
pwhat’s the matther with ye?” Mr. Moo- 
ey’s anger was besting his curiosity. 
“Whist!” bhirted Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
stifling his groanings, “I’m full av 
liamonds! Call Doctor O’Fallon: but 
don’t let thim hoshpital people get their 
hands on me.” 

Then, with a beseeching look in his 
eyes, he fainted dead away in the bed. 


It was three weeks later and he was 
still there. 

Now, it has been noticed in scientific 
circles that men’s dispositions are often 
changed to diametrical opposites as the 
result of shock, wound, or accident. Mr. 
Patrick Fitzpatrick had developed into a 
querulous, irritable, exacting, self-opin- 
ionated convalescent. His numberless 
incisions, punctures, scratches, and shot- 
holes were healing nicely, but he was ob- 
sessed with a fear of his future—and in 
this he received no little encouragement. 

“Shure, Fitz,” observed Mr. Mooney 
one evening, as he sat by the bedside, 
“you’re a human p’int of the law in re- 
gard to which there is no pricedint; 
but they do be tellin’ that they'll re- 
plivin ye.” 

“Oh, don’t say it 





” 


groaned the man 


on the bed. “Don’t let thim get hold 
of me.” 
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“Shure, if they attimpt that,” returned 
Mr. Mooney, grinning fiercely from the 
depths of his spiked red beard, “ we'll 
sue thim for damagis! Phwat right have 
they got to replivin ye? They blow ye 
forty feet tro’ the side of a house, with 
injuries to your hilth and disposishun, 
fill ye full of pibbles, and thin want to 
hold ye for gettin’ in th’ way o’ a pan- 
ful o’ diamonds that would have had 
no value for five years anyhow.” Mr. 
Mooney mused. “ I’ve an idea! Will ye 
listen?” he held out, suddenly. 

“Phwat is it? Not the hoshpital. 
Niver that! Id rather go to th’ poor- 
house, or to work on th’ railway.” 

“Ye niver nade to worhk agin as long 
as ye live, Fitz.” 

“And phwat ‘Il I do? Beg?” 

“No.” 

“ Shtarve—is it 

“ Nor shtarve at all 

“ Be exhibitin’ mesilf like an orange- 


May the—” 


” 


outange or a wild man from Paylang? 
No! Tl niver- 

“Hold on, now, Patrick—yure for- 
tune’s made, me biy—if—” 

“You’re schreamin’ mad,” interrupted 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, with a groan as he 
turned over in his bed. 

“Tf you'll only let me tell you 
how,” continued Mr. Mooney, paying 
no attention. 

“Gwan, thin—phwat is ut?” 

‘If ye lave me on the ground floor, 
I’ll syndicate ye, sell the shares, and we’ll 
live on the income.” Mooney lowered 
his voice to a conspirator’s whisper. 
“Soon as you’re able, we'll go to Lon- 
don and float the Fitzpatrick Itinerant 
Diamond Mine Company, total value 
fifty thousand pounds, ten thousand 
shares, at five pounds a share.” Mr. 
Mooney was warming. “ Full amount 
to be paid”—he paused confidingly— 
“ afther—” 

“ Afther phwat?” queried Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick. 

“ Afther yure demise, me biy! You 
ean have a good toime pwhile you’re liv- 
in’, ‘for you'll be a long toime dead’ 
pwhich is an old wan. . . . Ye lave it all 
to me! Ye’ll be the mine, Ill be the 
prisident, priss agint, board o’ directors, 
and gineral manager. We'll let Doctor 
O'Fallon in as medical adviser and mi- 
nority holder; dhraw a conthract—bind- 
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in’ to all parties—and go ahead with 
the projec’! Our fortune’s made, me 
biy. ... Whish! take care! Here comes 
Weedon outside. . . . It’s dyin’ ye’d 
better be doin’.” 

Now, to tell the truth, the Von Wei- 
ner Diamond Mines Company, Ltd., 
had no more idea of attempting to re- 
plevin any valuables that might be still 
in their former employee’s possession 
than they had of filling in their big ditch. 
That the onee faithful Fitzpatrick was 
supposed to be possessed of the major 
part of a year’s output would have been 
news to them. But from the Irish doe- 
tor’s account he was in a critical state 
of health, suffering from complications 
of the results of the accident—any one 
of which might bring him to an un- 
timely end. 

Mr. Weedon’s visit was short. The con- 
versation was limited to a few inquiries 
that elicited whispered replies. But as 
the manager left, Mr. Mooney led him 
aside and mentioned casually that, if 
Mr. Fitzpatrick displayed strength 
enough, he intended taking him to Lon- 
don, where his shattered system could 
be submitted to the care of some special- 
ist in whom Doctor O’Fallon expressed 
great confidence. 

The invalid’s recovery was so rapid, 
that within a week he was able to be 
moved to Cape Tuwn, where, with his 
promoter, manager, and press agent, he 
boarded the Pembroke Castle for South- 
ampton. The medical adviser and mi- 
nority holder was to follow a week later 
on the mail-steamer Savon. 

Doctor O’Fallon’s sudden and unex- 
plained departure excited neither grief 
nor comment, although, odd to relate, 
Mr. “Social” Benton and Piet van 
Troomp, the Boer overseer, saw him off 
on the Union Castle Line dock at Cape 
Town Bay. 

On the seeond day out Mr. Mooney 
had discovered that controlling a walk- 
ing diamond mine and ostensibly man- 
aging a shoe shop were two different 
matters. The Mine displayed a com- 
plaining irritability. 

“You must stop that, Fitz,” objected 
Mr. Mooney on one oceasion, as they sat 
in a corner of the smoke-room, “or the 
habit will grow on ye. Shure, there was 
a man in the county where I come from 
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who was shot three times with a seattle 
gun, and never a pennyweight of lead 
did they take from him. He got used 
to it and would have lived to a foine old 
age, av it hadn’t been for the fact that 
wan day, on a visit to friends on Ban- 
try Bay, he was timpted to go for a 
schwim. I don’t know whither it was 
hid furst or fate furst he wint down, but 
he sank to the bottom before he could 
say ‘Huroo.” Now, diamonds are less 
hivy, and more to be proud of, and ye 
can carry and enjoy thim for thurty 
years to come.” 

“ There’s siveril that worrit me,” groan- 
ed Mr. Fitzpatrick, pointing to different 
portions of his anatomy. 

“An’ iviry wan that worrits ye is 
maybe worth one thousand pounds, ye 
philanderer! Whin we git to London, the 
prisident, authorized by the board o’ di- 
rectors, is goin’ to have ye prospicted 
and surveyed; and shure, whin ye have 
that done, ye’ll be in love with yoursilf! 
Ye’ll shine like the sky on a starry night, 
and we'll have a map made of ye that will 
go with the prosphectus. L’ave the sur- 
face worhk alone, and pin your faith 
to the deep levels.” 

All this cheering talk had little effect 
on Fitzpatrick, whose discomfort palpably 
and visibly increased. Before the voy- 
age was half over Mr. Mooney perceived 
that, if he wished to make a success as a 
promoter, he must induce the Mine to 
abstain from a tendency to indulge in 
spirits until after it had been properly 
syndicated and the shares sold, or dis- 
posed of. Then, for all Mr. Mooney 
eared, it might begin to fill up its gal- 
leries. The treatment prescribed by the 
ship’s doctor kept Fitzpatrick in his state- 
room until Mr. Mooney had landed him 
at a little hotel in Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don. There the board of directors drew 
up a resolution that for two weeks the 
Mine would conduct itself as a sober 
and industrious corporation should, and 
this was signed and duly recorded on 
the minutes. 

In a few days Doctor O’Fallon arrived, 
and between him and Mr. Mooney there 
was laid a plan of campaign. A legal 
opinion, given by a well-known sclicitor, 
stated that no one could forcibly dis- 
possess the Mine of its possessions dur- 
ing its lifetime, and that, according to 
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recedent, it had a 
ght to will what 

ild become of it 
fter it had lost all 
terest in the riches 
at are had upon 
arth As to the 
tluable property it- 
elf, under Doctor 
O’Fallon’s orders, it 
had taken to rubber 
tipped sticks and to 


ng about in 

sloshes. 

It came at last! 
\ sub rosa inquiry 
from Mr. Isaae Sol 
omon, a diamond 


broker to whom Mr. 
Mooney had secured 
introduction, and 
meeting was a1 
ranged at the hotel. 
\ clear title to the 
incut stones being 
ne of the hampering 
necessities of the 
business—in fact, a “ Ye'LL BE THE MINE, 
Sine qua non Mr. 
Solomon, who did 
10t live up to the reputation of his name, 
ecame excited at the lawyer’s decision 
ind enthusiastic on the doctor’s report. 
It was promised that further proofs of 
the company’s assertions would be pro- 
duced, and that within a short time con- 
clusive evidence of the Mine’s total value 
would be forthcoming. 

And this was on the very day the 
pledge was up, and from signs and por- 
tents the valuable property was as thirsty 
as a sand-bank in the sun. 

Mr. Mooney, by all rights, should have 
been on the lookout for strange depart- 
ures. At exactly five minutes past five 
in the afternoon the Mine escaped from 
his observation. Having sought hope- 
fully but fruitlessly at the bar, the presi- 
dent bethought himself of the hotel 
reading-room, and there he found the 
rubber-tipped walking-sticks and the huge 
goloshes—but Fitzpatrick was gone! 

Now, London is a large place in which 
to search for any wandering body whose 
orbit may be eccentric. To the presi- 
dent’s accurate knowledge Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, when he vanished, possessed only 
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I'LL BE THE PRISIDENT AND BoarRD OF DIRECTORS ” 


the sum of five shillings, ninepence. This 
would not carry him very far, so Mr. Moo- 
ney was doing his best to encourage an 
optimistic view of affairs, when some- 
thing happened that completely changed 
every plan for the future. 

The reading-room of this particular 
Jermyn Street hotel was up one little 
flight of stairs, down another—at the end 
of a narrow hallway—past the entrance 
of the coal cellar, onee to the right, then 
to the left—and there you were! It was 
called a “ reading-room,” because it con- 
tained four advertising blotters of a chain 
of railway hotels, a highly colored litho- 
graph of a view in the Trossachs, and oc- 
easionally a discarded journal left by 
some wandering guest and overlooked 
by the man who lit the fires. For the 
last twenty-four hours it had been the 
office and board-room of the Fitzpatrick 
Itinerant Diamond Mine Company, by 
the right of the dominant domain. 

The president and board of directors 
had held a prolonged session ever since 
the discovery of the Mine’s disappearance. 
They had consulted themselves ont of all 
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ideas the night previous, and since morn- 
had insulted each other by a com- 
plete and exhausted silence. The rain 
plashed against the murky windows that 
overlooked the alleyway at the rear of 


ing 


the building, and the silence was broken 
only by the stertorous breathing of Mr. 
Mooney, and the pungent sizzling of a 
block of soft coal in the open grate. 
Doctor O’Fallon had read the blotters 
through from cover to cover and now sat 
twirling his thumbs, until he could stand 
it no longer—his nerves demanded move- 
ment. Just as he rose softly in order 
not to disturb the sleeper, he heard a 
voice monotonously calling from a dis- 
tance: “Mr. Michael Mr. 


Michael Mooney!” sound 


Mooney! 
and as the 


penetrated to the reading-room the presi- 


dent and board of directors awoke with 
a start. 

In the doorway stood the hotel page- 
boy. “ Morning pipers for Mr. Mooney,” 
he announced. 

Doctor O’Fallon took one rain-damp- 
ened sheet and handed the other to his 
companion, who was stumping toward 
him on a slumber-deadened leg. 

All the 
medical man and the president sudden- 
ly vanished; with a gasp Mr. Mooney fell 
into the doctor’s arms. 


misunderstandings between 


“Listen to this!” he faltered, hoarse- 
ly. “Saint Ignatius! It for 
Fitzpatrick !” 

Doctor O’Fallon looked over his shoul- 
der and, omitting the brogue, they be- 
gan reading together the following in 
croaking undertones: 


accounts 


“Tllicit Diamond Buyers at Work 
Again. By despatch from Cape Town.— 
That the ‘I. D. Bs.’ have not all passed 
out of existence is shown by reports from 
up-country. Rumors have been rife for 
some time that stones were being smug- 
gled out of the mines. But now the 
Von Weiner diamond fields seem to be 
the source of operations. It is said that 
a deep-laid plot has been discovered, and 
that a Boer overseer named Von Troomp 
has been arrested- 

“Oh, Saint Inez! listen to that!” in- 
terpolated Mr. Mooney. 

“Also that the mine’s em- 
ployees much higher ir station, whose 
names are withheld, have been found to 


two of 
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be among the leaders. Arrests are 


peeted to follow shortly in London.” 


ex- 


The deep-breathing silence that fol- 
lowed broken at last by the 
siding officer. 

“ Control 
think what 
said, in a 


was pre- 
yursilf, O’Fallon. 
we'd better be 
futile effort to calm 
for self-obliteration. 
“'Takin’ to our heels and crossin’ the 
replied the medical adviser; 
“we're swamped entirely, high and dry.” 
“The police have 


Let’s 
doin’,” he 
his own 
desire 


ocean,” 


Fitzpatrick,” com- 
mented Mooney, “ that’s shure!” 

“And phwat could he tell thim?” 
blurted the doctor. “ It’s Benton and the 
Dutch overseer I’m afraid of. . Per- 
haps we’re watched now!” 

“The cellar!” suggested Mr. Mooney, 
remembering the open stairway, and with 
that the president and board of directors 
eaught the medical adviser by the coat 
sleeve and rushed from the room. 

A moment later they emerged from 
the rear entrance into the alley and van- 
ished around Unknown to 
themselves, this was exactly the method 
and course that had been 
Patrick Fitzpatrick in his myste- 
rious disappearance of the day before. 


the corner. 


pursued by 
own 


The Itinerant Mine, being of a fre 
and independent nature, had indulged 
growing resentment at being treated as a 
mere and, moreover, he had not 
been in accord with the company’s plans. 
Why should they deem it necessary for 
him to absent himself at the meeting 
with Mr. Solomon? Why was it neces- 
sary for him to remain in bed and pre- 
tend to be at death’s door? Why should 
they wish to rent a lonely little place 
down in the New Forest? He felt a 
slow submergence of his personality and 
longed to express his individuality in 
his own way. 

The first thing he did, after assuring 
himself that he had given Mr. Mooney 
the slip, was ta enter the door of an en- 
ticing public house. But the odors of 
the place were repugnant to his nos- 
trils; the fumes positively disgusted him! 
Mr. Fitzpatrick set to one side the steam- 
ing beverage he had ordered, and called 
for something more cooling. It was with 
difficulty he could swallow the merest sip. 


asset, 
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Vhat had happened? 
\Vas he going to be re 
rmed against his own 
| and_ inelination ¢ 
gazed at himself in 
mirror; it was as if 
had been touched 
a wand of the 
ipernatural! 
‘I’m niver goin’ to 
ce another dhrink,” 
declared, with fervor. 
Niver on this earth.” 
Paying his bill, which 
< all but one shil 
g of his visible pos- 
essions, Mr. Fitz 
atrick sauntered out 
to the Strand. In 
e confusion of the 
dden discovery of his 


oreed reformation he 


as dazed 
fact that he faced a 
very glaring incandes- 
ent light added to his temporary blind 

ess, but he walked straight into a 
ansom ecab—not standing still, mind 

uu, but being driven as only a Lon 
don eabby ean drive under the promise 

f a double fare. 

When he was dragged to the sidewalk 
me of the very first persons to bend over 
him was a thick-set, red-faced young 
nan of colonial appearance who had hap 
ened to be passing by. His surpris 

brushing the mud from Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick’s countenance was manifested by 
ong-drawn gasps that changed to a grin 

f elation. 

“Ts the gentleman a friend of yours?” 
asked an inquisitive onlooker, one of a 
score who were trying to shut off all air 
and clamoring inquiries and suggestions. 

Ve” responded the red-faced young 
man; “ean’t some of you call a po 
liceman ?”’ 

“"'Rre ’e eomes now,” cried some 
one from the outskirts of the crowd. 
A bustling constable appeared, note- 
book in hand, fumbling breathlessly for 
his pencil. 

The red-faced one took command of the 
situation. A few whispered sentences in 
the eonstable’s ear and the latter obeyed 
his every suggestion, the result being 
that the unconscious victim was soon en- 
Vou. CXVIII.—No. 707.—93 
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TO THIS! HE FALTERED HOARSELY 


sconced in one of those hand-barrow am- 
bulances provided by the London police, 
and was on his way to the hospital. 


It was a dark and dingy day, when the 
smoky yellow atmosphere outside pene- 
trated into the great white wards, that 
the Itinerant Mine stirred his cramped 
length and looked around him with com- 
prehensive eyes. He did not ask where 
he was, he reasoned it out for himself, 
the place of all places he hated most! 

“Shure,” said he aloud, but somewhat 
weakly, “I’m in the hoshpital at lasht 
I am,” and he repeated it. 

“Quite right,” said a voice from the 
foot of the bed. “ Now lie still like a 
good man—we’re taking care of you.” 

It was a tall nurse, with a pleasant 
voice. She took the patient’s tempera- 
ture and counted his pulse, which, for 
the moment, stilled him. 

“Will ye tell me wan thing,” said 
Fitzpatrick, “ an’ that is, whin will I be 
afther gettin’ cut, ma’am ?” 

“In good time,” replied the nurse, 
kindly, forming an opinion that the ae- 
cusation against her patient could not 
be of a very heinous character. “ All in 
good time. ... There are several people 
here asking for you.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick closed his eyes in an 
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effort of concentration, and when he 
opened them there was Mr. Wigmore 
Weedon standing beside him. Whether 
the exclamation that fell from Fitz 
patrick’s lips was one of consternation 
or jov it was hard to determine. 
“Tlow are you, Patrick?” said Mr. 
Weedon “You weren't expecting to 
He spoke kindly, 


but with a note of hidden and gloating 


see me, eh? were you ?” 


triumph, tempered with reproach. 

‘I was not,” came the response, faint- 
ly. “But I shuppose and how did ve 
find me?’ He stretched out his hand, 
which Mr. Weedon took with some em- 
barrassment as the prisoner-patient con- 
tinued: “I’m that glad to see you, sor 
an’ if ye'll lave me to explain—”’ He 
paused, and then resumed: “ Whist! 
Listen! Do you know how I got them?” 

* Tow you got 

“ Tlow | got the diamonds—how I came 
possessed av thim? But don’t worry, 
Mr. Weedon, ivery wan will be yours to 
resthore to the company.” 


















A SCORE WERE TRYING TO SHUT OUT 
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‘ Patrick,” said the manager, “ wher 
are they?” 


‘I have thim, sor, ivery wan—that 


“Tlow many—of what value?” 

but Mooney and the doc- 
tor held thim at fifty thousand pounds. 
Av ye give me your little finger—and 


“T can’t say 


priss gintly 

“Fifty thousand pounds!” Mr. Wee 
don gasped. The missing stones were 
not worth one-tenth that sum. 

“ There’s wan here,” went on the Hu 
man Mine, running his hands over th 
coverlet, “ that’s always givin’ me trouble 

and there’s siveral more 

“ No, no—where are the ones you took, 
they took 
gathered up the day of the explosion, and 


Benton and Von Troomp 


that Mooney and O’Fallon carried away ?” 

“That I took! Niver a wan did | 
touch. ... It was this way: they formed 
the company to dishpose of the sthones 
all legal like, I was told. Sut what 
Benton or Von Troomp had to do with 
ut, I dinno—I niver heard mention 
av thim in th’ affair at all.” 

‘But where are Mooney and 
O'Fallon?” Mr. Weedon asked the 
question with affected airiness. 

‘I nayther know nor care.” 

“ Tlow did you come to get mixed 
up with them? What was your 
position ¢ And 

‘I resigned me position en- 
toirely.” 

“Yes, but what was it?” 

e Mine.” 

“ Yes, yours.” 

“ Th’ mine, I tell ye.” 

“That doesn’t explain anything 
—what do you mean?” 

‘I was the mine 

they were the pro- 
moters. But I be- 
long to you now, and 
all the sthones in 
me possession—thim 
that was blown into 
me in the accident.” 

A light began to 
dawn on Mr. Wee- 
don, but for the mo- 
ment he could think 
of nothing to say. 

“ There’s wan here, 
ALL AIR an’ wan there,” the 
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veak voice continued, plaintively. “ The 
locthors will be afther gettin’ thim for 
ve. But vou’d betther take care that they 
don’t be helpin’ thimsilves.” 

‘ Patrick,” put in Mr. Weedon at last, 
‘you've overtaxed yourself—don’t talk 
uny more.” As he spoke his face was 
redder than ever, and, rising, he tiptoed 
hastily away. 

A few minutes later he was in consul- 
tation with the resident surgeon. The 
atter was of the immediate opinion that 
the aid of the X-ray should be called in 
before determining upon any plan of 
prospecting, and on being assured that 
t was painless, the patient agreed to 
submit to the process. But when all was 
ready for the photographic survey, the 
Mine’s courage began to dwindle. When 
he was wheeled into the laboratory and 
saw the preparations that had been made 

the big bulbs, the electric connections, 
the ominous glass table, and all of it 
he restrained with difficulty the tempta- 
tion to make a dash for the stairway. 


It was plainly shown that Mr. Fitz 
patrick was the possessor of a minor por 
tion of a paper of tin tacks, some sec 
tions of a watch chain, five or six screws 
of assorted sizes, and other objects; but 
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nothing that could be affirmed to be a dia 
mond had left any trace of its existence. 

The Itinerant Mine was humbled and 
humiliated beyond words to express. His 
importance had vanished. He was a 
fraud, a delusion, and a snare. 

It was while he was in this state of 
depression that news came from Cape 
Town that “ Social” Benton had turned 
King’s evidence. The Von Weiner Dia 
mond Mine 
their former employee a humble and sub- 
Mr. Wigmore Weedon 
attempted to rally him to a state of 
hope. As soon as he could leave the hos- 


Company, Ltd., owed 


stantial apology. 


pital and was able to make the voyage, 
his old position would be found open 
to him. 

It was with a perfunctory politeness 
that Patrick Fitzpatrick thanked him. 

“But d’ye think,” said he, “that the 
photygraps could be mistaken ?” 

Mr. Weedon shook his head. “I 
haven’t the least idea in the world that 
O’Fallon or Mooney thought you had a 
diamond to your skin, Patrick,” he con- 
cluded. “ It was a mad chance to try to 
get a title to the stones they had stolen.” 

“And to think av that,” said the ex- 
Mine, slowly—“ to think av that! The 
dirty I. D. Bs.!” 


In Touch 


BY JOHN 


B. TABB 


soe’er the motion be, 


gad slight 
With palpitating hand 


The gentlest breaker of the sea 
Betrays it to the land. 


And though a 


vaster mystery 


Hath set our souls apart, 


Kach wafture from eternity 


Reveals thee 


to my heart. 
























Cymbeline 


BY THEODORE 


HE reader will perceive that in 

criticising Cymbeline my object 

has been to take independent views 
of the world’s great dramatist—to apply, 
and to apply fearlessly, to his work the 
selfsame critical canons as are univer- 
sally applied to all other imaginative 
writers, never forgetting, however, Cole- 
ridge’s saying, “ assuredly that criticism 
of Shakespeare will alone be genial which 
is reverential.” 

I will begin by saving a few words on 
the subject that is being now discussed 
by Tolstoy and others—Shakespeare in 
relation to the twentieth century. 

That his name has dominated the 
nineteenth century has been made mani- 
fest by treatises upon him and his works 
that can almost be numbered by the 
thousand. Will it dominate the twen- 
tieth century? That depends, I think, 
not so much upon his poetical genius, 
and not so much upon the adequacy or 
inadequacy of his philosophy of life to 
the new century’s cosmogony of growth, 
but rather upon the esthetic principles 
of his art. What are those principles? 
Is not the entire tendency of his work 
expressed by Joubert’s saying, “ Fiction 
has no business to exist unless it is more 
beautiful than reality”? Shakespeare, 
in spite of his oceasional coarseness and 


his lapses from good taste, shows a quest 
of the beautiful far surpassing that of all 
other poets. Is this quest of beauty, in 
which he is so transcendent, the proper 


quest? I think it is. But that being 
so, what about the twentieth century, 
whose quest, at present, is an entirely 
different one—the quest of the ugly, the 
most squalid, cynical realism? Should 
this quest continue Shakespeare’s posi- 
tion will indeed suffer a change. 

The reason why I think with Joubert 
that fiction has no business to exist un- 
less it is more beautiful than reality is 
this. Man was not really born in Para- 
dise. No, he descended, as the twentieth 


WATTS-DUNTON 


century is only too well aware, from a 
certain hairy animal living in the trees, 
described by Darwin. 

Now that descent cannot be called 
lovely, and the more the poet makes us 
forget it, by his beautiful dream of what 
man may, and perhaps will, some day 
become, the better for mankind. If the 
twentieth century continues to think oth- 
erwise, it will batten upon the literature 
it likes, and then, exit Shakespeare. 

No play is more full of Shakespeare’s 
passion for beauty than Cymbeline. And 
this is why I have dwelt so fully upon 
the subject. Take, for instance, the 
scene in Imogen’s bedchamber, when 
Iachimo has emerged from the chest to 
carry out his treacherous purpose. All 
poets feel that there is nothing in the 
world so lovely as a lovely woman, and 
Shakespeare above all others shows this. 
But he who ventures to describe a lovely 
woman in her bedchamber treads on 
dangerous ground, as we see in Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander, and in too many other 
English poems. Shakespeare and Keats 
alone have come out of the perilous situ- 
ation with safety. The bedroom scene in 
Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes,’ for purity 
as much as for beauty, is worthy to stand 
beside a scene like this: 


How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh 
lily, 

And whiter than the sheets! That I might 
touch! 

But kiss; one kiss! Rubies unparagon’d, 

How dearly they do’t! ‘Tis her breathing 
that 

Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o’ 
the taper 

Bows toward her, and would under-peep her 
lids, 

To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows, white and azure laced 

With blue of heaven’s own tinct. 


In the Italian story the distinctive 
mark on the heroine’s bosom, which is to 
play such an important part in the evo- 
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lution of the plot, is 
of golden hairs surrounding it. To 


a mole with a group 


Shakespeare there was clearly something 
repellent in the idea of hairs, whether 
golden or not, marring the ivory globes 
of a beautiful woman’s bosom. And yet, 
in any dramatization of the story a 
mole was necessary; for some striking 
and easily recognized peculiarity of the 
bosom could not be dispensed with. See 
how easily the poet of beauty gets over 
the difficulty: 
(m her left breast 
\ mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson 
drops 

I’ the bottom of a cowslip. 

Shakespeare’s quest of beauty indeed 
is incessant. And it grew upon him, as 
indeed the love of beauty does grow with 
the years. There is perhaps more beauty 
in his later plays than in his earlier 
plays. He was a mam fairly advanced in 
years when he produced The Tempest. 
It is overweighted with beauty. *In all his 
plays we see that beauty is made a per- 
petual quest. At every turn we see that 
while toiling in London, new-vamping 
old plays of other dramatists, or re- 
casting and enriching such new ones as 
were sent for the theatre’s acceptance 
from Oxford to Cambridge, there was, 
beneath his consciousness of the play he 
was working on, an ever-shining mirror— 
the magie mirror of youthful memory. 
This mirror was bright With the shim- 
mer of Avon as it wound through the 
meadows he loved—meadows colored with 
the tints of the Warwickshire flowers— 
winking marybuds, ecuckoo-pints, cow- 
slips, oxlips 

Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


Whenever he was in need of a poetical 
image, or lovely fancy, to illustrate or 
beautify a passage, he had only to look 
down into this magic mirror, and there 
was the very picture he wanted, ready 
for use. Thus it was with the substitu- 
tion of the crimson drops in the cowslip 
for the golden hairs. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the cowslips of Avon mead- 
ows know that the warm-colored spots in 
a cowslip’s bell are of a deeper hue than 
in most other specimens of the flower. 
Therefore I say, in spite of Steevens, that 


‘crimson ” is the very word to describe 
it. When Shakespeare wants an adjective 
that shall express for ever in one word all 
the charm of the violet, he has only to 
look down into this mirror to find it: 
Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath 
In the Avon-side meadows, the dim 
mer the violet the more exquisite is 
the perfume. 

As to Imogen, Shakespeare is in lov 
with her, as we all are. Note how he 
never forgets that she is an English girl, 
and note how he never forgets that she 
is a great lady —a princess. Upon no 
one of Shakespeare’s women has there 
been more eulogistic writing than upon 
her. Mr. Swinburne concludes his re- 
marks upon Cymbeline in A Study of 
Shakespeare with the following words: 
“T am therefore something more than 
fain to close my book upon the name of 
the woman best beloved in all the world 
of song and all the tide of time; upon 
the name of Shakespeare’s Imogen.” 

And yet, perhaps, most of the critics 
have missed the one feature of her char- 
acter that makes her the idol of the Eng- 
lish race—her bravery. Her naiveté, her 
affectionateness, her sweetness, have all 
been dwelt upon. But her bravery it is 
that makes her to Englishmen the most 
bewitching of all Shakespeare’s women, 
who, as a rule—to which, however, Cor- 
delia is an exception—are soft and tender 
rather than brave. In the English feel- 
ing about the ideal girl there is, no 
doubt, the inherited reminiscence of our 
Norse ancestry. Women took a vastly 
more important place among the Norse- 
men than among other races. While 
Griselda is the type of admirable woman- 
hood in romance literature, the ideal of 
womanhood with her Norse forefathers 
was Brynhild. 

Tmogen’s bravery shows that in his 
portrait of her Shakespeare intended to 
paint the ideal English girl. And see 
how he has transfigured the heroine of 
the Italian story where she is thus in- 
troduced when confronting her would- 
be murderer: 








The lady, seeing the poinard, and hear- 
ing those words, exclaimed in terror, “ Alas! 
have pity on me for the love of Heaven! 
Do not become the slayer of one who never 
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offended thee only to pleasure another! God, 
who knows all things, knows that I have 
never done that which could merit such a 
reward from my husband’s hand.” 


And this is how Shakespeare paints 
Imogen in the scene where Pisanio tells 
her of his commission to kill her: 


Come, fellow, be thou honest; 

Do thou thy master’s bidding: when thou 
see st him, 

\ little witness my obedience. Look! 
| draw the sword myself: take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; ‘tis empty of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there; who was, indeed, 
rhe riches of it: do his bidding; strike. 
Thou may’st be valiant in a better cause; 
But now thou seem’st a coward. 


Mrs. Jameson contrasts the English 
with the Italian woman, merely to show 
that Imogen resigns herself to Posthu- 
mus’ will with a most entire submission. 
She is mistaken, I think. There is noth- 
ing in Imogen of the Griselda. Death 
is naught to this brave girl in compari- 
son with her husband’s treachery. 

And yet, perhaps, we have not reached 
the crowning example of Shakespeare’s 
love of beauty shown in Cymbeline. I 
allude to Imogen’s romantic feeling 
about Posthumus, her husband. Such 
love is almost always depicted in con- 
temporary literature, and indeed in all 
literatures, between unmarried lovers. It 
is surely unique in poetry, this beauti- 
ful feeling between husband and wife. 

As to the occasional freedom of speech 
in such scenes as Act II, Scene 4, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they 
contradict in the least degree Shake- 
speare’s love of beauty. Coarseness is 
entirely a question of manners, and has 
nothing to do with deeper things. What 
is considered coarse now (the most cyn- 
ical of all periods in England) was not 
so considered in Shakespeare’s time (the 
most enthusiastic period). 


Cymbeline is another instance of 
Shakespeare’s eye for a good story. It 
was not likely that he would let pass 
such an interesting tale as that of the 
ninth novel in the second day in the De- 
cameron, in which a merchant boasts of 
his wife’s charms and accepts a bet that 
her chastity would be found vulnerable 
if attacked. But how Shakespeare be- 
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came acquainted with the story, whether 
through Westward for Smelts, which is 
probable, or from the French translation 
of Boceaccio, or whether he could read 
Italian and read it in the original, we do 
not know. The first English translation 
of the Decameron, printed in folio, did 
not appear until four years after Shake- 
speare’s death. The way in which he 
manipulates this story for Cymbeline is 
extremely characteristic of him and 
shows his profound knowledge of the 
English character. He knew how pas- 
sionately Englishmen loved the legend- 
ary history of England as they found 
it in Holinshed, and he placed in Eng- 
land in the time of King Cymbeline the 
incidents of the Italian tale, and threw 
around it a marvellously faithful Eng- 
lish atmosphere. Nor did he forget every 
now and then to tickle the patriotism 
with which the Elizabethans were in- 
spired. He reminds them of 


The natural bravery of your Isle, which 
stands 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters; 

With sands that will not bear your enemies’ 
boats, 

But suck them up to the topmast. A kind 
of conquest 

Cesar made here; but made not here his 
brag 

Of came, and ‘saw, and overcame: with 
shame 

(The first that ever touch’d him) he was 
carried 

From off our coast, twice beaten; and his 
shipping 

(Poor ignorant baubles!) on our terrible 
seas, 

Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, 
cracked 

As easily ‘gainst our rocks: for joy whereof 

The fam’d Cassibelan, who was once at 
point 

(O giglot Fortune!) to master Cwrsar’s 
sword, 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright, 

And Britons strut with courage. 


The allusions. here, although they 
would have been quite beyond the ken of 
the contemporary English playgoer—gen- 
erally a very ignorant person—were fa- 
miliar enough, as Shakespeare knew, to 
the veriest groundling of his time, few 
of whom could read and fewer still 
could write. 
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The first appearance of the play was 
the first folio of 1623. Why it ap- 
eared there among the tragedies, and 
hy The Winter’s Tale appeared there 
mong the comedies, would be an inter- 
ting subject of speculation, if I had 
nace to linger over it. In The Winter's 
ale there is really only one tragic epi- 
de, the death of Mamillius. In Cym- 

ine there is none, except the death of 

Cloten, and the death of such a charac- 
er as that can searcely be called tragic. 
Did the intense pathos of Imogen’s story 
ve the play a tragic atmosphere with- 
it any humorous scenes to enliven it, 
hile in The Winter’s Tale Autolycus, 

enormous favorite with the audi- 
ice, left on the mind a humorous 
egestion, and wiped out the serious 
nd pathetic incidents? Who shall say? 

Of course, however, the Elizabethans 
d not divide tragedy and comedy 
ith anything like the sharp line that 
1e Greeks did. 

Cymbeline is universally pronounced 

be entirely by Shakespeare. As far 

: I know, no single critic has taken any 
ther view. If it really is all by him, 
how shall we explain its great inequal- 
ties? Indeed it may be said that it is 

ot merely its beauties that warrant its 
ttribution to Shakespeare. The very 
aults of style observable in it are Shake- 
pearian. Take, for instance, Shake- 
peare’s frequent obliviousness of the 
haracteristic defect of our language, the 
preponderance of sibilants. Marlowe, 
vhose ear in some respects was finer than 

Shakespeare’s, gave great attention to 
this defect, which will always prevent 
English from being a “singing” lan- 
guage. So did Fletcher, when he had 

time. And Fletcher, it must be remem- 

bered, taught Milton, the greatest of 
all English harmonists and melodists, 
is much, or almost as much, as Mar- 

lowe did. 

But Shakespeare often gives no at- 
tention to sibilants. Indeed it was well 
for him that he wrote a good many years 
after a certain severe critic, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, was dead, who is so 
wroth with sibilants that he declared that 
¢ is entirely disgusting and when it 
often occurs insupportable, and that the 
hiss is more appropriate to the beast than 
to man. Even the exquisite song, 
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Hark! hark; the lark at 
sings, 


heaven’s gate 


And Phebus ‘gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies 
And winking marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty is: 
My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise, 
would have been more exquisite still, 
at least from a musician’s point of 
view, if Shakespeare had attended to 
his sibilants. 
On chaliced flowers that lies 
is very bad, and the only excuse for 
Hanmer’s substitution of “bin” for “ is ” 
in the line, 
With everything that pretty is, 


is that it gives some relief from the 
hissing sound that pervades the other- 
wise divine lyric, and gives the singer a 
little chance. 

If, however, Cymbeline is all written 
by Shakespeare, we can only suppose 
that some portions of it were written in 
a hurry. There are frequent signs that 
the story was never thoroughly fused in 
the author’s mind. 

It should never be forgotten that Shake- 
speare was a business man, most likely 
the finest business man in the world of 
letters at that time. His first object was 
to produce a play upon a given subject 
at a given moment, and he, in conse- 
quence, must have often worked while 
his imagination was half dormant, and 
he had to be content with perfunctory 
and often with makeshift writing. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Hamlet, the 
success of the hastily written play was 
so great that he went over it again and 
transfigured it. The Hamlet mentioned 
by Thomas Nash in 1589 is lost, but com- 
pare the Hamlet of 1603 with the Ham- 
let of 1604. There you see the most 
marvellous instance of a dramatist work- 
ing upon a story with his imagination 
only half aroused, and the same drama- 
tist working wpon the same story with 
his imagination at white heat. The sub- 
ject is a great one, and cannot be fully 
treated here, but I wish the reader would 
turn to my article upon Poetry in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It will aid 
him in understanding what I mean. He 








































































































































































































































































































756 HARPER’S 
will there find a discussion upon the dif- 
ference between absolute vision and rela- 
tive vision. In absolute vision the imag- 
ination is thoroughly aroused, the soul 
of the poet when at work is seized upon 
by the divinity which Iamblichus speaks 
of, who “guides it as he will,” while in 
relative vision the imagination is only 
partially active. In the latter case the 
dramatist produces makeshift, or, at 
least, only secondary work. There are, 
of course, very few dramatists or novel- 
ists who show absolute vision on any oc- 
easion. But here is the point that I wish 
to impress upon the reader: the same 
dramatist, if he be Shakespeare, may 
display absolute vision in some parts of 
his work and relative vision in others. 
Compare, for instance, the second act of 
Macbeth —the most wonderful piece of 
absolute vision to be found in all drama, 
unless we except the great Clytemnestra 
scene in Agamemnon—with the scene be- 
tween Macduff and Malcolm, in Act IV, 
Seene 3, where Maleolm runs through a 
catalogue of imaginary vices of which 
he accuses himself in a transparent way 
that narrowly escapes being ludicrous. 
The only reason for the existence of this 
scene is to give Macduff the opportunity 
of exclaiming, 
Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. 


Not even Shakespeare, it would seem, 
can display absolute vision until every 
part of the story has become familiar 
to him as matter of fact, and the 
whole has become fused in his mind. 
In other words, the dramatist must tive 
the story in its every detail befcre 
he ean display that highest of all qual- 
ities—absolute vision. But, in truth, 
all Shakespeare’s plays show that wheth- 
er the story is found ready to hand, as 
in Hamlet and Macbeth, or invented, as 
in The Tempest and A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, or adapted, as in Cym- 
beline, it passes through two stages in 
the mind of the dramatist—the stage 
when the story is first confronted—lazily 
confronted, perhaps—and the stage: when 
by long familiarity it is really imag- 
ined, when the mind of the inventor or 
adapter has become as familiar with 
it as though he had himself actually 
lived in it. 
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Are there, then, two Shakespeares? 
Yes, the Shakespeare of absolute vision 
and the Shakespeare of relative vision. 

Consider the enormous activity of 
Shakespeare during his stay in London. 
He had the duties of joint manager, 
adapter-general, and original author. 
Consider, too, that his great object was to 
make money in order to repair the for- 
tunes of a singularly unfortunate father. 
Perhaps it is this overwhelming variety 
of work that accounts for the fact that 
there are no records of him during his 
London life. How could a man in this 
situation find time, except occasional- 
ly, to mix with his convivial, happy- 
go-lueky contemporaries? Depend upon 
it those “wit combats” between Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare were of rare 
occurrence. No sooner was one play 
produced than another was wanted from 
so popular a writer. This, I suspect, is 
why he was obliged in many instances 
to be content with makeshift work, for a 
while, hoping, if the play should prove 
a great success, to find time to work upon 
it. Besides the case of Hamlet, there 
are other instances, such as those of 
Romeo and Juliet and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, of Shakespeare substituting 
good work for makeshift work the mo- 
ment opportunity offered. But he who 
dares delay is bold. Shakespeare died 
at fifty-two—died of a fever—quite sud- 
denly, according to tradition, which his 
hasty will corroborates. He went down 
to Stratford to meditate and to perfect 
his work. 

The perfunctory makeshift parts of 
Cymbeline are very apparent. For in- 
stance, it is seen in Act II, Scene 4, in 
the entire lack of dramatic subtlety in 
the dialogue between Posthumus and 
Tachimo. This lack of dramatic subtlety 
would not have been displayed, I think, 
had the story been fused in Shakespeare’s 
mind. It is seen in the clumsy soliloquy 
of Belarius in Act III, Scene 3, while in 
the other soliloquy, by the same charac- 
ter, in Act IV, Secne 2, there is not much 
sign of makeshift work, although the scene 
does not show any absolute vision. The 
makeshift work comes up later on in the 
same scene, in the dialogue between Bela- 
rius and the two boys: not only is the idea 
far-fetched, but the style is so crabbed 
that it can only be taken as makeshift 
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writing. Note, for instance, the scene in 
Act I, Seene 4, between Philaria, Iach- 
imo, Posthumus, and others, which seems 
to have been tossed off as fast as he 
‘ould write, and is in his worst style. 
But perhaps the most notable instance 
if the mixing of relative vision with ab- 
solute vision oceurs in the scene between 
Pisanio and Imogen, in Act ITI, Scene 4. 
[he scene opens superbly, but tails off 
nto a feeble dialogue expressed in crab- 
ed writing. And yet it would be diffi- 
cult to say that all this scene is not 
Dy Shakespeare. 

In speaking of Shakespeare’s make- 
shift work, I am not, of course, alluding 
to those apparent weaknesses which come 
from the dramatist’s reliance upon the 
frank and genial nature of the Eliza- 
bethan audiences, who were always eager 
to grant as large a measure of imagina- 
tive belief as they could. An instance 
f this kind occurs in the first act of 
Cymbeline. The course of the story is 
very lucidly indicated by the opening 
dialogue between the two gentlemen. 
But a modern dramatist of the most or- 
dinary type would have seen the advisa- 
bility of avoiding the apparent absurdity 
of making one gentleman of Cymbeline’s 
court tell another what must have been 
a matter of familiar knowledge to both 
of them equally, by making one of the 
interlocutors an emissary from some 
other court. Shakespeare knew that 
there was no need for him to take any 
such trouble as this, with an audience 
like his, an audience that was willing 
to accede to any and all of the conven- 
tions of the stage. 

An example of the vast imaginative 
belief that an Elizabethan audience was 
ready to grant is afforded by the riddle 
in Pericles, propounded by Antiochus, 
which is the pivot of the entire plot, the 
riddle that was supposed to have bafiled 
many suitors for the hand of the tyrant’s 
daughter. There was not one among 
the groundlings who did not expound the 
riddle for himself as soon as it was given 
out: it was so obvious, and meant to be 
so obvious. But the audience knew that 
in order for a romantic story to be told 
it was necessary that they should take 
for granted that this babyish puzzle had 
baffled the intelligence of a host of 
knights, and was only at last yielding to 
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this new (Edipus, Pericles. The absorbed 
attention with which an Elizabethan 
audience must have followed a play con- 
etantly strikes with amazement the stu- 
dent of the old dramatists. The Wis- 
dome of Dr. Dodypoll, a very popular 
play at that period, and in some scenes 
a very beautiful one, as the readers of 
Lamb’s Specimens need not be told, is 
a notable instance of this. Without the 
aid of scenery of any kind to keep the 
imagination alive, an Elizabethan spec- 
tator of this play was able to follow a 
jumble of unconnected incidents which 
the modern reader, even at his leisure in 
his study, finds it almost impossible to 
follow. In fact, I never did talk with any 
Shakespearian student who could give 
me a lucid précis of this bewildering 
play. A still more wonderful instance of 
the power of attention of an Elizabethan 
audience is afforded by Yarington’s Two 
Tragedies in One, where a poetic version 
of The Babes in the Wood, and an Eng- 
lish murder-drama as realistic as A 
Warning to Fair Women, and as direct 
in its method as Arden of Feversham, are 
intermingled in alternate scenes. 

One of the impeachments of Shake- 
speare’s art advanced by Tolstoy is the 
frequency with which characters in dis- 
guise are used, and the ease with which 
they impose upon those who know them 
well. Edgar’s imposition of disguise 
upon his own father, Gloucester—Kent’s 
imposition upon Lear, ete., are simply 
proofs of the immense power of this 
imaginative belief in Elizabethan audi 
ences. Throughout the Shakespeare dra- 
mas, and throughout all the dramas of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, we see the 
difference as regards imaginative belief 
between the temper of the Elizabethan 
playgoer and the temper of the playgoer 
of our own time. 

When Hippolyta, at the conclusion 
of the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude 
in the midst of A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, says, 





This is the silliest stuff that e’er I heard, 
Theseus makes the pregnant reply: 

The best in this kind are but shadows; 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination 
amend them 

Thus Shakespeare has himself spoken 
the last word upon idealistic drama. 
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One Man’s_ Story 


BY LEO CRANE 


Except a living man there is nothing more 
wonderful than a book! ... 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


HERE is a place known as “ Locust 
T Point ”—a region having hot sun- 

swept sand-lots in midsummer, 
which become cold wind-swept vacancies 
in winter. Mean streets border the grease- 
scented railroad yards, and there sounds 
the harsh ery of commerce to drown the 
wails of pauper children. Puffing loco- 
motives shunt about in the shadow of 
tall grain-elevators and the long low 
sheds of the docks. The shrieks of their 
whistles mingle with the hoarse, drowsy 
blasts of tow-boats, for the river sweeps 
past, black and green in the deep water, 
bringing vast cargoes of oil and iron 
ore, and the ecattle-ships go out to Eu- 
rope, and the coffee comes in from 
Brazil, and the lazy-looking tramp, un- 
kempt and uncaring, drops slowly down 
with the tide. Sometimes the river 
floats other cargoes; thousands of mute, 
wondering faces stare over the bulwarks 
of immigrant-ships; and they go like cat- 
tle into the dark sheds, to be howled at 
and thrust about and prodded, very much 
like cattle indeed. But these do not 
count in the scheme of things, as do the 
eargoes of grain and steel rails sent im 
exchange. No one makes a gamble of 
these on the Board of Trade. They are 
not worth it. But sometimes—well, winds 
and ships make wondrous pictures, but 
men tell wondrous tales. 

Gregor Sempevitch came that way. 
When he had been released from the dark 
shed and the prying officials who bullied 
him, and had found himself alone, he 
was very much alone. Few people knew 
Gregor Sempevitch, and these seldom 
heard him speak of himself. Big and 
strong, though a man of middle age, 
he found work about the ships, where men 
of his strength are needed. Noontimes, 
Ivan and he would prop their broad backs 
against the iron wall of a dock shed, and 


would eat their coarse bread, and stare 
out across the black water to where new 
eargoes of people were unloaded and 
thrust about and prodded. Gregor’s 
beard was already turning gray, and 
there were deep furrows about his eyes, 
back of which showed a crude intelli- 
gence. To look at him one saw a stolid, 
heavy-featured man, patient and slow— 
ignorant perhaps. He was silent, a 
Russian of the peasantry no doubt, civil 
but no more, and of course suspicious. 
Ivan had little to ask him, and so they 
seldom talked. The morning they spent 
in tugging sacks filled with salt, slip- 
ping chains about these so they might 
be lifted. It was hard, dangerous work; 
sometimes a chain broke and the sack 
dropped back into the hold. A man must 
be quick at that work. When noon came 
they rested willingly on the dock’s end. 
Out in the stream a diminutive tug 
struggled to turn the bow of a boat, over 
the rail of which stared the usual line 
of faces. Suddenly Gregor started up 
from his place, narrowing his eyes and 
peering at the vessel. He dropped back 
egain with a sigh of relief. 

“T thought it was Yashkiv,” he 
said. 

“Will he come, you think?” ques- 
tioned Ivan. 

“Perhaps—but I hope not—” Then 
he turned angrily upon his companion, 
growling, “What do you know about 
Yashkiv, anyway, you?” 

Ivan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing,” he answered, simply. And 
then he went on in some manner of ex- 
planation, speaking as a dull-witted man 
who searches for his words and finds 
them ill-fitting: “Only . . . I wondered 
if he had given it up, too— You see, I 
just wondered. You will not remember, 
but I saw you once, just before I came 
away, and—” 

Gregor caught his arm and held it. 
“ Where?” he asked. 
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“Tn a riot.” 
“ Ah!” and Gregor smiled. 

They said no more that day, but on 
the next, when they rested again, Gregor 
touched Ivan’s arm and began again, as 
if their talk had not been broken by the 
twilight and the night and the gray, 
misty river dawn. 

“ Yes— “ You 
wonder why I have given up the fight. 
You say, ‘He loved Russia.’ Bah! 
why should I be proud of her history; 
where could I have learned it? I came 
out of the forest, like a bear that has 


neen asleep. 


I came away,” he said. 


Does a bear remember what 
sappened last summer? A bear is stupid, 
gaping; well—so am I.” 

He paused and stared out over the 
river. 

“Why should I care about the future 

about anything, eh? I have no chil- 
dren, and I am fifty-five years old. Then 
you say to me that I am no patriot. No! 
Gregor Sempevitch is no patriot. He was 
selfish; he had a quarrel, and he tried to 
fight it out; they were too much for him, 
and so he came away. In the past he had 
fought it out with himself, and then he 
thought he could confront others. 
was a burden upon him, the burden of the 
past; heavy was the load—you know how 
heavy? My father’s, his father’s, and his 
father’s—well, all of them, and all on me. 
Therefore I said, foolishly: ‘It is my 
fight. My father is dead; what does he 
care now? and if he does care, let him 
fight it out with his own Tsar—they are 
both dead together; but this fight is my 
fight... So—Gregor Sempevitch made the 
effort, and when he saw that he must 
go somewhere, he came here.” 

Quite wrought up by a splendid vehe- 
mence, his eyes gleamed and his thick 
lips trembled. At one moment it seemed 
that his face had glowed with an old 
enthusiasm, but this died away and left 
him the stolid man again, suspicious, 
though hungering for a friend. 

Ivan shook his head. 

“T came—because I was dull and knew 
nothing,” he said finally, and with a tone 
of reproach. “But you—you knew! 
You! . you were Gregor Sempevitch, 
and you ought to be there.” 

The other smiled, as if he were wearied 
of these people who could not understand. 

“That is why I came,” he said, gently; 


There 
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he smote his breast with his hand, “ be- 
cause I was Gregor Sempevitch—I was 
tired; I wanted to start again, in a new 
land, in a fresh air, to be somebody else. 
Listen you... He swept the air with 
his outspread hand until it pointed east; 
his voice softened, as if he spoke of olden 
things: “I was born in a hole in the 
snow, outside of Machentovka. Were my 
people good—or bad?—I don’t know—Il 
don’t care. My mother was—my mother. 
There’s an end to that. I could not speak 
to you of ancestors. No—all I could do 
would be to take you back to Machen- 
tovka and show you the forest and the 
snow. ... It is a drear place, that coun- 
try—silent, desolate, ... vast. That is 
the country about Machentovka—vast! 
There is nothing but the snow and the 
forest and the sky—white, black, and a 
cold dirty gray; a waste, a wilderness, 
and a question.” 

He became silent for a few minutes 
and seemed to consider the subject again 
for himself. Not even in retrospect was 
it the less foreboding, and he frowned. 

“My father, as I remember him, was 
an old heart-broken man; something like 
He had been 
born, had rioted his day, loved—as a 
wolf perhaps, married or mated, which ? 
Who cares now? He was my father and 
he gave me life, and I do not thank him 
for it. He showed me the snow, and 
the forest, and the drifting skies; his 
past, my future; so I was like a wolf’s 
whelp, indeed.” 


a beast, he was—worn out. 


He did not speak angrily or impatient- 
ly. “I am not indicting my father. He 
was the result of a system. I am not a 
prosecutor, but these are the facts. He 
had no hand in their making. Millions 
lived and died the same. A man is like 
the leaf of a tree; he hangs for a season, 
and falls—is lost among the myriad on 
the ground—rots. —\ :i*tle while and the 
earth has entirely rece.ved him, or the 
leaf; the substance goes into the root 
of the tree again, and the leaf reappears. 
A season or two between, perhaps; only, 
when you have such a country, the 
trees are stunted growths, and the leaves 
poor things. 

“Well, after a time I grew up. We 
worked together, father and I, in the 
forest, eutting wood and such work. 
Sometimes we fought wild things. We 
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would have to fight at first, but being 
in the battle we would know ourselves for 
wild too—all wild animals. With this 
difference—father had heard a man read 
from a book. He told me about it. It 
was a mystery to him, and he marvelled. 
It amazed him to know that there had 
been men in the days before ours, and 
that a dead man could speak out of his 
time to us. Father thought a little; he 
was confused, he simply wondered; but 
I began to think for the first time. I 
had never thought before. 

“A man came to the village, an old, 
kindly man with a white beard. We 
called him Father Vasily. He could read 
from a book, and he was willing to teach 
me. I began to study the signs, and I 
had much aching of the head because of 
those little devilish black dots. They are 
wonderful. Bullets! What are bullets! 
Those little black dots go trailing along 
in the books, like geese in the sky, al- 
ways the same, hitting you, and ten years 
later hitting me. Mobs pass, guns rot, 
swords rust into nothing; but the black 
dots, they remain.” 

Gregor laughed at this bitterly. His 
was the deep-chested mirth of one who 
has triumphed. The process of his read- 
ing had been burnt into his soul. 

“ So—you listen—you follow me? That 
old man taught me the first of it—just 
enough to make me mad for more. And 
then, one night—one bitter night, when 
death and the wolves were howling about 
—a troop of soldiers came to the village. 
They routed out old Father Vasily from 
his bed. 

“* Here!’ they said to him. ‘ Get out. 
Go away, and don’t come back to this 
place !’ 

“*But why? he asked, for he was 
feeble and timid. 

“Vou old rebel! you have been stir- 
ring up the people.’ 

“* As God is my judge .. .” he began, 
but they would not listen. 

“*Go away!—and if you are not gone 
by to-morrow, you will be dead!’ they 
said, fiercely, shaking their fists. ‘We 
will shoot you, old Joseph; you are a 
devil; you hate God and the Tsar!’ 

“ So—old Vasily went off. He was a 
quiet, peaceable man, who was used to say 
prayers at night; he blessed me and went 

away the next morning. It was bitter 
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weather; two days later, some men com- 
ing home from Trentkaff, found him in 
the snow, frozen. It was bitter weather, 
indeed.” 

Gregor swept his rough hand across 
his eyes, and uttered an oath afterward; 
he shook his clenched fist savagely. 

“T loved old Father Vasily. They drove 
him away like a wolf—why? They were 
afraid of him. They had guns, but they 
were afraid. He had a secret, a power, 
and though he would have died soon, any- 
way, there was yet time to tell others. 
If he was allowed to tell me of that 
power, some day they would have me 
to kill. So they killed him. But you 
eannot freeze out the little black dots. 
Men pass like the leaves, rotting; but the 
little signs remain, running along si- 
lently in the books. I kept that book 
which had been his, but I could not make 
much out of it alone. They knew what 
they were about. 

“Two years after that, when I had for- 
gotten all the old man had taught me, I 
went to Trentkaff—why? A tree had 
fallen on father in the forest. It killed 
him. Mother was weak, and after this 
she wept all the day, until at last, as 
women will, she wept herself to death. 
So—I was fifteen then—big enough to 
dig a hole in the ground. It was terrible 
work, for the earth was like iron, but 
there were the wolves to be reckoned with, 
you know, and I went about it. Then, 
when the snow had made all white and 
smooth onee more, I grew lonely. The 
trees would sob at night, and the wild 
things howl—sometimes these things 
would come to sniff at the door. There 
was no father for me, no mother, nothing 
—so I was like a wolf’s whelp. I crept 
away to Trentkaff and found work in the 
foundry. Five years I worked there, 
growing strong and stoop-shouldered. I 

was then no longer a whelp of the wolves, 
a free animal; they had made a yoke for 
me, and I was an ox. A terrible place 
was that foundry, heavy with labor. We 
worked from dark to dark, from star 
a ee 

Gregor paused again, thinking; sud- 
denly he aroused himself from the hor- 
rible memories of that foundry, as if with 
an effort he had lifted himself out of the 
pit of it. He took a deep breath of the 
river air thankfully. 
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“Another man came—a man named 
Smoleff. Is it not strange that the sol- 
diers could not stamp out those men— 
men who had the books and the 
great secret? Always was there one more. 

“We all worked in the foundry. 
Smoleff would tell stories to us at times, 
for we lived together with several others 
it the house of Simeon Ortvensk. I be- 
sought him to teach me the secret again, 
so I might find out the stories for myself. 
He began, and gradually it all came back 
to me, old Vasily’s patient voice, and the 
‘est of it. That desire to know things 
grew on me like hunger. I studied as a 
man possessed with a fever, every night. 
Smoleff was a good one; he told us 
everything he knew, and he was not 
Then the others studied, too. 
would be a big word, 
and we would skip that one. Those were 
the days of youth and hope, 
learned enough to realize 
were. 


those 


proud. 
Sometimes there 


and we only 
how low we 
The beast is content until he finds 
out that he is a beast. 
“But one day—phoof! 
charged. 


Smoleff is dis- 
He was a good workman. ‘ For 
what was he discharged?’ he asked them. 
‘For stirring up the men to grumble and 
growl,’ they said to him. He had told 
us of the little black dots in the books; 
therefore he was a disturber of the peace, 
an anarchist, a devil, and what not! So 
Smoleff went away. I saw him off at 
the town’s end. 

“* See here, friend,’ I said to him, when 
we had clasped hands for the last time. 
‘Is there no place where a man can 
get it all—where men are too strong to 
be denied? 

“Over there,’ he answered me, point- 
ing across the waste. ‘In the 
cities, he said, ‘where there are many 
men.’ 

“ And he too went off over the drifts. 
I watched him until a dip of the road 
had swallowed him, and that was the last 
time I saw Smoleff. But he was a good 
fellow, and may the blessing of God be 
on him.” 

Gregor sighed, a patient sigh coming 
from the wells of his heart. He seemed 
to approach the difficult part of his nar- 
rative. For the words dropped from his 
lips slowly, and he paused many times, 
while his eyes stared away as if into the 
long aisles of the past. 


snowy 
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“IT remembered that direction— Go 
into the cities.’ But there was work to 
be done and money to be earned. We 
who were left—that is, Yashkiv and 
Simeon and myself—we kept at it with 
the book. We would help each other. At 
night we went after the little black dots, 
following them across the pages, wonder- 
ing at them, solving them sometimes, 
loving them perhaps, cursing them. But 
they spoke to us, those—God!—those puz- 
zling black marks on the white pages. 
We would have but one candle; that was 
all we could afford; and we would all get 
about it, the book on the table, the candle 
spluttering just before it. Sometimes 
Yashkiv would lean forward too eagerly, 
and he would singe his hair. Once he 
was nearly bald from that candle.” 

Gregor laughed at the memory; but 
there was in his tone a far-away sound, 
a melancholy note, tender and sweet. 

“Sometimes, too, we would not have 
money enough for the candle; there would 
only be a wee stump left from the night 
before. We would burn that as far as 
it would go—there would come a hiss 
and a flame—after which we must sit 
in the dark, talking of those things 
Smoleff had said, until Yashkiv snored. 

“Simeon would speak much at these 
meetings in the dark. He was a keen 
fellow, Simeon, and the dark seemed to 
help him. He would say: ‘ Don’t you see 
—they told us that wages would have to 
be eut down, though God knows these are 
low enough already; but they said the 
market would not let them pay more to 
us. Eh, what! Can we call them liars? 
No—we can’t prove anything by that. 
We know it, but have we proof? A man 
must have something more than a bare 
lawsuit. But once we have those little 
figures down in our heads, then—then 
we know it. That is why they hate for 
us to learn. That is why they 
Smoleff away from the foundry. 
are afraid.’ 

“¢ And that is why they killed old 
Father Vasily,’ I would say, and rage 
would grow in my heart.” 

Gregor seemed to have arrived at the 
place of confession; he glanced at his 
listener dubicusly; he seemed to doubt 
the wisdom of telling too much. 

“T knew a woman there,” he ventured, 
and finding himself fairly over the edge 
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of it, plunged on heedlessly. “She lived 
in the same house with us, Anna—Sim- 
eon’s wife’s sister. She was a pretty 
woman, that Anna, and—and I loved her. 
But let me tell you— 

“ One night we could not find the book. 

“Where is the book? called Yash- 
kiv, searching. 

“We all blustered about impatiently; 
but no one could find it, and we were 
filled with sorrow. The book was gone. 
Then we raged; we all roared and cursed 
about. Anna was with us. She said she 
had not seen it. Yashkiv suspected her. 

“Wherever there is a woman there 
is trouble,” he argued, and he was for 
giving her a beating, to which Simeon 
did not seem averse. Also, Simeon’s wife 
encouraged the idea that Anna knew, 
so that her own skirts might be clear. 
But I had fought with the wolves, and 
I was like a pine log when it came to 
blows. I spoke to Yashkiv at arm’s 
length concerning the beating of women, 
particularly this woman, Anna; after 
which he went hunting the liniment, 
and he said nothing more; nor did any 
of them. 

“But this did not console me for the 
loss of the book. And three days later, 
Anna came to me and confessed that she 
had taken it. She said a man had come 
to the house and had asked for it. He 
was a sneaking fellow from the foundry, 
who said that the stuff would do us harm 
—that it spoiled us and made us loafers; 
and she had given it to him—so she said 
to me. 

““ And you say you love me, Anna? 
Would you let a man steal my coat?’ 

“But she was a woman. ‘No, no,’ 
she replied. ‘But every night you sit 
reading it, like a child—and you do not 
mind me any more at all. You love the 
book and not me.’ 

“That was the woman’s logic. And 
Anna cried bitterly. It is pitiful to see 
a woman ery. A man cries, and I kick 
him and tell him to fight; but a woman 
cannot fight—she can only cry. It puts 
shame into a man’s heart to see it, if he 
has a heart. But I was a young man, 
rude, rough, and so I gave her a good 
shaking, which perhaps did Anna no great 
amount of harm, for she was a woman 
who expected it. Ah! Well, now was 
old Father Vasily gone, and Smoleff gone, 
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and now was the book gone, too. I would 
have to begin again. But I made plans— 
there was left Anna, and I loved her; 
also, there were the cities. What revenge 
could be had on these foundry folk? 
None. But fire raged in my brain, and 
when I went down to the place men 
got out of my way. I stood up before the 
masters and told them the things that 
they were. It was truth I spoke, from 
my heart, but vile, bitter truth, and no 
part of it strong enough to satisfy me. 
What happened? They threw me out, 
even as they had thrown out Smoleff. 
And T had to leave the town, as Smoleff 
had left it, for they were now afraid af 
me. I went back to Simeon’s house. 

“* What will you do? Anna asked of me. 

“*T am going to the city,’ I said, 
bravely. ‘It is many miles away, and the 
snow is on the ground, but I shall go and 
be free—a man. Come with me, Anna; 
it will be long on the road, but I can keep 
you safe, and I love you, Anna.’ 

“But she said: ‘Why go to the city? 
There is much work near Trentkaff, wood- 
cutting and the life you used to lead. 
Men starve in the cities, while you are a 
forest man, and can make as many copecks 
a day at the wood as any. Why go?” 

Gregor spread out his great hands as 
if with a helpless gesture he would convey 
to Ivan the tremendous situation he had 
faced on that day, looking into the eyes 
of the woman he loved. Great had been 
the call to be free, great had been the 
love of him. He spoke with a solemn, 
hardened voice now: 

“ And then I thought of that hole in 
the snow where I had been born, outside 
of Machentovka; and I thought of the 
snow, and the grim forest, and the low- 
hanging gray sky. My father had been 
a wood-cutter, and his father before him. 
There had been no end to them, reaching 
back, no doubt, like the wolves. And like 
the wolves they had been hedged in by 
that awful waste of snow and that ter- 
rible slow-moving sky. For them there 
had been no refuge but the forest, that 
vast place . . . and there the trees waited 
until they were old and fell on them. 
They had never known other than the 
snow, and the forest, and the sky. I 
thought of my mother, who had wept her- 
self to death; and more than of any of 
them, I thought of myself. 
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‘Men become great in the cities,’ I 
leaded with Anna gently. 

‘But you are big, strong—’ 

‘Big enough for the foundry, and 
trong enough to lift their burdens, but 
ot enough to keep them from my book,’ 
[ explained, thinking she might under- 

ind. But she was a woman. 

“€ Oh!’ she cried, petulantly, ‘there are 
re books in the city, and you are going 
them. Is that it? As if the books 

ere women, waiting for me. But I said 

» her, trying to be patient: 

“* Ves, but 1 love only you, Anna; can’t 
u see that in my eves? What is a 

ook? A few leaves of paper telling of 
eautiful things, of knowledge, of truth. 

[t will teach me to love you more and 

more, Anna, and to be a man instead of 
bowtie iF 

“But such words were useless; she 
muuld not listen; she said that she would 

ate me, and the book too, now and for- 

ver; and she would not kiss me; so—lI 
vrapped up my little pack of clothes, 
nd I left Trentkaff, walking. 

“It was a fine night; the moon was 

ke a big yellow lantern; and I could 

ot go off that way, like a child in a 

assion, so I went back softly, tapping 
it the window and calling to her. But 
she would not come. 
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‘I was twenty then, and I loved 
her very much; but I left Trentkaff, 
walking, heavy-hearted. The moon was 
very fine that night.” 

Gregor paused again, half stifled by a 
great sigh. Then he coughed to mask 
the stab of it, and got slowly to his feet. 

“Tt was my quarrel! I wanted to 
be free. Old Vasily and Smoleff, the 
wise men, they lured me. You saw me, 
twelve years after that Trentkaff night, 
leading the student riots. I had become 
Gregor the patriot. What doth it 
profit a man?... 

“ And sometimes I think of the moon 
on the Trentkaff snows, and of Yashkiv 
with his burnt hair, and—and of Anna. 
Yashkiv—his hair grew again; they had 
burned the book, you see, and there was 
no longer reason for him to burn his 
hair. He married a woman of the 
village; Anna perhaps—very likely it 
was Anna. Once I saw him. He had 
come to the city, and he did not see me. 
He was a large dull creature, vacant- 
eyed, timid. 

“You would have been like that,’ I 
said to myself. 

“* But . . 2 said myself to me.” 

Ivan said nothing. He looked out 
across the river; perhaps he thought of 
the moon on the Trentkaff hills. 


The Wind 


BY MARTHA GILBERT 


DICKENSON BIANCHI 


H* sought me by the river brink and on the mountainside, 

From tallest pine he swept the miles of frozen country wide; 
He would not whirl with merry storms or rock in empty nests. 

Or hide in drowsy woods till dawn—his troth to human quests. 


He spurned the city’s narrow streets and climbed a sunless wall 
To lay his heart of solitude against my window small. 


O rugged comrade, bleak and true! 





no blandishment is thine, 


Yet to far heights of distant blue thy spirit summons mine. 


I hear thy finger at the pane, thy voice entreating me— 

A snow-thatched village *neath the stars my eyes bewildered » 
My heart is answer to thy call—now let us blow and roam 
Above the city, down the world and up the hills of home! 
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Recent Surgical Progress 


A RESULT CHIEFLY OF EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 


BY W. W. KEEN, M.D., LL.D. 


gave in WHarper’s Magazine some 

account of the progress of surgery. 
In the sixteen years that have elapsed 
since my last paper was written there 
has been much further progress in va- 
rious directions. I can only consider a 
very few of these, and even those in a 
very incomplete manner. 


i October, 1889, and June, 1893, I 


SURGERY OF THE HEART 


Up to the publication of Fischer’s paper 
in 1867, scarcely any surgeon took the 
surgery of the heart seriously. His pa- 
per was based on a study of 452 pub- 
lished cases of wounds of the human 
heart, and he showed that a patient 
might live for hours or even days with 
a wounded heart. 

Dr. John B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
in 1881 made the bold proposal deliberate- 
ly to sew up a wound of the heart, in 
spite of the fact that Billroth, the then 
most distinguished Continental surgeon, 
had declared that no one who wished to 
preserve the respect of his colleagues 
would ever attempt to operate on the 
heart. After a number of experiments 
upon animals, there were published in 
1896 two unsuccessful attempts to sew 
up a wound of the heart, followed hap- 
pily in 1897 by Rehn’s famous paper 
recording the first successful case. How 
quickly surgeons followed this happy lead 
is seen by the statistics given me by Dr. 
Francis T. Stewart (who himself has had 
a successful ease), that up to June, 1908, 
141 cases of wound of the heart had been 
operated on, and 64 of them had re- 
covered. When one considers the diffi- 
culties of such an operation—the speed 
with which the heart must be exposed by 
making a trap-door through the chest 
wall, and dividing two or three ribs, with- 
out, if possible, injuring the left lung 
by opening the sac in which the heart 
lies (the pericardium), clearing it of 


blood, seizing the heart, and while it is 
actively pulsating, with a jet of blood 
from the wound at every pulsation ob- 
securing the field of operation—and yet 
notes that over forty-five per cent. have 
recovered, and that this percentage of re- 
coveries is steadily increasing, it is a mat- 
ter of both surprise and gratification. 

In a good many operations, when 
chloroform and even sometimes when 
ether is given, the patient suddenly 
passes into collapse, the heart ceases 
to beat, the respiration stops a few 
minutes afterward, and death quickly 
follows. Whether the pulsation of the 
heart could be re-established was first 
examined by Schiff in 1874, and in ani- 
mals, by means of rhythmical compres- 
sion of the heart by the hand, he suc- 
ceeded in starting the heart beating. 
It is impossible for me to state in de- 
tail the experiments of Prus in 1889 and 
Battelli in 1900, both of whom were able 
in a considerable number of animals and 
by various methods to re-establish cardiac 
pulsation. The most extraordinary ex- 
periments, however, were made by Kuli- 
abko in 1902 on hearts which had been 
removed from the body; the prior experi- 
ments having been made on hearts re- 
maining in the body of the animal. 
Kuliabko showed that after the heart 
had been removed from an animal and 
kept in ice for twenty-four or even forty- 
four hours, by filling the heart with cer- 
tain fluids pulsation was re-established 
and continued for over three hours. He 
was able also to take the hearts from 
rabbits that had died a natural death 
instead of being killed, and on even the 
second, third, and fourth day after death, 
after filling them with this fluid the 
isolated heart was started in its pulsa- 
tion and continued to beat for several 
hours. He also tried the experiment in 
a number of instances in which the hu- 
man heart was removed, post mortem, 
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n as long as thirty hours after death, 
1d temporary. pulsation could be pro- 
iced. Velich, in a dog’s heart which 
d been in snow for eighteen hours, 
d again after being frozen in salt so- 
tion for twenty-four hours, produced 
ght contractions, but full pulsation was 
reached. 
Very naturally such experiments 
ised the hope that some similar re- 
ilt might be reached in man. It was 
ed in desperate cases of sudden death, 
pecially from chloroform. Ricketts has 
lleeted thirty-nine cases, of which twelve 
covered! In other cases the circulation 
as been re-established for a number 
hours, so that the surgeons were 
istified in expecting the recovery of 

e patients, but after a time the pulse 

nd respiration failed, and recovery did 

t follow. 

All this is so new, as can easily be seen, 
that it is impossible at present definitely 

fix on the best method of reaching 
he heart, whether (as in cases of wounds 

the heart) by making a trap-door over 

in the wall of the chest, or by quickly 
pening the abdomen and reaching the 
eart through the diaphragm, or by 
ther means which are too technical for 
me to describe. The report of the 
thirty-nine cases alluded to gives a 
recovery rate of thirty-one per cent. 
[hat this will be increased in time there 
s no doubt. 

The most recent researches in the sur- 
rery of the heart are efforts to determine 
whether it is possible not only to expose 
the heart and operate on its exterior, but 
deliberately to open its cavities and op- 
erate on the valves. The results so far 
seem to show that it is no dream of a 
surgical Utopia, but that before long 
“valvular disease of the heart,” hitherto 
an absolutely incurable disease, may be 
dealt with surgically and with the pos- 
sibility of suecess. Happy the surgeon 
who, after suitable experiments upon 
animals have taught him exactly how to 
do it, may be able to cure such a hope- 
less malady! 

But the happy history of progress is 
not yet all told. Three years ago I saw 
Dr. Crile of Cleveland chloroform a dog 
to death. By a suitable apparatus he 
was able accurately to record ihe very 
last pulsation of the heart and the last 
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attempt at breathing. I stood by the dog, 
watch in hand, and when he had been 
dead—having neither pulsation of the 
heart nor breathing—for fifteen minutes, 
Dr. Crile injected toward the heart in 
the carotid artery a mixture of salt solu- 
tion and adrenalin (an extract of a gland 
lying just above the kidney), compressed 
the dog’s chest a few times, thus starting 
the heart and lungs going, and in less 
than three minutes the dog, though, of 
course, still unconscious from the anes- 
thetic, was just as much alive as he had 
been a half-hour before. Partial but not 
permanent recovery has been obtained by 
Dr. Crile in animals even twenty-five 
minutes after actual death. If further 
experience confirms these results, we may 
have a better method of resuscitation 
than exposing the heart as above related. 
Without the experiments which had 
been made upon animals and proved the 
efficacy of adrenalin, which was added to 
the salt solution, no one would have 
thought that the extract of a gland lying 
above the kidney would be of the least 
value in saving either animal or human 
life. We know now, as a result of such 
experiments, with positive certainty the 
effect of the adrenalin and its immense 
value in these cases as well as in others. 


SURGERY OF THE ARTERIES AND VEINS 


From the heart naturally we pass to 
the arteries, which conduct the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Wounds of the arteries by gunshot, by 
stabs, by aecidents, ete., are not at all 
uncommon. Until very lately when a 
large artery or a large vein was wounded 
our only remedy was to cut down upon 
the blood vessel and tie it above and 
below the wound. If it were an artery 
leading to the arm, and still more if it 
were one leading to the leg, as the prin- 
cipal supply of blood was cut off, gan- 
grene was a very common result. 

In case of aneurysm, a disease in which 
the walls of the artery become weakened 
at a certain point, bulge, and finally 
rupture, producing death, till recently, 
as in the case of a wound, our only re- 
source was to cut down upon the artery 
and tie it. Here again the chief dang:r 
was gangrene. In the treatment of 
aneurysm, Matas of New Orleans has made 
the greatest improvement from the days 
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of John Hunter, over a century ago. In- 
stead of tying the artery above the 
aneurysm and arresting the current of 
blood in the artery, he opens the sac 
(that is, the dilated portion of the artery 
or aneurysm), and, if I may so describe 
it, sews the wall of the sac together 
on the inside, leaving, however, a small 
tunnel through which the circulation 
is continued. 

Up to June, 1908, eighty-five operations 
of this kind have been done, with seventy- 
eight recoveries. This method of opera- 
ting obviates almost entirely the danger 
of gangrene. Thus far apparently Eu- 
ropean surgeons have neglected it, only 
two operations having been done in Italy 
and four in Spain, while seventy-nine 
operations have been done in America. 

But it is in cases of wounds of arteries 
and veins that perhaps the most remark- 
able progress has been made, and the story 
shows how wide-spread are the benefits 
derived from one discovery. When a 
blood vessel was wounded we were obliged 
to tie the artery or vein to prevent the 
patient from bleeding to death. As I 
have explained, this cutting off of the 
blood supply often produced gangrene. 
In 1894 Dr. Robert Abbe, of New York, 
made a number of remarkable experi- 
ments upon animals, among them two 
which are especially noteworthy. Open- 
ing the abdomen of a cat, he cut across 
the aorta (the great blood vessel passing 
directly from the heart to the lower 
limbs) and inserted a thin sterile glass 
tube, tying the aorta over flanges made 
at the two ends. After four months the 
cat was shown at the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, “fat and strong, with 
the glass tube still in his aorta.” Again, 
he almost amputated a dog’s foreleg, 
leaving the limb attached to the body by 
nothing but the artery and vein. He 
then wired the two ends of the bone to- 
gether, sewed muscle to muscle, nerve 
to nerve, ete., and after dressing the 
limb, encased it in plaster. After four 
months this almost amputated limb was 
perfectly united, and Dr. Abbe drew the 
inference that a completely amputated 
limb might be successfully grafted. How 
fruitful these experiments were in prac- 
tice we shall see later. 

When an artery is partially divided or 
completely cut across, naturally the proper 
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course would be in the former case t 
sew up the wound, or in the latter t 
sew the two ends of the blood vessel to 
gether, and so re-establish the circulation. 
To describe all of the technical difficulties 
of such an operation would be impos 

sible in a brief paper. They have been 
investigated experimentally by Murphy 
of Chicago, Payr of Graz, Crile of Clev: 

land, Carrel of New York, Guthrie of 
St. Louis, and others. 

The great difficulty has been to find a 
suitable method of sewing the two ends 
of a completely divided artery together 
in such a way that the blood will not form 
a clot at the necessarily somewhat rough 
irregular line of union and totally ob 
struct the vessel just as if it had been 
tied. At last within the past few years, 
especially by the labors of Carrel, Guthrie, 
and Crile, a suitable method has been 
devised by which now any surgeon, who 
will familiarize himself with the process 
and obtain skill in its application by a 
few experiments upon animals, can op 
erate in such cases with confidence. 
This method has not only found its 
chief application when the blood ves- 
sels have been completely divided, but 
has made possible another very remark 
able achievement; namely, direct trans 
fusion of blood. 

The older method of transfusion was to 
connect the artery of a healthy person with 
the vein of the patient by means of a rub- 
ber tube. The great danger here, as in 
the case of wounds of the artery, was that 
the blood would clot. If this clot passed 
into the vein, whether of arm or leg, it 
went upward till it finally reached the 
heart, and was then driven into the lungs, 
where it would act like a cork and block 
up a larger or smaller artery of the lung, 
cutting off the circulation in that part 
and producing a dangerous and in most 
eases fatal pneumonia. So great was this 
danger and so frequent the disaster fol- 
lowing indirect transfusion by this means 
that for a number of years it has been 
practically abandoned. Instead, there 
fore, of transfusing blood, surgeons have 
for some years relied upon supplying the 
loss in volume of the blood by means of 
sait solution, and this in very many cases 
has answered very well. As a result, 
however, of these recent experiments on 
the suture (sewing) of blood vessels end 
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end, we now are in a position to pass 
the blood from the artery of a healthy 
person into the vein of the patient with- 
it any danger of its clotting, provided 
the operation is properly done. This has 
ad a very striking climax in certain 
ases in which there has been severe 
ss of blood. Let me give but one very 
riefly—the case of a baby of a well- 
own young medical man. Immediately 
after the birth of this baby there set in 
severe hemorrhages from the mouth, nose, 
t ymach, ands bowels, the so-called - hem- 
rrhage of the new-born.” The various 
remedies which were tried all failed, and 
on the fourth day the baby was dying. I 
am sure that every woman, especially, will 
ympathize with the grief of these parents 
ver the impending death of their first- 
born. In the middle of the night the 
father called Dr. Carrel of the Rocke- 
feller Institute to his assistance, lay down 
alongside of his baby, an artery in the 
father’s arm was laid bare and sewed end 
end to a vein in his baby’s leg, and 
the blood was allowed to flow from father 

» child. The result was most dramatic. 
A few moments after the blood began to 
flow into the baby’s veins its white, 
transparent skin assumed the ruddy glow 
of health. The hemorrhage from every 
part of the body ceased instantly and 
never returned, and, as the published ac- 
count* so vividly puts it, there was no 
period of convalescence—immediately be- 
fore the operation the baby was dying; 
immediately after the operation it was 
well and strong and feeding with avid- 
ity. That baby to-day is a strong 
healthy child. 

The same method of direct transfusion 
has been used by Crile, Downes of New 
York, and others, in a still different way. 
Many patients come to surgeons so weak, 
either from loss of blood or from the 
dreadful effects of cancer, tumors, and 
other diseases, that to operate upon them 
with the coincident shock and loss of 
blood is almost sure to be fatal. In such 
eases very frequently prudent surgeons, 
to their great grief, are obliged to say 
‘no,” and let the patient die rather than 
attempt an operation. 

In a child two years and two months 
old Dewnes found a tumor of the kidney 
which filled the entire left half of the 
* Medical Record, May 30, 1908 
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abdomen, and in whom the quality of the 
blood (the hemoglobin) was reduced to 
forty-five per cent. of the normal, the 
child’s face was drawn, the pulse rapid 
and feeble, and the appetite very poor. 
Operation was delayed for a few days in 
order to see whether good care and good 
food would not cause improvement. On 
the contrary, the child was no better, and 
there was a measurable increase in the 
size of the tumor, so rapidly was it grow- 
ing. On September 11th the father’s 
artery and the child’s vein were united 
and the blood allowed to pass from father 
to child for forty minutes. Every five 
minutes the quality of the blood of the 
child was tested by taking a few drops of 
it, and it was found that at the end of 
the forty minutes the quality of the 
blood had risen from forty-five per 
cent. to eighty per cent. The pulse 
was full and strong, and the child’s color 
and general condition showed equal im- 
provement. On the following day the 
tumor, weighing a pound and two ounces, 
together with the left kidney, was re- 
moved, and the patient was discharged 
perfectly well on October 18th, having al- 
ready gained three pounds in weight. 

Crile has even, if possible, in a more 
striking way demonstrated the use of 
this method in eleven successful cases 
in human beings. Instead of effecting 
the transfusion a day or two before the 
operation, he has placed the patient 
and her husband alongside of each 
other at the time of operation, con- 
nected the husband’s artery with the 
wife’s vein, and as soon as, from the in- 
flowing blood, her condition has improved 
sufficiently to withstand the etherization, 
the shock, and the loss of blood, has pro- 
ceeded with the operation. During the 
operation the loss of blood by the patient 
has more than made up by her gain from 
her husband’s blood, and she has been 
enabled to withstand the shock incident 
to the ether as well as the operation; 
and at the end of the operation she 
has been in better condition than _be- 
fore it was begun. As Crile has de- 
clared, “in some cases the results seem 
nothing short of a resurrection from 
the dead.” 

Recently a nephew of Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts was thus rescued by di- 
rect transfusion of blood. To quote his 








exact words, “ The boy was at death’s 


door, and is now in perfect health.” 


TRANSPLANTATION OF PARTS OF THE BODY 


Our ability successfully to sew sev- 
f red blood 
still further 
to transplant 


vessels together has borne 
fruit. It has 


whole 


enabled us 
organs—for ex- 
ample, one or, in other cases, both kid- 
neys, or an entire leg from one animal 
to another. But these possibilities have 
only been realized step by step, not only 
by devising successful methods of sew- 
ing the ends of large vessels together, but 
by discovering that nature can supply a 
transplanted part spontaneously with 
small blood vessels and thus enable it to 
retain its vitality. Everybody, for in- 
stance, knows about “ skin-grafting.” 
Reverdin of Geneva first snipped off 
little pieces of skin from the arm or leg 
and deposited these pieces on the surface 
of an ulcer, protecting them by suitable 
dressings from being displaced. He 
found that these little pieces when placed 
on the ulcer adhered to it, that they lived, 
that small blood vessels nourished them, 
and around each little island of trans- 
planted skin the ulcer began to scar over 
(cicatrize), and finally healed. This em- 
boldened Krause of Berlin to take much 
larger pieces of skin, so that at present, 
after removing a tumor, if we cannot 
bring the margins of the skin together, 
we cut from the thigh of the patient long 
strips of thin skin an inch wide and 
several inches long by means of a sharp 
razor and transfer these to the raw spot. 
As a rule, they adhere, preserve their 
vitality, are nourished by new small blood 
vessels, and in a short time we can thus 
“skin-graft” a large raw surface and 
have it heal. The thigh quickly heals. 
But this kind of “grafting” is not 
limited to the skin. Ollier of Lyons many 
years ago showed that by taking a bit 
of the membrane which covers all bones 
(the periosteum) from the bone of a liv- 
ing animal he could transplant this to 
another place on the same animal, or 
even into another animal, and the peri- 
osteum would produce new bone. Fol- 
lowing that discovery, which was the 
result of laborious experiments, we con- 
stantly now make what are called “ sub- 
periosteal ” removals—for example, of a 
part or the whole of a lower jaw, pre- 
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serving the periosteum, and from it a new 
more or less perfect bone is developed. 

Recently Lexer of Kénigsberg has gone 
much farther. In the case of a man 
who had a stiff knee-joint bent at an 
angle and immovably fixed by firm bony 
union, he removed the bones forming the 
knee-joint and took from an amputated 
leg a corresponding healthy knee-joint and 
put it in place of the bone that he had 
removed from the stiff knee. The trans- 
planted bones both above and below united 
firmly with the bones of the patient, and 
the strange knee-joint from the amputated 
leg served a perfectly normal function. 
In another case he removed the upper 
end of the shin bone, taking away, there- 
fore, the lower half of the knee-joint 
(a much more difficult and dangerous 
operation, as it opened the knee-joint), 
and replaced this with a similar portion 
of bone from an amputated leg with 
entire success. 

The last achievement that I have seen 
of this ingenious surgeon was reported 
to the German Surgical Congress in 
April, 1908. Most of my readers are fa- 
miliar with the fact that when a patient, 
threugh disease or accident, has lost his 
nose a new one can be made for him. 
This is a very ancient operation. The 
new nose is usually made by cutting a 
flap from the forehead, leaving it at- 
tached by a footstalk between the eye- 
brows. his flap is then twisted on its 
footstalk and sewed in place. But it has 
serious disadvantages. Sometimes the 
twist in the footstalk is too tight; this 
compresses the blood vessels, and the flap 
becomes gangrenous. In that case not 
only has the patient lost his nose, but he 
is left with a face disfigured by a great 
sear in the middle of his forehead. -Even 
if the attempt to give him a new nose 
is a success, the scar on the forehead al- 
ways tells the story, and, moreover, the 
new nose, having no bone, is flabby and 
unsightly. Lexer records a case which 
is not only surprising, but one may say 
also amusing. Having a patient requir- 
ing a new nose, and having amputated 
a leg for some disease which did not in- 
volve the thigh bone, he took a bit of 
the lower end of this thigh bone, whittled 
it into the shape of a nose, and bored out 
two nostrils in it. He then made an 
incision in the skin of the forearm of 
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the patient, loosened the skin to some ex- 
ent from the underlying muscles, placed 
the new bony nose under the skin, and 
closed the wound. After three months, 
when the skin of the forearm had become 
firmly attached to the bony nose, which 
was only a temporary tenant of his fore- 
arm, the skin and the new bony nose were 
it out in one piece and transplanted 
to the face. This gave the patient a 
good, firm, bony nose, which at the same 
time was covered with the healthy skin 
of the forearm, and avoided any dis- 
figuring sear on the forehead. 

Even more surprising things have been 
done by Carrel and Guthrie in the trans- 
plantation of soft parts which had been 
preserved by various means, and yet 
grew fast and fulfilled their function. 
For example, in November, 1906, Carrel 
removed from the neck of a dog a portion 

the carotid artery, put it into cold 
storage, where it was kept at an even 
temperature of 32° to 33° F. After 
twenty days in cold storage he trans- 
planted this into the aorta of a cat, and 
after two years and one month the cat 
was perfectly well. Again, in May, 1907, 
a portion of a dog’s aorta was removed, 
and a similar portion of the artery be- 
hind the knee removed from the ampu- 
tated leg of a man was put in its place, 
and eighteen months later the dog was 
still in thoroughly good condition. 

Guthrie also reports that he removed 
a portion of the great vein alongside the 
aorta (the vena cava) of a dog, pre- 
served it by formalin (a chemical pre- 
servative) for sixty days, then removed 
a corresponding portion of the carotid 
artery from the neck of another dog and 
replaced it by this portion of vena cava, 
and the animal was living and well when 
the report was made three weeks later. 

Still more extraordinary experiments 
have been done by Carrel and Guthrie 
in the transplantation of entire legs or 
of entire organs. Carrel amputated the 
thighs of two dogs, A and B, and united 
the thigh from dog A to the stump of 
the thigh of dog B, wired the ends of 
the bone together, sewed artery to artery 
and vein to vein, etc. (it will be seen now 
how essential is this discovery of a suc- 
cessful method of sewing the arteries end 
to end), and applied a suitable dressing 
and a plaster cast. The new leg grew 
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fast, and when I personally saw it there 
was firm union. 
This experiment, which has also been 
done by Guthrie, is only a further step, it 
will be observed, beyond the operation of 
Abbe in 1894, when he amputated the 
entire leg with the exception of the blood 
vessels, which he dared not cut, for with 
our then knowledge he could not possibly 
have successfully sewed them together. 
Quite as noteworthy also are some ex- 
periments of Carrel and Guthrie in which 
they have taken the two kidneys with 
their blood vessels and the corresponding 
part of the aorta and the vena cava, the 
two ureters, and the part of the bladder 
into which the ureters entered, from one 
cat, and transplanted them into another 
cat from which the same parts had been 
removed. I saw this operation done a 
few months ago in an hour and a half. 
An hour after the operation the cat was 
in very much better shape than most of 
my patients are an hour after I am 
through with them. She recovered per- 
fectly, and the transplanted kidneys 
worked as well in the second cat as they 
had done in the body of the original one. 


CANCER 

The surgical record of cancer consists 
of a happy achievement and a temporary 
failure. The achievement is the prac- 
tically permanent cure of forty to fifty per 
cent. (and some surgeons have had even 
a larger percentage) of the cases operated 
upon: that is to say, patients who have 
had cancerous tumors removed have lived 
for five, ten, fifteen, and even twenty years 
without any recurrence. This has been 
gained by the most painstaking study of 
the modes of extension of the disease and 
by more thorongh and earlier extirpation. 
I presume even now, with our imperfect 
knowledge of cancer, if every patient who 
found a lump in any part of the body 
would immediately seek the best avail- 
able surgeon, it would be within the 
bounds of truth were I to say that, taken 
at this early stage, the cures would 
probably amount to sixty-five or even 
seventy-five per cent. of the cases oper- 
ated on. But what all surgeons are seek- 
ing for is (1) the cause and (2) the 
means of eure of cancer without opera- 
tion—a professional ‘altruism which I 
never cease to admire. 
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That cancer is mildly contagious is 
shown by the undoubted existence of the 
so-called “cancer houses” in which for 
want of proper disinfection repeated 
cases of cancer have arisen. Moreover, 
animal experimentation and a few cases 
in human beings have shown that if the 
cancer cells of the tumor come in contact 
with a fresh raw surface during operation, 
the disease may easily be spread in this 
way. Hence every modern surgeon is 
extremely careful to protect the raw sur- 
faces of the wound from touching, even 
momentarily, the cancerous tissues or be- 
ing moistened with their dangerous juices. 
For the same reason our operative meth- 
ods, too, have been changed, so that now 
we take out the entire mass of infected 
glands as well as the original tumor in 
a single piece, and never put a knife 
into any of the cancerous tissue. If we 
are obliged to do so, this knife is cast 
aside and a new one substituted. 

The cancer problem is being attacked 
vigorously in cancer laboratories in Buf- 
falo, Boston, London, Heidelberg, and 
elsewhere with extraordinary zeal. Many 
men are devoting their lives wholly to 
the study of this one great and perplex- 
ing problem. It is being attacked on the 
clinieal side to see if we can learn any- 
thing by such experience; by the micro- 
scopists to find if the minute study of 
the tissues will reveal the cause; by the 
bacteriologists to see if they can discover 
any germ which may originate the tumor; 
and finally by animal experimentation to 
study the life history of such tumors 
from start to finish by inoculating ani- 
mals with the cancerous tissue and 
tracing the effect of the inoculation, de- 
stroying one animal at the end of a few 
days, another in two or three weeks, an- 
other in months, and so on; and im a 
multitude of other ways too technical to 
relate, in order to obtain the most in- 
timate and exact knowledge possible. 
But so far the cause of cancer has 
eluded us. 

I have called this a temporary failure, 
because I look forward with confidence 
to the future. At any moment I am 
expecting to learn that some pathologist 
will really discover the cause of cancer 
(for many have cried, Lo here! or, Lo 
there! only to find that they were in 
error), and thus confer a boon on the 





human race second only to the discover, 
of the bacillus of tuberculosis. 

Let us now turn to another subject, 
in which, however, the question of 
transplantation of organs will come up 
for consideration again. 


GOITER 

This disease is well known, of course, 
to all who have travelled in Switzer 
land and Savoy, where such an immense 
number of cases occur. That it is not 
very uncommon with us is shown by the 
fact that the Mayo brothers have done 
over 1,000 operations for goiter. In my 
paper in October, 1889, I referred to what 
was an amazing report in that year by 
Kocher of Berne of 250 operations for 
goiter, with a mortality of but 2.4 per 
eent. The last statistics which have been 
published by Kocher cover 3,000 opera- 
tions for goiter, with the marvellously 
low mortality of only three deaths in 
each 1,000 cases! 

When we began to operate on goiters, 
the whole of the thyroid gland (the en- 
largement of which produces the goiter) 
was removed. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that in a certain percentage of cases 
the patients underwent a dreadful change; 
namely, they looked as though they were 
bloated; their hands and features became 
thickened and enlarged; their intellects 
became dulled, so that some of them 
even passed into the state of cretinism. 
Others, on the other hand, became great- 
ly excited, and died with what is known 
as tetany, a disease which derives its 
name from its resemblance in many re- 
spects to tetanus or lockjaw. In order 
to obviate these dangers the first change 
that was made was to leave a portion of 
the gland behind. If this was done, the 
patient was not attacked by the general 
change (myxcedema or cretinism), though 
fatal tetany still sometimes followed. 

In 1880 Sandstrém discovered in the 
human subject some small glands about 
the size of grains of wheat, situated be- 
hind the thyroid gland, but in immediate 
connection with it, and therefore called 
the parathyroid glands. Human beings 
and many animals have usually four, 
sometimes three, and sometimes only two. 
Moreover, their situation varies very 
much, and at first it was impossible to 
recognize them at operation. What their 
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netion was and what the effect of their 
moval nobody knew. Accordingly, ex 
riments were begun upon the lower 
imals by removing some or all of these 
ands in order to disecove1 what their 
netion was. It was quickly learned 
at when they were all removed, the ani 
ils died from tetany, just as human 
ings did after operations for goiter. 
hen it was suspected that the cause of 
he human tetany was not the removal 
the thyroid gland itself, but of these 
le parathyroids, and that the good 
ect of leaving a part of the thyroid 


+t 


land was due not only to leaving th 
hyroid itself, but to accidentally leaving 
at least one of these little glands. Nu 
erous experiments upon animals, as well 
: the terrible experiments which we were 

orantly making upon human beings, 
rom whom many surgeons, without know 

q it, had removed these parathyroid 
slands, have shown that, small as they 
re, they are essential to life, and that if 
they are all removed, the withdrawal of 
the secretion they furnish to the body 

ways causes death. 

At the last German Surgical Congress 
n April, 1908, Kocher reported that he 
ad transplanted these glands for certain 
reasons into the upper end of the shin 
one just below the knee. This he did 
first in animals, and found that when, 
at a later operation, he removed the 
vhole of the thyroid gland and the para- 
thyroids from the neck, the animals 
did not suffer from tetany. He has 
now gone a step farther, as his animal 
experimentation justified him in doing, 
and has done a similar transplantation 
n the human subject. The results of 
this operation have not yet been pub- 
lished, but I judge from his report to the 
Surgical Congress that it was favorable. 
If so, a new means of security is provided 
for us in operations for goiter. 

There is another form of goiter, how- 
ever, which is much more fatal than the 
ordinary goiter with which most peop!e 
are familiar. It is called exophthalm c 
goiter, or Graves’ disease, the latter after 
Graves of Dublin, the former because 
the eyes protrude very markedly. Along 
with these two symptoms, there is a very 
fast. pulse, running up to 160 or 200. 
The disease very frequently destroys life. 
It has been operated on by a number of 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 707.—-96 
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surgeons with a good degree of success, 
but recently an antidote has been pre- 
pared by Rogers and Beebe of New York 
which promises very much in the way 
of cure and may possibly obviate opera- 
tion. One of the gentlemen most inter- 
ested in the development of this anti- 
dote was spurred on in his experiments 
by the fact that his own wife was suffer- 
ing dreadfully from the disease and rapid- 
ly nearing the grave. The idea of pre- 
paring this anti-serum or antidote had 
come to him while watching the action 
f another anti-serum, whose whole effect 
as spent upon the kidney, no other or- 
gan of the body being affected. This 
suggested to him the idea that an anti- 
serum might be prepared from dis- 
eased thyroids which would have its 
sole effect upon the thy roid gland. 
Soon after this fruitful idea had de- 
veloped in his mind, a patient with 
Graves’ disease died, and at the post 
wie ri 
from this unfortunate patient. With this 
a number of rabbits were inoculated, but 


m he obtained the thyroid gland 


in consequence of his total ignorance of 
the proper method of using it, all but one 
of these rabbits died. From this one rabbit 
there was prepared an extraordinarily good 
serum which absolutely cured three hu- 
man beings and partially cured two oth- 
ers. The second of the three who were 
cured was the wife of the doctor him- 
self. Her attending physician, one of 
great eminence, declared to her husband 
that how long she would live was only 

question of hours. By reason of the 
fact that its instant use was imperative 
before it could be thoroughly tested on 
animals so as to learn its dangers and 
how to avoid them, he nearly killed his 
ywn wife in the attempt to cure her; but 
she is to-day a perfectly well woman, 
thanks to the experiments upon this small 
number of rabbits. 

Reckoned in rabbits, what is the 
value of your wife, your husband, or 
your child? 


All of this animal surgery I mention 
for two reasons: first, because with minor 
exceptions the methods and the results 
of animal surgery and of human surgery 
are identical; and therefore, secondly, 
because it is a necessary preliminary and 
precautionary step to similar surgery in 


















































































































human beings. All of the recent surgery 
in animals above described will surely 
be applied, with modifications, to man 
within a short time, immensely adding 
to his comfort and saving his life, with 
all which that implies for himself and 
his family 

This paper is a record of only a few 
of the wonderful achievements of modern 
surgery in human beings which have re- 
sulted chiefly from experiments on the 
lower animals. That clinical investiga- 
tion—that is, investigation by observation 
at the bedside—has been of value, no one 
doubts; but had we been restricted to 
clinical observation only, not a tithe of 
the progress recorded would have been 
made. | seareely know anything more 
touching than the story told me by Dr. 
Carrel of a boy who wrote to him, offer- 
ing himself for experiments of any kind 
if by so doing he could obtain a pension 
for his mother. Not long since I also re- 
ceived a similar letter from a doctor who 
was afflicted with a disease which he knew 
was mortal. He wrote me saying that he 
was willing to submit to any operation, 
however painful, without any anesthetic, 
if it could be of any use to humanity. 

Moreover, this progress is not only in 
surgery, but in medicine; and doctors 
have been in the forefront in sacrificing 
their lives, sometimes by accident, some- 
times voluntarily, in order to achieve 
these splendid results. Doctors have died 
hy diphtheria, by plague, by infection of 
various kinds, have slept in the clothes 
and in the beds of yellow-fever patients 
in order to discover whether the fever 
was spread by these means, and have 
offered up even their lives in order to 
prove that vellow fever was caused solely 
by the mosquito, and thus clinch the proof 
that was needed in order that this dread- 
ful scourge might be eliminated; a 
scourge which has cost a holocaust of 
lives and millions of dollars even in the 
United States alone. 

As a result of the sacrifice of these 
human lives Cuba has been freed from 
vellow fever for the first time in nearly 
two centuries, and in the Canal Zone not 
a case of yellow fever has occurred for 
nearly three vears. Colonel Gorgas is 
the one man who has made the building 
of the Panama Canal a possibility. No 
lower animal being subject to yellow 
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fever, experiments could not be tried upon 
them, and henee Lazear and others lost 
their lives. In the fine words on Lazear’s 
tablet in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
written by President Eliot: “ With mor 
than the courage and devotion of the sol 
dier he risked and lost his life to show 
how a feartul pestilence is communicated 
and how its ravages may be prevented.” 

I am old enough perhaps without re 
proach to relate the following personal 
incident. While writing this paper a 
friend gave me the Journal of Zoophily 
for January, 1909. On page 2 I found 
in an editorial note on a large gift by 
its founder to the Rockefeller Institut 
the following: “ But the gift only fanned 
into fury the opposition of women to 
experiments on living animals, no mat- 
ter how great the anticipated benefit.” 
Three days later, between noon and bed 
time, I happened to meet four former pa- 
tients, all of whom thanked me warmly 
for having saved their lives. Three of 
these four patients owed their lives chief- 
ly to the knowledge derived from ex 
periments upon animals. No further 
comment need be made on those eruel 
words—“ no matter how great the an 
ticipated benefit.” With a thrill of de- 
light I fervently thanked God for what 
modern surgery could do. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Look at the following startling contrast 
—a table the first part of which could 
easily be more than doubled: 


WHAT THE FRIENDS OF EXPERIMENTAL RE- 
SEARCH HAVE DONE 

(1) They have discovered antiseptic 
surgery, and so made possible the wonder- 
ful results of modern surgery. To com- 
plete his beneticent work, Lord Lister was 
compelled to go to France by reason of 
the stringency of the English anti- 
vivisection laws. 

(2) They have made possible practical- 
ly all modern abdominal surgery. includ- 
ing operations on the stomach, intestines, 
liver, gall bladder, pancreas, spleen, kid- 
neys, ete. 

(3) They have made possible all the 
modern surgery of the brain. 

(4) They have demonstrated how lock- 
jaw spreads from the wound; how some- 
times it can be arrested and cured; and 
stil] better, how it can be prevented, so 
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A MAN’S 
hat practically tetanus has been banished 
ym surgical operations. 

(5) They have reduced the death rate 
n compound fractures from sixty-five per 
ent. to less than one per cent. 

(6) They have reduced the mortality of 
variotomy from two out of three to two 
r three out of one hundred. 

(7) They have abolished yellow fever. 

5) They have made possible the cure 

nearly all eases of hydrophobia. 

9) They have cut down the mortality 
f diphtheria in New York City alone 
from 158 deaths per 100,000 in 1894 to 
8 per 100,000 in 1905, and practically 

the same story is told all over the world. 

10) By the use of the serum recently 
lisecovered by Flexner at the Rockefeller 
Institute they have changed the mortality 
in cerebro-spinal meningitis from seventy- 
tive per cent. and even ninety per cent. to 
thirty per cent. or less. 

(11) They have shown the cause of 
acute tetany after operation for goiter, 
so that it now can be prevented. 

(12) They have almost completely 
ibolished the dangers of maternity, re- 
lucing its death rate from ten « 


r more 
mothers out of every hundred to less 


than one in every hundred. 


A Man’ 


BY BRIAN 


SONG. 


(13) They have shown the eause and 
the method of propagation and of pre 
vention of the deadly malaria which 
devastates whole regions and armies. Its 
‘xtinction is only a matter of time. 

(14) They have reduced the mortality 
of tuberculosis by from thirty to fifty 
per cent., for Koch’s discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus is the foundation stone 
of all modern progress in the treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

(15) They have enormously benefited 
animals by discovering the causes and 
the dangers of tuberculosis, Texas fever, 
anthrax, glanders, hog cholera, and other 
infectious diseases of animals, thus en- 
abling us to combat them more suecess- 
fully or even to prevent them. 


WHAT THE FOES OF RESEARCH HAVE DONE 


Nothing but to stand in the way 
of progress. Not a single human life 
has been saved by their efforts; not a 
single household made happy. Not a 
single disease has had its ravages abated 
Tr abolished. 

The victims of their sineere but mis- 
guided zeal are men, women, and little 
children. Even the lower animals may 
well cry, Save us from our friends. 


s Song 


HOOKER 


WEETHEART, love me dearly 


Why need you stru 


vole SO: 


a 


Keep the kiss you mean for me, 
Hide the heart I know? 


All your truth 
Into love are 


Sweetheart, love 


and purity; 


grown— 
me dearly 


While to-day’s cur own! 


Sweetheart, love me truly, 


And all good 
Life and Death 


dreams are true 
are little things 


In the light of vou. 
Only let your wonderings 

Keep me strong and sure 
Sweetheart. love me truly 


While our days endure. 


The Enchanted Bluff 


BY WILLA 
E had our swim before sundown, 
and while we 
the rays of 
light made a dazzling glare on the white 
sand about us. The translucent red ball 
itself sank behind the brown stretches of 
corn field as we sat down to eat, and the 
warm layer of air that had rested over 
the 
fresher 


were cooking our 


supper oblique 


our clean 
smelled of 


sunflowers 


water and sand-bar grew 
the rank 


growing on 


iron- 
the 
The river was brown and 


and 
and 
flatter shore. 


weed 


sluggish, like any other of the half-dozen 
that the Nebraska corn 
On shore was an irregular 
line of bald clay bluffs where a few scrub- 
oaks with thick trunks and flat, twisted 
light the long 
grass. western shore low and 
level, fields. that stretched to 
the sky-line, and all along the water’s 


edge 


streams water 


lands. 


one 


threw shadows on 


The 


with 


tops 


was 


eorn 


were little sandy coves and beaches 
where slim cottonwoods and willow sap- 
lings tlickered. 

The turbulence of 
time 


the river in spring- 
milling, and, beyond 
keeping the old red bridge in repair, the 
busy 


discouraged 


farmers did not concern themselves 
with the stream; so the Sandtown boys 
left in 
the autumn we hunted quail through the 
miles of stubble and fodder land along 
the flat shore, and, after the winter skat- 
ing season was over and the ice had gone 
out, the spring freshets and flooded bot- 
toms gave us our great excitement of the 
year. 


were undisputed possession. In 


The channel was never the same 
for two successive seasons. Every spring 
the swollen stream undermined a bluff to 
the east, or bit out a few acres of corn 
field to the west and whirled the soil away 
to deposit it in spumy mud banks some- 
where else. When the water fell low in 
new sand-bars were thus ex- 
posed to dry and whiten in the August 
sun. Sometimes these were banked so 
firmly that the fury of the next freshet 
failed to unseat them; the little willow 


midsummer, 


SIBERT 


CATHER 


seedlings emerged triumphantly from the 
yellow froth, broke into spring leaf, shot 
up into summer growth, and with their 
mesh of roots bound 
sand 


together the moist 
them against the batter- 
ings of another April. Here and there a 
cottonwood soon glittered among them, 
quivering in the low current of air that, 
even on breathless days when the dust 


beneath 


hung like smoke above the wagon road, 
trembled along the face of the water. 

It was on such an island, in the third 
summer of its yellow green, that we built 
our watch-fire; not in the thicket of dan- 
cing willow wands, but on the level ter- 
race of fine sand which had been added 
that spring; a little new bit of world, 
beautifully ridged with ripple marks, and 
strewn with the tiny skeletons of turtles 
and fish, all as white and dry as if they 
had been expertly cured. We had been 
careful not to mar the freshness of the 
place, although we often swam out to it 
on summer evenings and lay on the sand 
to rest. 

This last watch-fire of the 
year, and there were reasons why I should 
remember it better than any of the others. 
Next week the other boys were to file 
back to their old places in the Sandtown 
High School, but I was to go up to the 
Divide to teach my first country school 
in the Norwegian district. I was already 
homesick at the thought of quitting the 
boys with whom | 


was our 


had always pluyed; 
of leaving the river, and going up into 
a windy plain that was all windmills 
and corn fields and big pastures; where 


there was nothing wilful or unmanage- 


able in the landseape, no new islands, 
and no chance of unfamiliar birds—such 
as often followed the watercourses. 
Other boys came and went and used 
the river for fishing or skating, but we 
six were sworn to the spirit of the stream, 
and we were friends mainly because of 
the river. There were the two Hassler 
boys, Fritz and Otto; sons of the little 

















OTTO AND FRITZ CAUGHT 


German tailor. They were the youngest 
of us; ragged boys of ten and twelve, with 
sunburned hair, weather-stained 
and pale blue eyes. 
the best 


faces, 
Otto, the elder, was 


mathematician in school, and 


clever at his books, but he always dropped 
out in the spring term as if the river 


could not get on without him. He and 
Fritz caught the fat, horned catfish and 
sold them about the town, and they lived 
so much in the water that they were as 
brown and sandy as the river itself. 
There was Percy Pound, a fat, freckled 
boy with chubby cheeks, who took half 
a dozen boys’ story-papers and was al!- 
ways being kept in for reading detective 
stories behind his desk. There was Tip 
Smith, destined by his freckles and red 


THE FAT, HORNED CATFISH 


hair to be the buffoon in all our games, 
though he walked like a timid little old 
man and had a funny, cracked laugh. 
Tiv worked hard in his father’s grocery 
store every afternoon, and swept it out 
before school in the morning. Even his 
recreations were laborious. He collected 
cigarette cards and tin tobacco-tags inde- 
fatigably, and would sit for hours humped 
up over a snarling little seroll-saw which 
he kept in his attic. His dearest posses- 
sions were some little pill-bottles that 
purported to grains of wheat 
from the Holy Land, water from the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea, and earth from 
the Mount of Olives. His father had 
bought these dull things from a Bap- 
tist missionary who peddled them, and 


contain 
























































Tip seemed to derive great satisfaction 
from their remote origin. 

The tall boy was Arthur Adams. Ile 
had fine hazel eves that were almost too 
reflective and sympathetic for a boy, and 
such a pleasant voice that we all loved 
to hear him read aloud. Even when he 
had to ready poetry aloud at school, no 
one ver thought of laughing. To be 
sure, he was not at school very much of 
the time. He was seventeen and should 
have finished the High School the year 
before, but he was always off somewhere 
with his gun. Arthur’s mother was dead, 
and his father, who was feverishly ab- 


sorbed in promoting schemes, wanted to 
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Tip WORKED IN His FATHER'S GROCERY STORE 


send the boy away to school and get him 
off his hands; but Arthur always begged 
ff for another year and promised to 
study. I remember him as a tall, brown 
boy with an intelligent face, always 
lounging among a lot of us little fel 

lows, laughing at us oftener than with 
us, but such a soft, satisfied laugh that 
we felt rather flattered when we _ pro- 
voked it. In after-years people said 
that Arthur had been given to evil ways 
even as a lad, and it is true that we 
often saw him with the gambler’s sons 
and with old Spanish Fanny’s boy, but 
if he learned anything ugly in their com- 
pany he never betrayed it to us. We 
would have followed 
Arthur anywhere, and 
I am bound to say that 
he led us into no worse 
places than the cat- 
tail marshes and th 

stubble fields. These, 
then, were the boys 
who camped with me 
that summer night 
upon the sand-bar. 

After we finished our 
supper we beat the 
willow thicket for 
driftwood. By the 
time we had collected 
enough, night had 
fallen, and the pun- 
gent, weedy smell from 
the shore increased 
with the coolness. We 
threw ourselves down 
about the fire and 
made another futile 
effort to show Percy 
Pound the Little Dip- 
per. We had tried it 
often before, but he 
could never be got past 
the big one. 

“You see those 
three big stars just be- 
low the handle, with 
the bright one in the 
middle?” said Otto 
Hassler; “that’s Ori- 
on’s belt, and the 
bright one is the 
clasp.” . I crawled be- 
hind Otto’s shoulder 
and sighted up his arm 











THE EN( 
to the star that seemed 
perched upon the tip of 
forefinger. 
Hassler boys did 
at night, 


knew 


s steady 
lhe 
seine-fishing 
and they a good 
many stars. 

Perey 2 the 
Little Dipper and lay 


ive up 


back on the sand, his 


hands clasped under 
‘IT can see 
Star,” he 


contented 


his head. 

the North 
announced, 
ly, pointing toward it 
* Any 


one might get lost and 


with his big toe. 


need to know that.” 
We all looked up 
it it 


. How do you sup- 


felt 
when his compass did- 
n’t north 
more?” Tip asked. 
Otto shook his head. 
“My father says that 
4 he r ¢ 
North 
that 


won't 


Columbus 


t 


point any 


was another 


Star once, and 
this 


always. I 


maybe 
last 
what 
happen to us 
here if anything went 


one 
wonder would 


HE WAS 


down 
wrong with it?” 
Arthur chuckled. 
Ott. 
your 


“T wouldn’t 
Nothing’s apt to happen to it in 
Look at the Milky Way! 
There must be lots of good dead Indians.” 

We lay back and looked, meditating, at 
the dark cover of the world. The gurgle 
of the water had We 
had often noticed a mutinous, complain- 
ing note in it at night, quite different 
from its cheerful daytime chuckle, and 
seeming like the voice of a much deeper 
and more powerful stream. Our water 
had always these two moods: the one of 
sunny complaisance, the other of incon- 
solable, passionate regret. 

“Queer how the stars are all in sort 
of Otto. ‘You 
could do most any proposition in geom- 
etry with ’em. 


worry, 


time. 


become heavier. 


diagrams,” remarked 


they meant something. Some 
everybody’s fortune is all written out in 


the stars, don’t they ?”’ 


HANTED 


They always look as if 
folks say 


BLUFF. 


ALWAYS OFF SOMEWHERE WITH HIS GUN 


~ They believe so in the old country,” 
Fritz affirmed. 

But Arthur only laughed at 
‘You’re thinking of Napoleon, Fritzey. 
He had a that out he 
began to lose battles. I guess the stars 
don’t tally Sand- 
town 

We 


times we could count a 


him. 


star went when 


keep close 
folks.” 
were 


any on 


speculating on how many 
hundred before 
behind the 
corn fields, when some one cried, “ There 
the it’s 
cart wheel!” 


the evening star went down 


comes moon, and big as a 


as 
We all jumped up to greet it as it 
swam over the bluffs behind us. It 
up like a galleon in full sail; an 
barbaric red 
heathen god. 

“ When the moon came up red like that, 
the Aztecs used to sacrifice their prison- 
ers on the temple top,” Percy announced. 


came 
enor- 


mous, thing, as an 


angry 
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“Go on, Perce. You got that out of 
Golden Days. Do you believe that, 
Arthur?” I appealed. 

Arthur answered, quite seriously : “ Like 
as not. The moon was one of their gods. 
W hen my father was in Mexico City he 
saw the stone where they used to sacrifice 
their prisoners.” 

As we dropped down by the fire again 
some one asked whether the Mound- 
Builders were older than the Aztees. 
When we once got upon the Mound- 
Builders we never willingly got away 
from them, and we were still conjee- 
turing when we heard a loud splash in 
the water. 

“Must have been a big cat jumping,” 
said Fritz. “They do sometimes. They 
must see bugs in the dark. Look what a 
track the moon makes!” 

There was a long, silvery streak on 
the water, and where the eurrent fret- 
ted over a big log it boiled up like 
gold pieces. 

“ Suppose there ever was any gold hid 
away in this old river?” Fritz asked. He 
lay like a little brown Indian, close to 
the fire, his chin on his hand and his 
bare feet in the air. His brother laughed 
at him, but Arthur took his sugges- 
tion seriously. 

“Some of the Spaniards thought there 
was gold up here somewhere. Seven 
cities chuck full of gold, they had it, and 
Coronado and his men came up to hunt 
it. The Spaniards were all over this 
country once.” 

Percy looked interested. “ Was that 
before the Mormons went through ?”’ 

We all laughed at this. 

“Long enough before. Before the Pil- 
grim Fathers, Perce. Maybe they came 
along this very river. They always fol- 
lowed the watercourses.” 

“T wonder where this river really does 
begin?” Tip mused. That was an old 
and a favorite mystery which the map 
did not clearly explain. On the map the 
little black line stopped somewhere in 
western Kansas; but since rivers general- 
ly rose in mountains, it was only reason- 
able to suppose that ours came from the 
Rockies. Its destination, we knew, was 
the Missouri, and the Hassler boys al- 
ways maintained that we could embark 
at Sandtown in flood-time, follow our 
noses, and eventually arrive at New Or- 
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leans. Now they took up their old argu- 
ment. “If us boys had grit enough to 
try it, it wouldn’t take no time to get to 
Kansas City and St. Joe.” 

We began to talk about the places we 
wanted to go to. The Hassler boys want- 
ed to see the stock-yards in Kansas City, 
and Perey wanted to see a big store in 
Chieago. Arthur was interlocutor and 
did not betray himself. 

“ Now it’s your turn, Tip.” 

Tip rolled over on his elbow and poked 
the fire, and his eves looked shyly out 
of his queer, tight little face. “ My place 
is awful far away. My uncle Bill told 
me about it.” 

Tip’s Uncle Bill was a wanderer, bitten 
with mining fever, who had drifted into 
Sandtown with a broken arm, and when 
it was well had drifted out again. 

* Where is it?” 

“ Aw, it’s down in New Mexico some- 
wheres. There aren’t no railroads or any- 
thing. You have to go on mules, and you 
run out of water before you get there 
and have to drink canned tomatoes.” 

“Well, go on, kid. What’s it like 
when you do get there?” 

Tip sat up and excitedly began his 
story. 

“ There’s a big red rock there that goes 
right up out of the sand for about nine 
hundred feet. The country’s flat all 
around it, and this here rock goes up all 
by itself, like a monument. They call it 
the Enchanted Bluff down there, because 
no white man has ever been on top of 
it. The sides are smooth rock, and 
straight up, like a wall. The Indians say 
that hundreds of years ago, before the 
Spaniards came, there was a village away 
up there in the air. The tribe that lived 
there had some sort of steps, made out of 
wood and bark, hung down over the face 
of the bluff, and the braves went down 
to hunt and carried water up in big jars 
swung on their backs. They kept a big 
supply of water and dried meat up there, 
and never went down except to hunt. 
They were a peaceful tribe that made 
cloth and pottery, and they went up there 
to get out of the wars. You see, they 
could pick off any war party that tried 
to get up their little steps. The Indians 
say they were a handsome people, and they 
had some sort of a queer religion. Uncle 
Bill thinks they were-Cliff-Dwellers who 
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had got into trouble and left home. 
They weren’t fighters, anyhow. 

“ One time the braves were down hunt- 
ing and an awful storm came up—a kind 
of waterspout—and when they got back 
to their rock they found their little stair- 
case had been all broken to pieces, and 
only a few steps were left hanging away 
up in the air. While they were camped 
at the foot of the rock, wondering what 
to do, a war party from the north came 
along and massacred ’em to a man, with 
all the old folks and women looking on 
from the rock. Then the war party went 
on south and left the village to get down 
the best way they could. Of course they 
never got down. They starved to death 
up there, and when the war party came 
back on their way north, they could hear 
the children erving from the edge of the 
bluff where they had crawled out, but 
they didn’t see a sign of a grown Indian, 
and nobody has ever been up there since.” 

We exclaimed at this dolorous legend 
and sat up. 

“ There couldn’t have been many people 
up there,” Perey demurred. “ How big 
is the top, Tip?” 

“Oh, pretty big. Big enough so that 
the roek doesn’t look nearly as tall as 
it is. The top’s bigger than the base. 
The bluff is sort of worn away for several 
hundred feet up. That’s one reason it’s 
s0 hard to climb.” 

I asked how the Ihdians got up, 
in the first place. 

‘Nobody knows how they got up or 
when. A hunting party came along once 
and saw that there was a town up there, 
and that was all.” 

Otto rubbed his chin and _ looked 
thoughtful. “Of course there must be 
some way to get up there. Couldn’t peo- 
ple get a rope over someway and pull 
a ladder up?” 

Tip’s little eyes were shining with ex- 
citement. “I know away. Me and Uncle 
Bill talked it all over. There’s a kind 
of rocket that would take a rope over— 
life-savers use ’em—and then you could 
hoist a rope-ladder and peg it down at 
the bottom and make it tight with guy- 
ropes on the other side. Um going to 
climb that there bluff. and I’ve got it all 
planned out.” 

Fritz asked what he expected to find 
when he got up there. 
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“ Bones, maybe, or the ruins of their 
r some of their idols 
There might be ’most anything up there 
Anyhow, I want to see.” 


town, or pottery, « 


“Sure nobody else has been up there, 
Tip?” Arthur asked. 


“Dead sure. Hardly anybody ever 
goes down there. Some hunters tried to 
cut steps in the rock once, but they didn’t 
get higher than a man can reach. The 


Bluff’s all red granite, and Unele Bill 
thinks it’s a boulder the glaciers left 
It’s a queer place, anyhow. Nothing but 
eactus and desert for hundreds of miles, 
and yet right under the bluff there’s good 
water and plenty of grass. That’s why 


the bison used to go down there.” 

Suddenly we heard a seream above our 
fire, and jumped up to see a dark, slim 
bird floating southward far above us—a 
whooping-crane, we knew by her ery and 
her long neck. We ran to the edge of 
the island, hoping we might see her 
alight, but she wavered southward along 
the rivercourse until we lost her. The 
Hassler boys declared that by the look 
of the heavens it must be after midnight, 
so we threw more wood on our fire, put 
on our jackets, and curled down in th 
warm sand. Several of us pretended to 
doze, but I faney we were really think 
ing about Tip’s Bluff and the extinct 
people. Over in the wood the ring-doves 
were calling mournfully to one another, 
and onee we heard a dog bark, far away. 
“Somebody getting into old Tommy’s 
melon patch,” Fritz murmured, sleepily, 
but nobody answered him. By and by 
Perey spoke out of the shadow. 

“Say, Tip, when you go down there 
will you take me with you?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“Suppose one of us beats you down 
there, Tip?” 

“Whoever gets to the Bluff first has 
got to promise to tell the rest of us ex- 
actly what he finds,” remarked one of 
the Hassler boys, and to this we all read- 
ily assented. 

Somewhat reassured, I dropped off to 
sleep. I must have dreamed about a race 
for the Bluff, for I awoke in a kind of 
fear that other people were getting ahead 
of me and that I was losing my chance. 
I sat up in my damp clothes and looked 
at the other boys, who lay tumbled in 
uneasy attitudes about the dead fire. It 
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vas still dark, but the skv was blue with 
he last wonderful azure of night The 


stars glistened like erystal globes, and 
trembled as if they shone through a 


lepth of clear water. Even as | watched, 


they began to pale and the sky brightened. 


Davy came suddenly, almost instantane- 
uusly. I turned for another look at the 
blue night, and it was gone. Everywhere 


the birds began to eall, and all manner 


little insects began to chirp and hop 
bout in the willows. A breeze sprang 
ip Trom the west and brought the heavy 
mell of ripened corn. The boys rolled 
ver and shook themselves. We stripped 
and plunged into the river just as the 
in came up over the windy bluffs. 

When I came home to Sandtown at 
Christmas time, we skated out to our 
island and talked over the whole project 
f the Enehanted Bluff, renewing our 
resolution to find it. 


Although that was twenty years ago, 
none of us have ever climbed the En 
chanted Bluff. Perey Pound is a stock- 
broker in Kansas City and will go no- 
where that his red touring-car cannot 
earry him. Otto Hassler went on the 
railroad and lost his foot braking; after 
which he and Fritz sueceeceded their fa- 
ther as the town tailors. 

Arthur sat about the sleepy little town 
all his life—he died before he was 
twenty-five. The last time I saw him, 
when ] was home on one of my college 
vacations, he was sitting in a steamer- 
chair under a cottonwood tree in the lit- 
tle vard behind one of the two Sandtown 
saloons. He was very untidy and his 


hand was not steady, but when he rose, 


unabashed, to greet me, his eyes were as 
clear and warm as ever. When I had 
talked with him for an hour and heard 
him laugh again, I wondered how it was 


that when Nature had taken such pains 


with a man, from his hands to the arch 
of his long foot, she had ever lost him 
in Sandtown Ile . joked about Tip 
Smith’s Bluff, and declared he was going 
down there just as soon as the weather 
got cooler; he thought the Grand Cafion 
might be worth while, too. 

[ was perfectly sure when I left him 
that he would never get beyond the high 
plank fence and the comfortable shade 
f the cottonwood. And, indeed, it was 
under that very tree that he died one 
summer morning. 

Tip Smith still talks about going to 
New Mexico. He married a slatternly, 
inthrifty country girl, has been much 
tied to a perambulator, and has grown 
stooped and gray from irregular meals 
and broken sleep. But the worst of his 
difficulties are now over, and he has, as 
he says, come into easy water. When 
I was last in Sandtown I walked home 
with him late one moonlight night, after 
he had balanced his eash and shut up 
his store. We took the long way around 
and sat down on the schoolhouse steps, 
and between us we quite revived the ro- 
mance of the lone red rock and the 
extinct people. Tip insists that he still 
means to go down there, but he thinks 
now he will wait until his boy, Bert, is 
old enough to go with him. Bert has 
been let into the story, and thinks of 
nothing but the Enchanted Bluff. 








Beyond Beersheba 


BY 


EERSHEBA (where are Abraham’s 
Wells) being the very 
the hardiest tourist 
the farthest objective of all those devoted 
pilgrimages which astound and disquiet 
the simple traveller—we determined that 
our departure thence upon the untrodden 
ways Egypt should in 
signalized. This was no flagrant 


frontier of 


wanderings— 


into some meet 
way be 
expression of distaste for trip-ticket com- 
pany, which, in Palestine, whatever else- 
where, is grateful 


(as I 


somehow peculiarly 


even to the hapless apostate have 
told) —like the sweet simplicity of 
children. Our small should 


be like a saucy snap of the fingers di- 


been 


celebration 


rected at whatsoever had been irksome or 
fearful or bewildering in the lives we 
had last (thought we), 
was the road bevond—free and still, lead- 
far and strangely: 


lived; here, at 


ing upon which no 
word might follow from any 
Ali Mahmoud, the big mule- 
teer, acquainted with the khawaja’s con- 
vivial instantly proposed a 
sheep, tender with youth and the new 
hills, to be boiled 
with rice in a great copper pot, which 
the the town, 
and sauced with curry, to which the kha- 
waja’s excellency might add sour pickles, 
his only sufficient to 
that altitude of magnificence. Presently, 
thereafter, the cook slaughtered a sheep 


disturbing 
yesterday. 


intention, 


grass of those green 


cook must borrow from 


were generosity 


in the street, operating with gravity, in 
the throng. I 
fancied, all those 
desirous eyes and uneasy lips and tongues, 
that the inward clamor of Beersheba 
would be a tumult, had I the ears to hear 
it. The shouldered 


presence of a eovetous 


looking about upon 


eareass was into 


camp, however, in peace, and promptly 


packed away in the which Ali 
Mahmoud had himself wrested from a 
solitary Bedouin, encamped near by, hav- 
ing satisfied the wretched man, after 
loud browbeating. with a mere promise of 


pot, 


reward, in the persuasive Syrian way. 


NORMAN 


DUNCAN 


waited that the 
khawaja was industriously em- 


I observed while we 
yvounger 
ployed with a pencil and paper. 
wat Nag he, 
“is New-year’s eve?” 
“ Tlow 
‘IT have figured it 
triumphantly. 
Here. then, reasonable 
I substituted it for that sentimental con- 
sideration which had inspired our feast, 


said looking up at last, 


” 


I demanded. 
out,” he 


do you know it? 
answered, 


was oceasion: 


and was the more at ease for having my 
feet upon such solid ground. 


It was bitterly dark abroad when the 
admirable Aboosh fetched us to 
plete the squatting circle of 
and camp the 
The wind high 
stony wilderness of Beersheba 
dread barren 
past in 


com- 
muleteers 
tent. 
from the 
that vast 
was driving 
the tent 
candles, 
the 
draught, the feast was spread fragrant 


servants in cook’s 


was blowing 
and the rain 
but 
many 


showers; 
and light with 
flap was pegged tight 


noisy was 
the 


wet 


warm 
against 
and bounteously, and the company was 
f excellent humor and many jovial ac- 
complishments. The younger khawaja, 
expanding after meat, would exhibit the 
magic stick at pleasure (said he); and 
this he moved to do, but found no stick 
at hand, save the donkey-stick of the 
Hamed, which he must 
magically convert into a stick of that 
magical quality demanded by the feat. 
It was not a difficult thing to do: the 
younger khawaja had in the seclusion of 
his tent suspended a black thread from 
knee to knee, so that, squatting behind 
the candle-light. with the thread drawn 
taut, he was enabled to persuade the very 
donkey-stick of Hamed to stand upright 

his legs, the support 
much as a finger-tip, like any 
stick of indubitably magical pedigree 
and power. Search as they might for 
the means commanded by the 
younger khawaja, the thing remained a 


young impish 


between without 


of so 


magical 
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mystery; and in return for this amazing 
exhibition, Ali Mahmoud, vainglorious- 
ly bristling his red stubble of beard, said 
that he would then entertain the com- 
pany by relating the most humorous 
story ever known to have slipped from 
the tongue of any inventor of tales since 
the very world began, called by those 
Bedouins of far Nejd’“ The Tale of the 
Camel which Flew.” It was a successful 
adventure for Ali Mahmoud: from Elias 
of Jerusalem, the cook’s boy, to the ex- 
juisite Aboosh himself, they were by 
turns al! enwrapped and shaken with 
laughter; and I wish that I might re- 
peat the story, but am unable, for 
Aboosh softly informed me, when I de- 
manded the interpretation, that the 
English language, being somewhat in- 
adequate in respect to double meanings, 
made it impossible for him to convey the 
delectable indelicacy of the tale in any 
chaste form. 

“Tt is the way,” said he, by way of 
apology, his eye speculatively regard- 
ing me, “with many charming Bed- 
ouin tales.” 

1 made no demand upon his modesty. 

“They may be told in Arabic,” he 
continued, with relief, “but not even 
thought of in English.” 

Having now feasted heartily, we had 
accomplished little enough, after all, 
upon the body of that sheep; there re- 
mained fragments. 

“Are there no hungry hereabout?” 


I asked. 


The cook discovered seven patient 


Bedouins of that wilderness waiting in 
the rain. 

“To whomsoever will eat,” said I. 

A curious thing happened: The seven 
came gravely to share our beneficence, 
with neither bristling of pride nor less- 
ening of it, without fawning, envy, or 
awkwardness, with no appearance of 
hatred or demeaning humility, but pro- 
ceeding, in all things, as with propriety. 
Here (thought I) were late guests at 
our table; and I must, somehow, ex- 
change the polite expressions with them 
before they ate of that which was left, 
lest I suffer in that dignity and mu- 
nificence which all these folk conceived 
me to possess. It was agreeable, indeed, 
to encounter those who might without 
offence receive the crumbs from our 
table. Elsewhere (I am told)—in those 
places where independence is the fash- 
ionable estate—this may not be done: 
it seems that none is permitted to take 
bounty and live respected, nor are many 
able to dispense it without pride; there 
are the needy and the beneficent, but in- 
harmoniously related. 


We were astir before dawn, moving 
with some contemptuous caution, to out- 
wit the kaimakam of that place, who had 
forbidden our departure toward the 
plains. It was still raining; but the 
great wind of yesterday, which had dis- 
tressed our beasts, was now fallen away, 
and the showers came gently from the 
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A TRAVELLER CARRYING GRAIN ON HIS 


vanishing shadows roundabout. At peep 
of day the sky beyond the farthest out- 
line of the hills gave rosy promise; and 


it was all warm and yellow in the world 


when we came to the fertile plateau 
beyond Beersheba. The new corn, 
springing after rain, glistened in the 
sunlight, stretching from the sandy 
paths we rode to the haze of distance 
and the blue loom of some great hills; 
and over th‘s illimitable field ran the 


shadows of great flying masses of cloud 


here a clear shadow and there a far- 
off streaming shower of rain. There 
was a traveller to the wretched town, 


carrying grain on the back of his camel, 
who passed timidly. but with some pleas- 
salutation, albeit uttered haltingly; 


ant 
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there 
herds by the way, with 


were shy shep- 
staves and pipes, who, 
lacking courage to gaze, 
fled with the sheep at 
our approach; but there 
was no other human, it 


seemed, to encounter, 
though we espied the 
black tents apd morn- 
ing fires. of ‘the pas- 
toral Bedouins of those 
parts. We basked in 
the ease and comfort- 
able heat of our jour- 
ney, riding idly, with 
reins fallen; since we 


might encamp at pleas- 
ure, no need command- 


ed us; remained to us 

unimpaired what will 

we had and all the 

hours of day. The car- 

avan dawdled after: I 

caught ear of the lazy 

“Dee-up!” of Hamed 

to his donkey, the 

laughter of Ali Mah- 

‘ moud, the chatter of 
the cook and the mule- 

teers, the bells of our 

mules. These were 

grateful sounds, in- 

- deed, come from a 
i= rH mellowing distance to 
the sunshine and wide 

CAMEL prospect of earth and 
cloudy sky. It was a 


pleasant thing (thought 

1) to travel thus in spring weather. 
Presently we 
taking a 


were in the way of over- 
traveller curious _ be- 
havior I had from time to time remarked. 
He furtive fellow, going afoot, 
who would now make haste, now loiter, 
now pause without occasion, all the while 
keeping watch upon us over his shoul- 
der. It appeared as we drew near that 
he wore neither the kaffiyeh nor abhba— 
the head-dress and enveloping cloak—of 
those wandering folk of the deserts and 
outlying fields, but was clad in the skirt 
and jacket of the wall (as they say), 
his head bound about with a limp white 
cloth. It circumstance to excite 
the wonder of any man. 

“Tlere is no Bedouin,” 


wh se 


was a 


was a 


said I. 
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‘Nor an Egyptian, returning to 
Cairo,” replied Aboosh, who rode with 
me. “This is a Mohammedan of some 
Syrian town.” 

“At any rate.” said I, “he travels 
to Egypt.” 

“Tt is some poor fool,” Aboosh de- 


“ 


clared, in pity, “who will surely perish 
in the desert between.” 

“Where there is a Mohammedan,” 
said I, “there is charity.” 

‘In that desert,” he answered, now 
fallen deep in troubled econeern tor the 
adventurer, “there is no compassion.” 

“Where there is hunger,” I insisted, 
“there is compassion among Moham- 
medans.” 

He looked at me with a little twin- 
kle of sophistication. “And _ thirst?” 
he asked. 

“Truly.” I answered, doubtfully. 

“You may think so,” said he, with 
a grim little laugh. 

We were now upon the heels of the 
gentleman, whom we 
hailed authoritative- 
ly; and he turned in 
response, overwilling 
to be bidden to this 
intimacy. He was a 
youth—a jovial, rag- 
ged, irreverent rogue 
(] observed), now 
upon his mettle, if 
ever a quick brown 
eye betrayed the truth. 

Aboosh exchanged 
words with him; and 
thereupon, to my 
amazement, the ad- 
mirable dragoman in- 
stantly burst into 
laughter, which con- 
tinued until he was 
perilously situated 
upon his horse. I had 
not expected laugh- 
ter: I had looked for 
a frowning  counte- 
nance —some accusa- 
tion and fatherly so- 
licitude. “He is 
rascal!” Abo sh 
plained (meaning a 
comical fellow). It 
seemed, indeed, that he 
was; there were more cari, THE 


words, more laughter—but yet the same 
calculating twinkle in the brown eyes 
afoot. 1 perceived a rhythm in the 
young man’s talk, a rhyme, too—-a sweet 
and tender agreement of sounds—and | 
surmised that he was improvising: which 
turned out to be true; he had taken, as I 
learned at the end of our journey, the 
trailing caravan, the luxuriously riding 
dragoman, and the awkwardness of the 
gray-haired khawaja for the subject of 
some sareastic versification. But I did 
not know it then: I was at the time in- 
terested to observe that he was young 
and unprovided, picturesquely lacking in 
every precaution, and of a jovial dis- 
position—expecting the gifts of the gods, 
it seemed, in return for this ready- 
flowing wit: a ragged, helpless, most 
sanguine traveller, depending upen the 
chances of the road for sustenance and 
all the comfort of companionship. I 
faney that his rhymes had been fash- 
ioned to enrapture the excellent Aboosh 
while the desperate 
poet awaited our ap- 
proach over the wet 
alien plains. 

“7 am Rachid,” 
said he, in answer 
to my question, “a 
coffee-maker of Jeru- 
salem, last employed 
by David’s Gate.” 

“What do you,” I 
asked, “alone upon 
these far plains ?” 

“I travel into 
Egypt.” 

“It is a journey,” 
said I, “perilous to a 
lonely man.” 

“Who travels in 
good company,” he 
replied, “travels se- 
curely and in plenty.” 

“ What company 
awaits you?” 

“T ask no better,” 
he answered, touch- 
ing his lips and fore- 
head, “than the com- 
pany of the khawaja’s 
excellency.” 

“Come!” said I, de- 
lighted, “I will hear 


COFFEE-MAKER your story. 
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We rode on, at a foot pace, with 
Rachid abreast. It seemed that in the 
coffee-house by David’s Gate this Rachid 
had not long since sat with three youths 
of the town. “Come!” said one; “ how 
shall a young man fare in Egypt?” “It 
doubt.” another, 
will easily prosper.” “ But,” 
asked Rachid, “ how shall a young man 
with but three copper beshliks to 
name go down to Egypt?’ “In three 
replied the “two rich 
travellers depart from Jerusalem to 
the desert, as it is said in the 
there is nothing easier than to 
take service with them.” Failing to ob- 
tain this Rachid determined, 
nevertheless, to follow his adventure; he 
would 
might, 


is beyond 
“that he 


answered 


his 


days, second, 
cToss 


town ; 
sery 1¢€e, 


go down to Egypt, come what 
and there abundantly prosper. 
‘I will depart this very night,” thought 
he, “running in advance of these trav- 
ellers, and when three days of their 
journey have passed I will present my- 
self with all the wit that I have. De- 
lighted with me, they will beg me to 
accompany them, and I will tell many 
stories, sing many songs, be watchful in 
service, never good 


failing in humor, 


so that when the journey is over they 
will give me a gift of gold, with which 


I shall found a fortune in Egypt.” From 
Jerusalem, then, went he to Hebron, to 
the Bedouin villages, to Beersheba, and 
to the plains beyond, where, compelled 
now of hunger to be overtaken, he had 
awaited our caravan, spending the night 
in the open, lest his intention to depart 
from Palestine be discovered by the sol- 
diery of the town. 

“The khawaja,” he concluded, des- 
perately, “will be delighted with me.” 

We accepted him forthwith. 

“T should like,” said he, now frankly 
erying, “to kiss the khawaja’s hand in 
token of mv bondage to his generosity.” 

“Tad you not rather eat a loaf of the 
khawaja’s bread?” I asked. 

He insisted that this was not so, but 
ate with interest, you may be sure, when 
he got the bread in his fingers, and then 
fell hack to the muleteers. 
At noon, while we lay resting, I heard 
the laughter of their approach, and con- 
ceived them a happy company; and I 
observed as they passed that they trav- 
elled in a_ jostling with the 


accompany 


group, 
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roguish Rachid declaiming in the midst, 
his hands gesturing, his eyes wide with 
the excitement of his tale, so forgetful 
in this occupation of the rough places 
of the road that he stumbled as he went. 
When I turned, it was to the amazing 
discovery of Aboosh in the act of lis- 
tening to the departing story. He lifted 
a finger for the indulgence of silence— 
for a moment longer cocked his ear 
and presently (with all the muleteers) 
burst into a roar of laughter as the en- 
tertaining Rachid concluded his recital. 
We encamped on a grassy plain where 
foot-paths crossed—foot-paths wandering 
idly nowhere (it seemed), used by bare- 
footed, folk, going with grave 
steps. It was not a nameless place; but 


casual 


I cannot spell the name, nor can any one 
1 know. Near by the sun-baked 
mud shop of an Egyptian trader with 
a wily, situate conveniently 
at these cross-roads, who kept 
things for sale, but have 
had his stomach been of a 
The black 


Bedouin 


was 
oily way, 

cheap 
starved 
lusty 


must 
sort. 
tents of a 
tribe 
rangement 


shepherding 
orderly ar 
whence 
commotion, but only the ap 
pearing lights of hearth fires (in that 
dusk) and the drone of a sleepy, amica- 
ble life. Here, indeed, was a peaceful 
prospect of darkening and grass 
and high sky; and it was very still in 
the world: I fancied that in this obscure 
by-place all people went on tiptoe and 
spoke in the vision of 
those mild days it appears to me now 
as an expression of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. It was a fertile pasture, a great 
land, stretching unbroken, save where 
the new-ploughed brown earth gave prom- 
ise of the sustaining green; and though 
no river was flowing near, yet there was 
whence the Bedouin 
children came, driving donkeys, bearing 
great water-jars, making no sound but 
a soft and musical encouragement as 
they switched and called the homeward 
way. When night was come at last 
the Arab fires extinguished, the last 
child home from the well, the crimson 
glow of day withdrawn, the splendor of 
stars appearing above the vacant shad- 
ows of the plain—we lay down to sleep 
with willing souls. 
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I was awakened in the night by some 
one sobbing by the tent door. 

“ Who is that?’ I called. 

There was no answer; but presently I 
heard Abhoosh whispering in a soothing 
way Again I demanded to know the 
cause of this grief. 

“Tt is Rachid,” Aboosh answered; 
“he is homesick for his mother.” 

Poor Rachid! 

“Rachid asks me to say,” Aboosh 
continued, after an interval, through 
which the wretched hoy had sobbed and 
spoken and chattered (in the cold night 
air), “that he wishes the khawaja to 
sleep, dreaming of him as smiling in the 
light of the khawaja’s favor.” 

| promised Rachid this indulgence. 

“Tle has never before been from 
home,” said Aboosh, interpreting, “and 
is much surprised; the width of these 
plains has frightened him, and he wishes 
for the buildings of some city.” 
“Provide him,” said I, distressed, 
with sufficient to return to Jerusalem.” 
There was then a great whispering 
without. I detected in the voice of 
Aboosh a deal of admonishment; he was 
a person most fatherly to the unfortu- 
nate (because of the exhausting expe- 
riences of his youth), but was now 
hardly more than a man grown. Rachid 
protested; he had forgot, it seemed, the 
wish. for his mother. 

“Come!” I cried, impatient. 

“ He will persist,” Aboosh answered. 

‘But why,” I complained, “if he is 
to continue unhappy ?” 

Aboosh laughed softly. 

“ Well?” said I. 

“T cannot tell you in English; the 
young man has spoken his answer in 
rhyme.” 

‘You can try.” 

“He says,” Aboosh reported, laborious- 
lv, “that though the walls of a room are 
like the arms of a mother in the night, 
a distant adventure is like the lips of 
some veiled woman, observed in passing.” 

“Then by all means,” said I, heartily, 
“let him come into Egypt!” 

Sut why, sir?” Aboosh asked, puz- 


zled. 

I was glad to stand by the spirit of 
poetry and to welcome the pursuit of 
romance in a youth; but this I could 
not explain. 
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“He wants,” said Aboosh, in bewilder- 
ment, “only to see the lights of Cairo.” 

“Let him see the lights of Cairo,” 
I answered, in a way to leave open 
no reply. 

That was the end of it: Aboosh went 
to bed, leaving Rachid to curl up un- 
der his mat again, shivering in the 
night air sufficiently to make any other 
poet, however exalted above gross com 
fortable things, willing to exchange a 
rhyme for the warmth of a rug and 
an enclosed room. But I was troubled; 
it seemed to me, after all, that the ad- 
venture of this poet—cast unknowing 
into the greedy world of Cairo—would 
result disastrously. 


We moved, soon after dawn, into the 
farther plains, toward the desert. I re- 
member that the white mule, which led 
the caravan of pack-animals, bedecked 
with beads and many bells, according to 
her degree, and jealous of that leadership, 
was impatient to be gone with her load, 
knowing well enough that she might not 
rest (nor might any muleteer) until the 
smell of water indicated the end of her 
day’s labor. ‘“ Whishie ”—that stray dog 
of Jerusalem which had followed our 
fortunes for dear and constant love of 
the white mule—barked her into sub- 
serviency to the raucous commands of 
Ali Mahmoud in a fashion most intelli- 
gent, but then neglected her utterly, be- 
ing interested in the pursuit of great 
brown field-mice, which she could not 
resist, and in certain investigations of 
the sandy ground quite beyond humans 
to fathom. We were presently gone 
from that peaceful encampment, to which 
I shall ever wish to return, for the sake 
of that still, grassy space, the green 
fertility, the soft-speaking, robed, and 
harefooted inhabitants, quietly living— 
fairly under way, now, the camp-folk 
following, if laughter (Rachid being 
with them) and tinkling bells meant 
anything. We proceeded, riding lazily, 
in the spirit lifting grateful arms to th« 
new-washed sky, to the sunshine, the 
green of earth, to the cool dew, fallen 
thick, and more lovely than diamond- 
sparkling, upon the soft road we trav- 
elled and all the world beyond. By and 
by we fell in with a Bedouin in transit 
over the plains, as one moving his 
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house hold, and stopped to exchange the 
salutations of the road. It was a curi- 
is procession : a gravely robed man on 


the extreme of a small donkey (with a 


al following): two lean camels, of 


tender age, bearing no loads; two women 


and various children (numbering not 


more than four), 
walking afoot; three 
hairy horses, burdened 
to the uttermost; a 
led mare, and two 
diminutive oxen. 

= W here go you, 
friend?” I asked. 

‘| change my 
place an said he. 

‘But why?’ I pur- 
sued. 

“There was noth- 
ng left in the place 
I was,” he answered. 

To what place do 
you go?” I= asked, 
the plain apparently 
offering no better 
situation than that 
which he had aban- 
doned: the whole good 
pasture. 

“te some other 
place,” said he. 

“What advantage?” 

‘By God! friend,” 
he replied, testily, “ it 
is another place.” 

Soon thereafter — 
while Rachid, trotting 
by my stirrup, was 
engaged with some 
tale of the Wise Cadi 
of Al 
encountered a worn 
young wretch plod- 


Busrah — we 


ding eastward toward 
Beersheba. 


“ Whence?” I asked. 


“ These many days NEAR BY WAS THE SUN-BAKED MuD SwHop OF A TRADIR 


from Egypt,” said he. 

The desert had left 
him ragged and gaunt; but I fancied 
that, however spent he was, this blossom- 
ing and well-watered country would pres- 
ently revive him, and I was glad that he 
had achieved it. 

“ Why this arduous journey?” said I. 
“Tt is said in Egypt,” he answered, 


BEERSHEBA. 739 








hopefully, “that a young man will sure- 
ly thrive in Jerusalem.” 


Rachid did not resume the tale of the 
Wise Cadi of Al Busrah. He had heard 
the traveller’s answer; and he was per 
haps perturbed that he should be trudg 
ing hopefully 


westward whence this 


gaunt man had come. He wandered 
ahead, and there maintained his dis- 
tance, as we rode, appearing disheartened. 
When it came to the beating heat of 
noon, and we dismounted to rest, he sat 
on his haunches, apart from us, his head 
fallen between his knees (who was used 
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at all such times t 


a lively and en- 
couraging behavior at our elbows)—a 
limp and downecast poet, it seemed. 
When, however, we had eaten, ue ap- 
proached, and, having ceremoniously 
bowed, begged leave to recite a little 
composition relating to certain recent 
incidents of the road. He declaimed 
with a relish, I need not say, and with 
all those little evidences of delight with 
his inspiration to which we are used in 
poets ; but yet his eyes would somewhat 
pathetically stray from the eyes of 
Aboosh—to whom the verses must needs 
be first delivered—to those of the kha- 
waja, who must necessarily fail to perceive 
the finer aspects of the poem. No doubt 
the dragoman’s interpretation did the 
genius of this stray youth a drear in- 
justice; there was no help for it, and 
I am glad that Rachid could not know. 
I reeall something of the composition: 
That it dealt with the restless Bedouin, 
a dull fellow, changing his place without 
purpose, with whom, contrasted, was the 
youth from Egypt, a man moved by a 
mercenary ambition to undertake a 
perilous journey; whence it proceeded 
to describe the harebrained adventure 
of the poet as some high aspiration to- 
ward that which I must call Romance. 

Rachid received our applause with 
joy. and ran off, with “ Whishie,” the 
dog, to join the muleteers, who had 
passed by. 


No day lacked its simple interests. 
There were gazelles by the way, little, 
leaping things, flashing off from a 
nervous browsing to the seclusion of 
distance, having no other cover. A ruined 
house, melancholy in the midst of a 
cactus-walled garden of fig trees, in- 
formed us of the death of a great pas- 
toral sheikh, accomplished in a night 
assault by the enemies of his tribe. The 
plains were dotted in a curiously regular 
fashion with lily clusters (not yet in 
bloom), set out, like survevors’ stakes, 
to mark the boundaries of ownership; 
and here and there, by the roadside, some 
crusty fellows had raised little ridges 
of sand, like graves, to warn trespassers 
from their ground. Rachid sang leve- 
songs, and Ali Mahmoud told tales, and 
Aboosh related his experiences, and 
Yusef, the cook, worked his daily miracles 

















with a charcoal stove, and the white 
mule was amazingly industrious, an ex- 
ample to the others, and the dog com- 
panionable. Travelling thus happily, we 
fell in at last with the camel-riding 
Turks who patrol the frontier to prevent 
the escape of the Sultan’s unwilling 
subjects from Palestine into Egypt 
(whereupon Rachid trembled exceeding- 
ly, but was not questioned), and that 
evening crossed the border at Rafiyeh, 
much relieved to be beyond the Sultan’s 
jurisdiction, whom we had not learned 
to love in his own dominions. Here 
began, abruptly, like a bald spot, the 
sandy desert of Et Tih; and here we 
entered the ancient caravan route to 
Cairo. From the summit of a gentle 
rise of fading green earth we first be- 
held the yellow expanse and a patch of 
cool blue sea; and we were much moved, 
so that we paused, without intention to 
halt, and spoke never a word at all. It 
seemed (I recall) that at some other 
time, having come to the crest of a little 
hill, I had stood unexpectedly confront- 
ing an infinite distance of hot sand; 
and then I remembered—the impression 
of that other moment vividly returning 
—that I had never looked upon a desert 
before, but had once first seen the sea. 

“Well,” Aboosh ejaculated, snapping 
the tension, “ there it is!” 

All at onee the younger khawaja 
spurred his horse to a gallop; and the 
whole caravan, with much shouting and 
noise of bells, clattered down the hill 
at a furious pace and crossed the 
houndary into Egypt. 


Rachid was affected to the pitch of 
hewilderment by the change of au- 
thority over him. We were every one 
elated: one cannot pass at a step from 
the infinite annoyance of misgovernment 
to an honorably regulated dominion and 
know no relief. There were those of 
our company, indeed, who turned about 
toward Palestine and with meaning 
maledictions cursed that sovereign whom 
they eall The ‘Murderer; and I recall 
that those of us who might have known 
better idiotically footed an imaginary line 
which we conceived to be the boundary, 
and in unison (after some hilarious re- 
hearsal) expressed a sulphurous wish 
concerning the selfsame Mighty One, of 
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whose acts we had learned much in these 
months. Rachid, however, made off to- 
ward that column whence the boundary 
euts into the southeastern deserts; and 
so amazing was his behavior—far off 
and alone in the red sunset light—that I 
must follow to discover its significance. 
He would now Egypt, there 
turned toward 
that green and ever greener land whence 
we had ridden, until all at onee he would 
leap into Palestine, where he would 
stand with arms folded and head fallen 
forward, staring through drawn brows 
into the sandy desert and to the inviting 


squat in 


remaining motionless, 


light of the heavens beyond. “I stand 
here,” said he, in vast excitement, when 
we interrupted him, “and may be seized 
for a soldier or imprisoned to satisfy a 
rich enemy or throttled to please the 
Vali of a province; but I move one step, 
which the observe ”—he 
Egypt at a 
“and behold! the power of these 
great men has vanished: I am no longer 
the slave of the old masters, but have 
he added, with a wry mouth, 
“the servant of masters whose faces I 


khawaja_ will 


came from Palestine into 


bound 


” 
hecome, 


have not seen and whose ways are new. 
I am troubled in Egypt,” said he, re- 
turning to Palestine, “being a young 
man far from home and ignorant of the 
customs; but I am frightened in Pales- 
tine, because I am a Mohammedan, of 
age to serve in the Sultan’s army, and 
have onee fied from my city and 
forthwith the tortured poet hastened 
into Egypt. 

“It is evident,” I observed, “that you 
are doomed to live the life of an uneasy 
flea on the boundary line.” 

“Has the khawaja spoken my fate?” 

‘Not so,” I answered; “ you may con- 
tinue with us, truly!” 


” 


‘IT have sueceeded mightily,” said he, 
in pride, “in eseaping from Jerusalem.” 

“Tlaving departed without author- 
ity,” I demanded, “how then shall you 
ever return ?” 

‘IT will never return,” he answered, 
sadly. 

“ How shall you endure when the old 
voices call?” 

In the way of imagina- 
tion was quick to respond to this pin- 
prick; and he sighed, replying slowly, 
“T will not listen.” 


“ 


poets, his 
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“ How if 
night ?” 


they speak wofully in the 

“ My heart,” he answered, whispering, 
“must have no ears.” 

The poet turned his back on Palestine 
and followed me to the tents; and to the 
joy of Aboosh and the muleteers he was 
presently spouting doggerel in some g 
nial teasing of the cook, who had chanced 
to overturn a pot of water on his fire. 
I fancied, then, that the determination 
to adventure in Cairo was fixed, and | 
was glad that I should suffer no more 
in sympathy with the young man’s home 
sickness. It seemed to me, too, I recall, 
that some poem would doubtless flower 
from his unhappy experience by the an 
cient granite column, and that we should 
be entertained on the day’s march with 
the recital, possibly when the way was 
hot and wearisome and 
our company had 


the spirits of 
drooped; but ther 
was no poem to delight us: Rachid, ob 
serve, was as wayward as any great poet. 


In two days, the sun a blistering, 
white-hot light, puffs of gritty dust ris- 
ing with listless weight under the hoofs 
of our horses, we were at El Arish, a 
little city of blinding 
builded in deep sand, near by 
the sea The foreminded Aboosh must 
here outfit for the longer stage, six days 
of desert riding, to the Suez Canal, where, 
at Kantara, was a railroad train, Cairo 
bound. It was with a caravan of self- 
satisfying proportions that we departed: 
1 was reminded of a ship leaving some 


square white 


houses, 


port, abundantly crewed and provisioned ; 
and, 
out to the barren sea. 
a great 


indeed, we were like those going 
There was now 
company of men and _ beasts: 
Aboosh, a dragoman of tact and most 
perceiving consideration, with Taufik, 
his lieutenant. and that big Ali Mah- 
moud, of whom I have spoken, who was 
in almost sheikhly authority over five 
cutthroat-appearing muleteers; a 
of engaging accomplishments, the pock- 
marked Yusef, with Elias, the serving- 
boy; a Soudanese corporal, taken from 
the garrison of El Arish, who must (they 
said) be guard on the way; Rachid of 
Jerusalem, that derelict, and Mustafa, 
the entertaining camel-driver, with his six 
slow-footed beasts and five camel-boys— 
men and boys to the number of twenty, 
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ind horses, mules, donkeys, and camels 
Follow- 
ng along the sandy route of that great 
desert, trailing over the flat salt-bottoms 
to which we came, it seemed a company 


the number of twenty-four. 


disproportionate to the needs of two un- 
ostentatious travellers: but the thrifty 
Aboosh, who had contracted with us, 
smiled indulgently, saying, “It is not 
the habit of the dragoman to waste his 
dollars.” It turned out, indeed, that this 
was no extravagant and displayful prog- 
ress; our water was spent, our provi- 
sions had dwindled to the narrowest 
comfortable remainder, when we came 
to Kantara on the last day. Short ra- 
tions, a drop for a drink, had been our 
portion in the event of any undue delay. 

At the Well of Googaa, where we en- 
camped, having then emerged most for- 
tunately from a bewildering sand-storm, 
[ caught Rachid sitting worn and down- 
east at the edge of the palm grove, apart 
from the tents. 

“Here,” said I, “is a disconsolate 
adventurer !” 

“We draw near the end of our jour- 
ney,” he replied, “and I think of a 
misfortune that has befallen me.” 

“Of what did you think when the 
sand was blowing and we were lost ?”’ 


HES APART FROM US 


“Of the goodness of Aboosh, the ex- 
cellent khawaja, who gave me his horse 
to ride.” 

“Of nothing else? 

“Still,” he replied, “of my misfor 
tune. I am like the pious Mohammedan 
who prayed for one hundred pieces of 
gold,” he proceeded. “He conceived 
himself to be of that quality of holiness 
which opens the heart of God to every 
prayer. ‘I desire,’ said he, ‘ one hundred 
pieces of gold; wherefore I will pray for 
it, and presently I shall receive the gift 
of every piastre.’ Thereupon he prayed 


both night and day, beseeching with 
diligence, but received no gift of gold 
from Heaven. ‘I will not despair,’ said 
he; ‘still will I continue to pray, and 
eventually my piety will be rewarded.’ 
For a year, it is related, his prayer 
ascended continuously; and by this time, 
so constant had he been, the habit of 
praying for one hundred pieces of gold 
possessed him so, that he prayed upon 
every oceasion, saying, ‘O Lord, send me 
one hundred pieces of gold!’ no matter 
where he might be. One day, sitting in 
the shade of a high wall, he besought 
the Lord, as was his custom, erying: ‘ O 
Lord, give me one hundred pieces of 
gold! O Lord, send me one hundred 
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pieces of gold from Heaven!’ Instead of 
one hundred pieces of gold falling from 
the heavens, the wall, in the shade of 
which he rested, tumbled down upon 
this pious Mohammedan; whereupon, as 
it is related, he got up from the dust, and, 
having lifted his hands to the sky, cried, 
in great indignation, ‘I prayed for one 
hundred pieces of gold, and have been 
overcome by the descent of one hundred 
cruelly falling bricks from the wall that 
[ trusted; therefore I will never pray 
again.’ Does the khawaja recall the 
shore of the sea near El Arish,” Rachid 
continued, “ where the tents were pitched 
by the date palms, and the khawaja 
drank tea hy the very waves, where his 
poor servant had placed the little table? 
Ah, but I wished that we might travel 
the desert no longer, but forever stay 
near the sea; and I prayed most dili- 
gently for one thousand gold napoleons, 
so that I might forever maintain the 
khawaja and all his servants in that 
place. I am like the poor pious Mo- 
hammedan of the tale,” he continued; 
“for, though I prayed lustily for the 
gold, when I went into the water to 
wash the shell of the tortoise which 
the younger khawaja had given to the 
cook to boil clean, not only did I find 
no purse of gold on the shore, but 
lost the three copper beshliks that I 
had, which slipped through a hole in 
my pocket.” 

“Tt is a grave misfortune,” said I. 

“ Now,” he added, looking up, a woe- 
hbegone poet, indeed, “I am come near 
a strange city, and have not a metallik 
to my name.” 

The younger khawaja (thought I) 
would surely find a way to comfort 
Rachid; but this I must not tell the poet. 


We broke camp at Kantara, a wretch- 
ed village on the bank of the canal, where 
the caravans cross by ferry to follow 


the road beyond. To Rachid came two 





goldpieces, with which he must found 
the fortune he would raise in Cairo; and 
he was truly overjoyed, but said, with 
many abject bows, that, having for three 
nights dreamed of his mother, he must 
forego the delights of the city and re 
turn to Jerusalem with the muleteers. 
I was not surprised, however, to find 
him new-minded in the morning. Un 
der the wing of a Soudanese who had 
for three days followed our camp, he 
proceeded with us to Cairo, now elated, 
now utterly cast down and weeping. 
That evening he appeared at the hotel 
door—with fresh-shaven head and young 
beard, but otherwise deplorably ragged 
—to give us a friendly gteeting; he 
would never again see Jerusalem, said 
he, since the delights of Egypt were so 
many and so delicious. From time to 
time in the days that followed he ac- 
costed us on the street, or waited patient- 
ly for our coming; and we observed that 
upon each occasion he was less agree- 
able to the eye. Eventually (as we 
learned), having parted with his gold 
pieces in the pursuit of happiness, he 
bethought himself, on the eve of the 
Feast of Ramadan, of an expedient, and 
with his last five piastres procured a 
scribe to fashion messages to us, inter- 
preting Rachid’s own words. These in 
hand, he presented himself, smiling in- 
gratiatingly, and in much embarrassment 
awaited the response. I read: “I am 
Rachid, your poor servant, come with 
you from Jerusalem. I beg the graces 
from you for to buy new clothes for the 
feast. Good feast!” 

I hesitated. 

“Tell the khawaja,’ Rachid whis- 
pered to Aboosh, with tears, “that I 
have no need of finery, but wish only to 
go home to my city.” 

It blew high next night: I pitied 
Rachid, bound across the sea from Port 
Said to Jaffa, but I was glad that he 
had gone home. 
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The Peacemaker 


BY ALICE 


OOKS like I jest cain’t stand it no- 
how, Sylvanus—me, a preacher’s 
wife, to pour the elder’s coffee out 

a lard bucket. I’ve done scoured it and 

ured it till my hands is right sore, 
nd it don’t do a thing but take the tin 

{—they’s made so pore nowadays. But 
scour as you will and scrub as you may, 

lard bucket is a lard bucket, and it 
ain’t a coffee-pot, and a coffee-pot is what 
[ feel like I’m jest obliged to have be- 
fore Elder Drumright comes here to stay 
through Quarterly.” 

The boyish young preacher watched 
his slim, plaintive little bride solicitous- 
His arm 
went round her in awkvard tenderness. 
She sobbed, half shametaced, on his 
shoulder, then dodged back hastily, ap- 
palled at her own carelessness, and ran 
to seek a towel to dab dry the tear she 
had all unintentionally dropped upon 
his shirt front—that shirt front so glit- 
tering white, so laboriously ironed, for 
the preaching that evening. 

“T’m just as mean and no-’count as 
I can be,” she told him, as she mopped 
the spot gently. “ Here you an’ me has 
got each other, and a good house with 
three rooms in it—looks like anybody 
ought to be satisfied and not go longin’ 
after coffee-pots and such. I will be 
satisfied, Sylvanus honey.” 

Sylvanus, a big, raw-boned boy from 
whose earnest face the freckles had not 
quite faded, a good deal frightened at 
his first church and tremendously in love 
with his Virgilia, put the awkward arm 
around her waist again as an invitation 
to her to grieve more. 

“ Never you mind, Vergily,” he spoke 
out manfully. “I’m a-goin’ to git you 
whatever you need and want—in time. 
If it’s coffee-pots, you shall have ’em.” 
The boy from the Far Cove spoke with 
a reckless confidence which would have 
set a row of coffee-pots around the board. 
A remembrance of the realities of the 
Vor. CXVIII.—No. 707.—99 


ly. Virgilia was near to tears. 
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case brought him to say, with a curious- 
ly sudden drop in his tone, “ Course I 
eain’t git you nothin’—and I ecain’t git 
that right good—till my quarter’s salary 
is paid; and the Lord only knows when 
that ‘ll be!” 

The two young creatures laughed to- 
gether a little ruefully. Virgilia put up 
pursed, pink lips for a kiss. 

“Thad no eall to werry you,” she told 
him, penitently. “The coffee ‘ll taste 
jest as good out of a lard bucket as it 
would out of a gold pitcher with a dia- 
mond handle—so thar!” 

Sylvanus looked upon her with eyes 
that swam. A comely slip of a moun- 
tain girl from the Rainy Gap neighbor- 
hood, with her big, shy eyes and wild- 
rose face, to her husband’s thinking the 
perplexities of Paris would have been 
solved at once had. but Virgilia been a 
candidate for the golden apple. What 
might a man not be willing to do for 
such a wife? 

“Don’t you feel discouraged, Vergily,” 
he reassured her. “Ye know there’s 
weddin’ fees. Folks has obliged to be 
gittin’ married, now and agin. If them 
that ain’t knowed how happy a state it 
is, they’d shore be seekin’ it. I won’t 
say nothin’ about funerals, beca’se dyin’ 
is in the providence of the Lord. 
if He was needin’ to send for any- 
body, there’s always them here that could 
be spared.” 

Virgilia nodded. She would have been 
no preacher’s wife had she not been able 
to offer a small mental list of this 
sort herself, 

“They shore is some folks that, what 
with their miseries and the bad temper 
sech miseries gives ’em, is no manner of 
good to theirselves nor to anybody else,” 
reflected Sylvanus. “ But thar, the Lord 
knows His business—I reckon. Hit ’Il be 
a weddin’ fee, honey—a weddin’ fee.” 

She tied his tie for him with eager, 
careful fingers. ] 
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796 HARPER’S 
the church to-night with the elder to 
hold the last service. Then the austere, 
long-winded old man, after preaching a 
sermon in which he was likely to find 
fault with everything—the congregation, 
separately and collectively, and Syl- 
vanus’ management of affairs—would 
move on, and only come back to remain 
with them for Quarterly, two weeks 
later, and diseover their humiliating 
lack of a coffee-pot. Virgilia was remain- 
ing at home, and she watched her hus- 
band away through a mist of April tears, 
following his figure with fond looks till 
it was swallowed up in the _ twilight 
shadows. Was there ever so good a boy? 
How she wished she had everything grand 
to do him eredit when the elder should 
visit them! How kind he had been, and 
how brave in his hope that a wedding 
fee might come in before the elder’s 
expected and dreaded visit! 

Sylvanus stopped for the elder, since 
Drumright was staying this time with 
some relatives. The old man joined 
his younger fellow worker, and forthwith 
fell to cataloguing a number of faults and 
lacks which he found in the mountain 
boy’s administration. Sylvanus, begin- 
ning to get a bit hardened to these cease- 
less diatribes, was listening with half 
attention as they neared the church door, 
when their path was crossed by a tall, 
black-avised young man who seemed to 
start up from the shadows by the way, 
and who hauled along by the wrist a 
girl, also tall and dark. 

“Is this the preacher?” the stranger 
asked, almost fiercely. 

By force of habit Drumright answered 
him in the affirmative, while Goodloe 
stood back. 

‘Can you marry us—right off—now ?” 
the black-browed one inquired. 

Sylvanus’ heart within his 

Here was 
the wedding fee for Virgilia’s need. He 
put himself squarely in front of the 
elder and replied in a businesslike tone: 
“I’m the preacher in charge of Post 
Oak chureh. Yes, I can marry you.” 

The black-eved newcomer looked at 
the freckled boy confronting him with 
a sudden flash of white teeth. He laugh- 
ed over his shoulder at the girl who was 
with him. 
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bosom; it danced and sang. 


“ Reckon you'll do as well as a grown 
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man,” he said, easily. “ Yes, the licens: 
is all right. Are you goin’ to back out 
Madely? I ‘lowed this would be abou 
your time to do so.” 

The young woman tossed her dark hea 
and stepped a pace to the fore. Her bis 
black eyes—so like her companion’s 
gleamed “Back out!” = sh 
‘I never did yet giv: 
over anything that I'd set my hand t 
an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to begin now.” 

“What are the inquires 
Goodloe, in a tone from which he hoped 
he was able to keep the eager joy. Ver 
gily should have her coffee-pot — she 
should have her coffee-pot 
if she wanted them. 

“ Ajax Tallant and Madely Pitts,” sup- 
plied the would-be bridegroom, as the 
quartet turned again toward the church, 
which was already lighted and _ begin- 
ning to fill. 

Ajax Tallant! Sylvanus knew of the 
Tallants of Rainy Gap; he had heard 
much of them when he courted Virgilia 
there; well-te-do people, if it was wild 
blood. This was a dollar fee—no Tal- 
lant would offer a preacher as little as 
fifty cents for marrying him. Then the 
voice of the elder broke in upon his com- 
fortable reflections. 


angrily. 
echoed his words, 


names ?” 


two of them, 


“ Brother Goodloe, you are pastor of 
this here church,” the elder began, pon- 
derously. “But I’m a-goin’ to preach 
in it this night, and they don’t no 
couple git married before sermon where I 
preach. Preachin’ begins at seven o'clock. 
There’s a hymn to sing and a prayer to 
be said befo’ the sermon; and you two 
ean set down in the back of the church 
and wait, or vou can follow your ruthers. 
You look to me like people that a good 
sermon might not hurt. I ain’t greatly 
pleased at your motions—and I tell you 
that right now. You better think this 
marryin’ business over. Hit’s powerful 
easy to do—and hard to undo.” 

Sweet-tempered, boyish Sylvanus Good- 
loe could have struck him to the earth. 
All the old man’s bitter criticisms of his 
work and sermons were nothing before 
this blasphemy of love itself—this at- 
tempting to block a promising opening 
for Virgilia’s wedding fee. Without a 
second thought—was not his hair red? 
he swung around facing his superior. 
The gray eves blazed to violet, to black. 
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“T don’t know what you’re a-thinkin’ 
of, Elder Drumright,” the boy burst out, 
“to speak that-a-way of one of the blessed 
ordinances of the church! Course mar- 
ryin’ is easy done—well, not so easy but 
what it’s worth somethin’-—but God’s 
blessin’s don’t have to come hard; and 
as for undoin’ it, who’d ever want to?” 

The thin old man looked at him sar- 
donically. “ Not vou, Brother Goodloe— 
we all see that,” he said at length. “ Jest 
you thank your stars that these here 
young people won’t be a-comin’ to you 
when they fall out and try to quit 
each other.” 

The dark-eyed pair, it seemed to Syl- 
vanus, looked a bit startled. They laugh- 
ed uneasily; but they followed parson 
and elder into the church and disposed 
themselves in a rear seat. 

To the unfortunate Sylvanus Goodloe, 
pent in his own pulpit, and unable to 
take an active part in the defence of 
what he considered his proper trove, it 
appeared that the elder was actuated 
that evening by a spirit which proceeded 
directly from the powers that the church 
is supposed to wage war against. Good- 
loe sought out and hastily presented for 
Drumright’s inspection a hymn which 
had always appealed to his own senti- 
mental side, concerning itself warmly, as 
it did, about love, without any explicit- 
ness as to what particular sort of love 
was meant. The elder gave a sniff which 
might almost have been calléd a snort, 
and proceeded to announce, Misguided 
Souls that Dream of Heaven. 

Sylvanus ground his teeth and watched 
the pair in the back seat. They did not 
sing. He hoped that, without noticing 
the words of the hymn at all, they were 
only utilizing the noise of the music as 
a sereen behind which to whisper fond 
nothings: but when he had sidled far 
enough around to the edge of the plat- 
form to get an eye on them, he saw that 
they had drawn apart and were fairly 
glaring at each other. It was most 
alarming. Back over his mind rushed 
the dream and delight of that hour, not 
so far distant in his past, when he and 
Virgilia were wedded. Not thus had he 
looked upon her; not thus had she an- 
swered his gaze. Oh, would they make 
the mistake of their lives and quarrel— 
and separate—thus losing his poor little 
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bride her wedding fee and coffee-pot? 
His heart was as butter on a June 
day. Then came Drumright’s rasping 
voice: “ Brother Goodloe will now lead 
in prayer.” 

He should not have left it to the older 
man to prompt him; he knew that; it 
was such minor lapses as this that his 
superior had been throwing up to him 
during the last three days; but for the 
moment he cared not at all. This was 
his opportunity, and he embraced it 
fervidly, tenaciously; he swung to the 
chance of saying something that would 
touch and melt the hearts of that 
pair waiting, black-browed and _ hostile, 
in the rear of the church, and insure 
Virgilia’s money. His mind was such a 
welter of emotional aspiration that mov- 
ing phrases flowed from it, tumbling 
over one another in a swift rapture of 
entreaty. Twice he came within a hair’s 
breadth of making a statement in this 
public utterance which would have 
shown the drift of his desires, and only 
great adroitness saved him and turned 
his ill-considered words to other account. 
The prayer ended, Elder Drumright read 
the portion of Seripture slowly, reproach- 
fully, gave out his text almost as though 
it had been an accusation, and set in to 
preach. It was his last sermon in Post Oak 
church, and he had several neighborhood 
grudges to pay out, as well as young 
Goodloe to thoroughly castigate, before 
he finished. He began by being circum- 
stantial and dull. Sylvanus, watching 
the dark girl in the back of the church, 
saw her chin drop to her palms and the 
black eyes take on a brooding look that 
was not good—under the circumstances. 
The young man was out of his range of 
vision for a time, and when he got a 
glimpse of the brown, strong profile, the 
high, aquiline nose and flashing hawk 
eye, turned, as he feared, all too keenly 
on his pensive partner, the sight was not 
reassuring, and Sylvanus writhed help- 
less in his chair. 

Then Drumright warmed to his work 
and became, as was -his custom toward 
the middle and close of his sermon, de- 
nunciatory and damning. He pounded 
the pulpit. He thumped the big Bible 
with his fist. The bride-to-be raised 
sombre eyes and slid them in the direc- 
tion of her companion. The untamed 
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Goth beside her gave back her sullen gaze 
with fiery interest; so far from wincing, 
under cover of the noise Ajax Tallant 
leaned forward and said something to 
his chosen. Goodloe, of course, could not 
guess what it was, but he saw her lip 
eurl and her color brighten. Sure! 
Wouldn’t anybody get pestered and out 
of temper that had to sit and listen to 
Elder Drumright preach when they 
wanted to be married? He nervously 
helped himself to a glass of water, drink- 
ing it in great gulps, with his eye over 
the rim on his precious couple. He al- 
most choked on the last swallow, for the 
two rose, as moved by one impulse, and 
left the church, Ajax stepping from the 
door on the men’s side, Madelia leaving 
by that which led from the seats oceupied 
by the women. 

As they went, the elder with much 
deliberation announced his _ sixthly, 
paused, picked up the pitcher, and found 
it empty. He cast a glance of angry 
reprehension at Goodloe. The boy from 
Far Cove jumped to his feet, muttering 
something about getting his superior a 
fresh drink, grasped the pitcher, and fled 
down the aisle. 

“Blessed is the peacemakers,” he 
quoted to himself as he hurried out into 
the dusk. “ Blessed is the peacemakers. 
I wish’t to my granny I'd ’a’ come down 
here before. I hope I ain’t too late. 
Blessed is the peacemakers—I shore do 
aim to have that thar dollar for Vergily 
if I can git it anyways honest.” 

In the dusk he almost ran into the 
two, who had met and were standing 
under a tree. The representative of the 
loquacious sex was speaking as he came 
out of the door. Sylvanus got the sil- 
houette of them against the darkening 
sky, with the fire from the church win- 
dows painting a flare of high color on 
the girl’s brown cheek, lighting a spark 
that was like a coal in her full, dark eye, 
as she finished some cutting speech, then 
threw her head back, shut her lips tight, 
and breathed hard through dilated nos- 
trils. Altogether, she was not a hopeful- 
looking bride; the young parson won- 
dered querulously why that fool man 
should want to rile her so. 

“T)on’t you name Vesty Glenn to me,” 
Tallant retorted, fiercely, between shut 
teeth, as Goodloe halted uncertainly and 
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listened perforce. “ Vesty Glenn—a gal 
that ‘ll carry on with a red-headed fool 
like Rust Broadnax, while his betters 
is—a girl that ‘ll act up that-a-way 
don’t you name her to me!” 

“Rust Broadnax—red-headed!” echoed 
Madelia. “He ain’t nuthin’ of the 
sort. I despise the man—but his hair’s 
aurbw’n.” 

Tallant laughed out harshly. “ Red 
or aurbu’n, I don’t see what Rust Broad- 
nax’s hair has got to do with a gal that 
thinks she’s a-goin’ to wed with Ajax 
Tallant,” he summed up the situation, 
tersely. “You don’t reckon that my 
wife “ll have anything to say to a red- 
headed fool like that, do you?” 

His dark, aquiline face was advanced 
threateningly toward hers. She answered 
his glances with glances as fierce. 

“ Rust Broadnax has got as much sense 
in one of them hairs o’ his’n that yeu 
name red as you have in your whole 
head!” she burst out, furiously. “ Not 
that I keer. The man’s nothin’ to me. 
But such is the truth.” 

She had adopted the feminine, evasive 
method of taking issue with a minor 
portion of his argument. Tallant brought 
the thing bluntly to a conclusion. 

“ Air ye goin’ to back out?” he asked 
her, in so many words. “I ‘lowed you 
would. That’s your way, I reckon.” 

The bleak putting of the question 
opened before Goodloe a vista in which 
he saw no coffee-pot. He plunged into 
the fray with as single a purpose to do 
and die for his lady’s sake as ever had 
knight of old. “ Now see here,” he in- 
terrupted—* now see here. ‘ Wi-wi-wives, 
submit yourselves to your huh-huh-hus- 
bands.’ That’s in the Good Book. What 
you-all fussin’ about ?” 

The two haggards turned upon him 
instantly. So alike were the dark glances 
he received that the pair might well have 
been brother and sister instead of pos- 
tulant bride and groom. 

“Well, my little man,” inquired Tal- 
lant, with a sort of savage banter, 
“whar’d you drop from, all at once?” 

“An’ ef I might make so _ bold,” 
snapped the bride, “who axed yo’ word 
in this hver business ?” 

The bridegroom thrust careless fingers 
into his trousers pocket, and stared with 
a sardonic half-smile at the preacher. 
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“As I sense this thing,” Ajax observed, 
‘yo’ place is to marry us—ef she stays 
in the mind; and to let us alone ef she 
changes her mind. | didn’t know you 
Vas an adv ice machine.” 

Goodloe mustered all the dignity of 
his office. He sought desperately in his 
anxious, disordered mind for a text to 
fit the situation. Nothing came to his 
lips but, “It ’d be a pity to sp’ile two 
houses with you”; and this muttered 
comment failed to reach either. 

‘I say, ‘ Wives, submit yourselves to 
vour husbands’!” the girl returned to 
her grudge. “Tl jest trouble you to 
remember that I ain’t no wife o’ his’n 

vit.” 

Ajax looked gloomily upon her. “ An’ 
I ain’t no husband to nobody,” he sup- 
plied, promptly. “ Air ye goin’ to back 
out, Maddy ? Jest say so now, if ye 
air. There’s others I could git.” 

‘It is not good for man to be alone,” 
quavered the preacher. 

“it’s better than wuss,” put in the 
bridegroom. 

“ No, I ain’t a-goin’ to back out,” cried 
Madelia Pitts, plainly on the verge of 
angry tears. “I see well an’ good that 
you don’t want me; an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
wed ve, jest to spite ye.” 

Ajax Tallant made no denial. Inside 
the church, the elder’s discourse had be- 
gun to lurch and explode in sudden crises 
of denunciation—a sure sign that quit- 
ting time was at hand. Goodloe had yet 
to get the water and run back to the pul- 
pit to be present in time to give out the 
hymn and offer prayer. 

“See here, vou-ail,” he said, energet- 
ically, desperately, to the two who faced 
him, “there’s one commandment in the 
Bible above all the rest—‘that ye love 
one another.’ I’ve done told you that 
it ain’t good for a man to be alone—nor 
a woman neither—that means a woman, 
too. The Good Book says that every 
feller should have one wife—well, I be- 
lieve it says every bishop—but it’s the 
same thing. It foots up the same way. 
Brother Tallant, you’re a fine-looking, up- 
standing man. Sister Pitts, your looks 
don’t need no namin’—they speak for 
theirselves. I never married a likelier 
couple. You'll be makin’ the mistake of 
yo’ lives if you fall out and let this op- 
portunity pass you by— Oh, Lord!” 











For the elder had come to a sudden 
halt —— quitting abruptly, as Sylvanus 
thought, merely to entrap him. The 
young preacher ran toward the church, 
empty pitcher in hand, and had the 
dubious satisfaction of seeing Ajax Tal- 
lant and Madelia Pitts falter a few steps 
after him, before the girl turned with 
a ery to a couple who came clattering 


down the street on horseback. 

“Good land!” groaned Sylvanus to 
himself, as he frantically sought for 
an appropriate hymn. “I do hope in 
my soul that some meddlin’ old mam- 
my or daddy ain’t a-bus’tin’ in here 
to destroy the happiness of them two 
young critters!” 

The congregation stood to sing. Good- 
loe could get no view of his couple, 
though he eraned his neck to see, and in- 
terrogated that rear seat persistently. 
There seemed to be some stirring there 
at the back of the church, while a clear, 
birdlike voice, not heard before—a wom- 
an’s tenor—led out strongly, and was 
answered by a new-come rolling bass 
from the men’s side. If the two had come 
back happy enough to sing, all was well. 

The hymn ended, the congregation 
dropped to its knees for prayer, and the 
young parson had a disheartening glimpse 
of Madelia Pitts’ flower-wreathed hat 
beside a close-cropped russet poll that was 
indubitably masculine, but could not be- 
jong to Ajax Tallant. Goodloe’s first 
prayer had been full of sentiment and 
tenderness; but as he closed his eyes now 
and the waters of despair rushed over 
his soul, there welled to his lips such 
moving words as impressed even can- 
tankerous Elder Drumright, and set all 
the old ladies in the church wiping their 
eyes and wondering how they could help 
along to get up that poor boy’s salary. 
When he made an end, and the congre- 
gation got to its feet for the doxology 
and benediction, he looked long and 
earnestly toward the back of the church 
before he gave out the doxology. His 
lips were parted for the first words of 
Old Hundred, the breath already in- 
drawn, when he became aware of Tallant 
leaning out into the aisle to catch his eye, 
shaking a warning finger at him. Ajax 
looked a man made over. His big black 
eyes glowed, his thin dark face was soft- 
ened and alight. This indeed was a 
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bridegroom. Scarce daring to believe, 
Goodloe raised his eyes interrogatively. 
Tallant nodded with energy, and a great 
wave of relief rolled in upon Sylvanus 
and almost swamped him. 

“Tf you-all will seat yourselves for a 
moment, Mr. Ajax Tallant from Rainy 
Gap and Miss Madelia Pitts from the 
same neighborhood will be united in— 
Well, ain’t that right, Brother Tallant ?” 

A little breeze of tittering went over 
the congregation, as it promptly sat 
down. Tallant remained on his feet, and 
everybody stared at him, including the 
minister and the elder. 

Scarlet with an embarrassment which 
yet seemed to contain no painful ele- 
ment, the young mountaineer held up 
two fingers and shook them energetically. 

“ The twain shall be made one,” soothed 
the parson. “Oh yes—that’s all right, 
Brother Tallant—the twain shall be made 
one. Mr. Ajax Tallant and Miss Ma- 
delia Pitts 

The fingers of Ajax were shaking more 
wildly than ever. Goodloe regarded 
them with some irritation. “ Well, then, 
say it yourself,” he prompted, despairing 
of any adequate conclusion. 

The lean, brown, left hand clutched 
the back of the seat where Tallant stood 
till the knuckles were bone white. Des- 
perately excited, but nowise dismayed, 
the prospective bridegroom faltered, in 
the loud, hollow voice of one totally un- 
accustomed to speaking publicly: 

“First, Ajax Tallant is a-goin’ to be 
wedded to Vesty Glenn—jest like he 
always was. And then the parson is 
a-goin’ to marry Rust Broadnax to Made- 
lia Pitts—and may the Lord have mercy 
on his soul.” 

The concluding words were added quite 











without intention of offence, and evident- 
ly to give solemnity to the announcement. 
As in a dream young Goodloe saw his 
tall, dark, first customer advancing down 
the aisle with a demure, smooth-cheeked, 
blue-eyed girl, whose head, scarce reach- 
ing to her bridegroom’s shoulder, carried 
a mighty twist of pale-gold hair. Be- 
hind them came Madelia Pitts—not the 
flashing-eyed vixen who had defied Ajax 
Tallant, but a softened, smiling, blushing 
Madelia, a most proper bride, who leaned 
confidingly upon the arm of a big, broad- 
shouldered, ruddy young fellow, clinging 
to him like any vine. 

Mechanically Goodloe moved forward 
and wedded first one couple and then the 
other, still too deeply submerged in the 
balmy sea of relief to even bungle and 
stutter over the always-terrifying mar- 
riage ceremony. With the perfect com- 
posure of a somnambulist he received and 
pocketed the fee as each bridegroom 
proffered it. But when the doxology had 
been sung and the benediction pro- 
nounced; when the happy couples had 
mounted their respective nags and 
started once more for Rainy Gap; when 
the congregation, rich in something new 
to talk about, had straggled away to 
their homes in the village; when even the 
long-winded elder had released his clutch 
on his unhappy subordinate and gone 
grumbling back to Ezra Wimberly’s 
spare bedroom—Sylvanus stood in the 
dusty road, alone beneath the twinkling 
stars. He took them out of his pocket 
one after the other—two round silver 
dollars; he clinked them together in 
his palm. 

“ Coffee-pots!” he murmured. “ Coffee- 
pots—well, I reckon!” and set off at a 
boy’s run for his own little cabin. 
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HE Howadji, or the Hajii, as peo- 
ple called his sort in the days of 
“Home as Found,” was prompt to 


the hour when his month’s absence was 
p, and he began without a moment’s 


delay: “But of course the lion in the 


ay of my thesis that New York is com- 
paratively cheap is the rent, the rent of 
lats or houses in the parts of the town 

here people of gentle tastes and feelings 
are willing to live. Provisions are cheap; 
furnishings of all kinds are cheap; 
service, especially when you mainly or 
wholly dispense with it, is cheap, for one 
maid here will do the work of two abroad, 
and if the mistress of the house does her 
wn work she can make the modern ap- 
pliances her handmaids at no cost what- 
ever. It is ridiculous, in fact, leaving 
all those beautiful and ingenious helps in 
housework to the hirelings who work only 
twice as hard with them for more wages 
than the hirelings of countries where 
they don’t exist.” 

“Don’t be so breathless,” we inter- 
posed. “ You will only be allowed to talk 
three thousand words, whether you talk 
fast or slow, and you might as well take 
your ease.” 

“That is true,” the Howadji reflected. 
‘But I am full of my subject, and I 
have the feeling that I am getting more 
out, even if I can’t get more in, by talk- 
ing fast. The rent question itself,” he 
hurried on, “has been satisfactorily 
solved of late in the new invention of 
co-operative housing which you may have 
heard of.” 

We owned that we had, with the light 
indifference of one whom matters of 
more money or less did not concern, and 
our friend went on. 

“The plan was invented, you know, 
by a group of artists who imagined put- 
ting up a large composite dwelling in a 
street where the cost of land was not 
absolutely throat-cutting, and finishing 
it with tasteful plainness in painted 
pine and the like, but equipping it with 
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every modern convenience in the interest 
of easier housekeeping. The character- 
istic and imperative fact of each apart- 
ment was a vast and lofty studio whose 
height was elsewhere divided irto two 
floors, and so gave abundant living-rooms 

little space. The proprietorial group 
may have been ten, say, but the number 
of apartments was twice as many, and 
the basic hope was to let the ten other 
apartments for rents which would carry 
the expense of the whole, and house the 
owners at little or no cost. The curious 
fact is that this apparently too simple- 
hearted plan worked. The Philistines, 
as the outsiders may be called, liked be- 
ing near the self-chosen people; they 
liked the large life-giving studio which 
imparted light and air to the two floors 
of its rearward division, and they eager- 
ly paid the sustaining rents. The for- 
tunate experience of one mwsthetic group 
moved others to like enterprises; and 
now there are eight or ten of these co- 
operative studio apartment-houses in dif- 
ferent parts of the town.” 

“With the same fortunate experience 
for the owners?” we queried, with sup- 
pressed sarcasm. 

“ Not exactly,” our friend assented to 
our intention. “The successive groups 
have constantly sought more central, 
more desirable, more fashionable situa- 
tions. They have built not better than 
they knew, for that could not be, but 
costlier, and they have finished in hard 
woods, with marble halls and marbleized 
hall-boys, and the first expense has been 
much greater; but actual disaster has 
not yet followed; perhaps it is too soon; 
we must not be impatient; but what has 
already happened is what happens with 
other beautiful things that the esthetic 
invent. It has happened notoriously with 
all the most lovable and livable summer 
places which the artists and authors find 
out and settle themselves cheaply and 
tastefully in. The Philistines, a people 
wholly without invention, a cuckoo tribe 
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incapable of self-nesting, stumble upon 
those joyous homes by chance, or by mis- 
taken invitation. They submit meekly 
enough at first to be sub-neighbors ruled 
in all things by the genius of the place; 
but once in, they begin to lay their golden 
eggs in some humble cottage, and then 
they hatch out broods of palatial villas 
equipped with men and maid servants, 
horses, carriages, motors, yachts; and if 
the original settlers remain it is in a 
helpless inferiority, a broken spirit, and 
an ovevridden ideal. This tragical his- 
tory is the same at Magnolia, and at 
York Harbor, and at Dublin, and at Bar 
Harbor; even at Newport itself; the co- 
operative housing of New York is mak- 
ing a like history. It is true that the 
Philistines do not come in and dis- 
possess the autochthonic groups; these 
will not sell to them; but they have 
imagined doing on a sophisticated and 
expensive scale what the esthetics have 
done simply and cheaply. They are buy- 
ing the pleasanter sites, and are building 
co-operatively; but they have already 
eliminated the studio and the central 
principle, and they build for the sole 
occupancy of the owners. But the cost 
of their housing then is such that it puts 
them out of the range of our inquiry as 
their riches has already put them beyond 
the range of our sympathy. It still re- 
mains for any impecunious group to 
buy the cheaper lots, and build simpler 
houses on the old studio principle, with 
rents enough to pay the cost of operation, 
and leave the owners merely the interest 
and taxes, with the eventual payment of 
these also by the tenants. Some of the 
studio apartments are equipped with 
restaurants, and the dwellers need only 
do such light housekeeping as ladies 
may attempt without disgrace, or too 
much fatigue.” 

“Or distraction from their duties to 
society,” we suggested. 

“Tt depends upon what you mean by 
society; it’s a very general and inexact 
term. If you mean formal dinners, 
dances, parties, receptions, and all that, 
the lightest housekeeping would distract 
from the duties to it; but if you mean 
congenial friends willing to come in for 
tea in the afternoon, or to a simple lunch, 
or not impossibly a dinner, light house- 
keeping is not incompatible with a con- 
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scientious recognition of society’s claims. 
I think of two ladies, sisters, one younger 
and one older than the other, who keep 
house not lightly, but in its full weight of 
all the meals, for their father and broth- 
er, and yet are most gracefully and most 
acceptably in the sort of society which 
Jane Austen says is, if not good, the best: 
the society of gifted, cultivated, travelled, 
experienced, high-principled people, capa- 
ble of respecting themselves and respect- 
ing their qualities wherever they find 
them in others. These ladies do not pre- 
tend to ‘ entertain,’ but their table is such 
thet they are never afraid to ask a friend 
to it. In a moment, if there is not enough 
or not good enough, one of them conjures 
something attractive out of the kitchen, 
and you sit down to a banquet. The sis- 
ters are both of that gentle class of semi- 
invalids whose presence in our civiliza- 
tion enables us to support the rudeness 
of the general health. They employ 
westhetically the beautiful alleviations 
with which science has rescued domes- 
tie drudgery from so much of the pri- 
mal curse; it is a pleasure to see them 
work; it is made so graceful, so charm- 
ing, that you can hardly forbear taking 
hold yourself.” 

“But you do forbear,” we interposed; 
“and do you imagine that their example 
is going to prevail with the great average 
of impecunious American housewives, or 
sisters, or daughters ?”’ 

“No, they will continue to ‘keep a 
girl’ whom they will enslave to the per- 
formance of duties which they would be 
so much better for doing themselves, 
both in body and mind, for that doing 
would develop in them the hospitable 
soul of those two dear ladies. They will 
be in terror of the casual guest, knowing 
well that they cannot set before him 
things fit to eat. They have no genius 
for housekeeping, which is one with 
homemaking: they do not love it, and 
those ladies do love it in every detail, 
so that their simple flat shines through- 
out with a lustre which pervades the 
kitchen and the parlor and the chamber 
alike. It is the one-girl household, or 
the two-girl, which makes living costly 
because it makes living wasteful; it is not 
the Inxurious establishments of the rich 
which are to blame for our banishment 
to the mythical cheapness of Europe.” 
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We were not convinced by the elo- 
ence which had overheated our friend, 
1 we objected: “ But those ladies you 
q peak of give their whole lives to house- 
eping, and ought 
-hieved at such an expense ?” 
2 “ In the first place they don’t, and if they 
what do the one-girl or the two-girl 
susekeepers give their lives to? or for 
: of that the ten or twenty 
i rl housekeepers? The ladies of whom 
a speak have always read the latest 
Z 


cheapness to be 


matter 


ok worth reading; they have seén the 
which people worth while are 
alking of; they know through that best 
wiety which likes a their tes 
ll the wsthetic gossip of the day; they 
re part of the intellectual movement, 
that part which neither the arts nor the 
etters ean afford to ignore; they help to 
1ake up the polite public whose opinions 
: the court of final appeal.” 
we said, stubbornly, 
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“They strike us,” 
‘as rather romantic.” 

“Ah, there you are! Well, they are 
romantie—romantic like a gentle poem, 
like an idyllic tale; but I deny that they 
re romanticistic. Their whole lives deal 
ith realities, the every-other-day as well 
as the every-day realities. But the lives 
f those others who make all life costly 
by refusing their share of its work dwell 
threadbare fictions which 
never had any color of truth in this coun- 
try. They are trying to imitate poor 
imitations, to copy those vulgar copies 
of the European ideal which form the 
society-page’s contribution to the history 
of our contemporary civilization.” 

We were so far moved as to say, “ We 
think we 
friend went on. 

“ Speaking of civilization, do you know 
what a genial change the tea-room is 
working in our morals and manners? 
There are many interesting phases of its 
progress among us, and not the least in- 
teresting of these is its being so largely 
the enterprise of ladies who must not 
only save money, but must earn money, 
in order to live, not cheaply, but at all. 
Their fearlessness in going to work has 
often the charm of a patrician past, for 
many of them are Southern women who 
have come to New York to repair their 
broken fortunes. The tea-room has of- 
fered itself as a graceful means to this 
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end, and they have accepted its condi- 
tions, which are mainly the more delicate 
kinds of cookery, with those personal and 
racial touches in which Southern. women 
are so expert. But there are tea-rooms 
managed by Western women, if I may 
judge from the accents involuntarily 
overheard in their talk at the telephone. 
The tea of the tea-room means lunch, too, 
and in some places breakfast and dinner, 
or rather supper, on much the plan of 
the several Women’s Exchanges; but 
these are mostly of New England in- 
spiration and operation, and their cooking 
has a Northern quality. They, as well 
as the tea-rooms, leave something to be 
desired in cheapness, though they might 
be dearer; in get tea for 
fifteen cents, in others a no better brew 
for twenty-five. But they are all charm- 
ingly peaceful, and when at the noon 
hour they overflow with conversation, still 
there is a prevailing sense of quiet, fine- 
ly qualified by the feminine invention 
and influence. Mere men are allowed to 
frequent these places, not only under the 
protection of women, but also quite un- 
chaperoned, and them 
gently sipping their souchong or oolong, 
and respectfully munching their toasted 
muffins or their chicken pie, one remem- 
bers with tender gratitude how recently 
they would have stood crooking their 
elbows at deleterious bars, and visiting 
the bowls of cheese and shredded fish and 
crackers to which their drink frees them, 
while it enslaves them to the witchery of 
those lurid ladies contributed by art to 
the evil attractions of such places: 
see nowhere else ladies depicted with so 
little on, except in the Paris salon. The 
New York tea-rooms are not yet nearly 
so frequent as in London, but I think 
they are on the average cosier, and on the 
whole I cannot say that they are dearer. 
They really cheapen the midday meal to 
many who would otherwise make it at 
hotels and restaurants, and so far as they 
contribute to the spread of the afternoon- 
tea habit, they actually lessen the cost 
of living: many guests can now be fobbed 
off with tea who must once have been 
asked to lunch.” 

“ But,” we suggested, “ isn’t that cheap- 
ness at the cost of shabbiness, which no 
one can really afford?” 

“No, I don’t think so. 
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lightens hospitality of its eumbrousness 
makes for civilization, which is really 
more compatible with a refined frugality 
than with an unbridled luxury. If every 
a la carte restaurant, in the hotels and 
out of them, could be replaced by tea- 
rooms, and for all the elaborate lunches 
and dinners of private life the informality 
and simplicity of the afternoon tea were 
substituted, we should all be healthier, 
wealthier, and wiser; and I should not be 
obliged to protract this contention for 
the superior cheapness of New York.” 

“ But, wait!” we said. “ There is some- 
thing just occurs to us. If you proved 
New York the cheapest great city in the 
world, wouldn’t it tend to increase our 
population even beyond the present fig- 
ure, which you found so deplorable a 
month or two ago?” 

“No, 1 imagine not. Or rather it 
would add to our population only those 
who desire to save instead of those who 
desire to waste. We should increase 
through the newcomers in _ virtuous 
economy, and not as now in spendthrift 
vainglory. In the end the effect would 
be the same for civilization as if we 
diminished to the size of Boston.” 

“You will have to explain a little, 
Howadji,” we said, “if you expect us 
to understand your very interesting po- 
sition.” 

“ Why, you know,” he answered, with 
easy superiority, “that now. our great 
influx is of opulent strangers who have 
made a good deal of money, and of desti- 
tute strangers willing to help them live 
m it. The last we needn’t take account 
of; they are common to all cities in all 
ages; but the first are as new as any 
phenomenon can be in a world of such 
tiresome tautologies as ours. They come 
up from all our industrial provinces, 
eager to squander their wealth in the 
commercial metropolis; they throw down 
their purses as the heroes of old threw 
down their gauntlets for a gage of bat- 
tle, and they challenge the local cham- 
pions of extortion to take them up. It 












is said that they do not want a seasonab| 
or a beautiful thing; they want a costly 
thing. If, for instance, they are offered 
a house or an apartment at a rental of 
ten or fifteen thousand, they will not have 
it; they require a rental of fifteen or 
twenty thousand, so that it may be known, 
‘back home,’ that they are spending that 
much for rent in New York, and th 
provincial imagination taxed to propor- 
tion the cost of their living otherwi« 
to such a sum. You may say that it is 
rather splendid, but you cannot deny that 
it is also stupid.” 

“Stupid, no; but barbaric, yes,” we 
formulated the case. “It is splendid, as 
barbaric pearls and gold are splendid.” 

“But you must allow that nothing 
could be more mischievous. When next 
we go with our modest incomes against 
these landlords, they suppose that we too 
want rentals of fifteen thousand, whereas 
we would easily be satisfied with one of 
fifteen hundred or a thousand. The poor 
fellows’ fancy is crazed by those prod- 
igals, and we must all suffer for their 
madness. The extravagance of the new- 
comers does not affect the price of pro- 
visions so much, or of clothes; the whole 
population demands food and raiment 
within the general means, however much 
it must exceed its means in the cost of 
shelter. The spendthrifts cannot set the 
pace for such expenditures, no matter how 
much they lavish on their backs and—” 

“ Forbear!” we cried. “ Turning back 
from the danger we have saved you from, 
you will say, we suppose, that New York 
would be the cheapest of the great cities 
if it were not for the cost of shelter.” 

“ Something like that,” he assented. 

“ But as we understand, that difficulty 
is to be solved by co-operative, or com- 
posite, housing ?” 

“ Something like that,” he said again, 
but there was a note of misgiving in 
his voice. 

“ What is the ‘out ’?” we asked. 

“There is no ‘ out,’” he said, with a 
deep, evasive sigh. 
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there a possible plea to be made for 

unreality in the representation of 

life? If by the real representation 
we mean the imitation of life in its ac- 
tual procedure as it presents itself to us 
in every-day observation and in obvious 
and familiar circumstances, then all art 
rests practically upon a plea for un- 
reality. The faithful picture of life as 
it goes on among a strange people, wholly 
different from ourselves in manners and 
customs, might, because of that differ- 
ence, be interesting in literature, and, 
being romantic in its unfamiliarity, 
might have something of the effect of 
art, but nothing of its method, since, 
after all, it is only a presentation and 
not a representation. 

It is conceivable that a traveller, his- 
torian, playwright, novelist, or painter 
might by rare good fortune be the wit- 
ness of an actual scene or situation meet- 
ing in every detail and meaning the 
requirements of art; but in this case it 

life or nature which makes the repre- 
sentation a work of art, only fidelity and 
technical skill being demanded of the 
copyist, who need have no creative imag- 
ination. We should credit the artist with 
creative vision and selection only in so 
far as he transforms those observed 
features of a scene or situation which 
in their actuality belie or fall short of 
esthetic value and significance. 

All this is obvious, but it is necessary 
to distinguish between unreality and a 
departure from merely actual truth. Life 
itself may become an art through the 
full and spontaneous expression of its 
essential values, since these values are 
creative. Nature, animate and inanimate, 
is an art in its own kind and in infinite 
variety. The life of primitive man was 
an art closely allied to that in Nature. 
But human life as it presents itself to 
casual observation, just because it is out- 
wardly so much the resu/t of arbitrary 
choices, seems accidental, jagged, and 
meaningless. The novelist who should 


follow Mr. William J. Locke’s sugges- 
tion and attempt from some high tower 
to interpret the life of New York, how- 
ever careful his scrutiny, would find him- 
self at a disadvantage, gaining only con- 
fused and false impressions and no real 
knowledge. There have been times more 
propitious to the mere observer; when 
life was more a spectacle, sharply typical 
in its pageantry and in its ordinary pro- 
cedure, its reality was disclosed to the 
spectator through easy and obvious sug- 
gestions. The life of to-day—all that we 
live for—finds not its expression, but its 
contradiction, in the crowded thorough- 
fare, the shop, and the market-place. Our 
occupations and much of our amusement 
are apt to be at enmity with our hearts. 
No intimacy short of that which insight 
and sympathy give will serve for the real 
representation of the life we are living. 
The artist’s communication has the same 
depth of intimacy, and its method must 
be in great measure determined by that 
essential secret of appeal. 

But, that secret grasped and fully un- 
derstood, to what extent may the modern 
artist avail of means and resources upon 
which an earlier art relied for its effects, 
and yet escape the fatal imputation of 
unreality, if indeed that imputation is 
to be considered fatal? Or has this 
modern artist such advantage from the 
direct intimacy of his appeal that he 
need not seek the old effects or regard the 
methods by which they were produced? 
Has his nearness to life—his near regard 
of its essential values—displaced that de- 
tachment from life which was formerly 
deemed necessa~y to the very conception 
of art? 

The old detachment involved no un- 
reality; it was not a detachment from 
life, but from the plain humanity of life 
and from the plain naturalness of Na- 
ture. For us that would mean, and would 
be, the extreme unreality. There are no 
nymphs, mermaids, or nixies in our 
rivers and seas, no dryads in our forests; 

















our sun is not Apollo or our moon 
Artemis; no high mountain of ours har- 
bors a divine Olympian dynasty; we ex- 
pect no Hermes to lead us after death 
through an Avernian passageway in the 
earth to Charon’s Stygian ferry and the 
submarine Plutonian realm beyond; and 
our legendary heroes were not demigods. 
No place on earth or under it or in the 
skies is left immune from scientific ex- 
ploration to serve as a habitation for 
monsters or sirens—or even for ghosts, 
save as some overbold savant locates 
them as “psychomeres” in our atmos- 
phere. But the same collective imagina- 
tion that created a language created 
also these mythological impersonations 
and gave them local habitations and 
marvellous careers. The superhuman 
eclipsed humanity, and the supranat- 
ural eclipsed Nature. 

In art the imagination made the same 
transcendent leap, and, instead of abid- 
ing with human thought and feeling at 
their own centre, since these did not 
themselves thus abide, followed them in 
their eccentric parabola and, on the same 
plane of projection which they had taken, 
embodied for human faith the distant 
and unseen gods and for human romance 
the remote achievements of divinely de- 
scended heroes. 

The whole scheme was out of centre, 
a refraction of the truth, and only by 
the same obliquity could art -enter into 
harmony with life. There could be no 
other reality of representation but 
through imaginative values identical 
with those which were felt to be the es- 
sential values of life. 

If we ask why these values were thus 
projected to a suprahuman plane rather 
than referred to their proper human 
centre—why gods and demigods, Olym- 
pians and Titans, and a diversified brood 
of earth-divinities, should have stood for 
man instead of man for himself, even in 
the most particular human event, as, for 
example, in the siege of Troy, as well as 
in the sum of events which we call hu- 
man destiny—plainly there is no logical 
answer, and for an explanation we revert 
to that religious instinct which is the 
most ancient and also, becoming by full 
illumination an intuition, the most in- 
alienable of human possessions. The 
“something not himself,” unseen, and in 
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unseen ways, making for a universal har- 
mony in which, despite his fallibility, 
man is participant, is the eternal truth, 
however broken it may be in the human 
conception of it and therefore false i: 
the details of its representation in hu 
man philosophy or art. This something 
beyond is not divided against itself either 
on the field of Troy, as in the Homeric 
epic, or dually in its own council, as 
between Deus and Diabolus. But have 
we wholly escaped the tyranny of this 
dualistic conception? Has the broken 
truth been made entirely whole for us 
even in this twentieth century? Has our 
art, adopting our perspective of essential 
values, escaped obliquity ? 

But, while the religious instinct is as 
sociated with the universal tendency of 
the human soul to attribute to something 
outside of itself its own emotions and 
impulses, the tendency itself has always 
been apparent independently of that as- 
sociation. Invariably and inevitably we 
are in this respect betrayed by concep- 
tions dominating and determining our 
impressions concerning our ordinary not 
less than our unusual experiences, where 
no religious consideration is involved. 
We attribute our own motion to motion- 
less objects alongside of us, just as we 
attribute the earth’s motion to the sun 
in direct contradiction to our knowledge 
of the actual fact. What impression is 
more common than that of an imparta- 
tion to us of things which, if they are 
ours at all, must arise within us? We 
speak of thoughts coming to us, of 
dreams as sent, of faculties as “ gifts,” 
and fancy that we may be endowed with 
virtues and graces. 

This tendency must have been mani- 
fest in the most primitive humanity. 
When man was in such close alliance 
with Nature that he seemed at one with 
her, he mutely and blindly followed her 
movements and suggestions, imputing 
leadership and mastery to tis silent but 
intimate partner. In his choric dances 
he followed the course of the sun and 
stars, unaware of anything in the rhythm 
distinctly human and separate from the 
pulsation and vibrancy in the world next 
to him and inseparably akin; he accepted 
his baptism at Nature’s hands, not know- 
ing that it was he who should psychically 
increase, an. master all that he so wor- 
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shipfully cherished, bursting the bonds of 
this intimacy and leaping, in his lan- 
guage, in his faith, and in his art, to 
Olympian heights, finding his gods above 
him rather than at his feet. 

In his first emancipation he did not 
find his own humanity—though that was 
the allotted end of his long quest— 
rather he clung to Nature to ease that 
bewilderment of his early psychical pil- 
grimage due to his flight from near and 

ire, but limited, to remote and uncer- 
tain guidance, but on free and open 
thoroughfares. His first mythical pro- 
jections hardly left the earth and nestled 
long about Pan before they dared the 
skies and found Apollo. With this later 
transcendency art found its mighty lever- 
age, faith its exaltation, romance its 
field of wonder, and language its psy- 
chical translation. 

On this line of projection Nature was 
hidden, clothed upon by an imaginative 
investment, and humanity was trans- 
figured, seen as in a sky-set mirage. It 
was the youth of the world—juventus 
mundi—and, like youth, mastered by its 
dreams. We cannot deny to youth the 
reality of its own dream because it will 
not bear a later analysis or because it 
does not seem real to maturer vision. 

The ‘vital question, in our regard of 
modern life and art, is not simply 
whether what was real to the past genera- 
tions of mankind is real to us, but whether 
certain elements determinant hitherto in 
imaginative creation are not everlasting 
and universal, essential to imagination, 
and as imperative to us—whatever our 
disillusions and divestitures or new per- 
spective of values—as faith, romance, and 
art themselves are. There is a large re- 
actionary multitude which adheres to the 
vain shows and traditions of the past; 
but, leaving them to their crude satisfac- 
tions abundantly furnished by equally 
erude romancers, showmen, and fable- 
mongers, have those who have reached the 
psychical maturity of our epoch lost the 
impulses which glorified the childhood 
and youth of the race? We may have 
learned to dream true, but the power 
to dream is still ours. After vast be- 
wilderment and confusion we have a 
clarified vision of Nature and humanity 
for what they are in themselves, but it 


is the living truth of these which we 
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regard—not the residuum of scientific 
analysis, but the pulsing embodiment. 
The imaginative investment and trans- 
figuration are still ours, in new and lu- 
minous forms. Our thought is no longer 
dominated by the tyranny of fatalism 
which once made men the puppets of 
destiny; by the tyranny of fable and of 
juggling magic, on the one hand, or of 
theory, on the other, or by the tyranny 
of abstractions—words beginning with 
capitals and towering above us in Olym- 
pian majesty; but we still yield to the 
mastery of ideals, have a new magic, and 
indulge in the free play of fancy. Our 
psychical and our esthetic sensibilities, 
which, blended, are the ground of imag- 
inative creation, have widened and deep- 
ened, but the former has not dispensed 
with form nor the latter with rhythmic 
impulse. We have new themes, motives, 
and methods, but the earliest note of 
human genius is in accord with the 
latest and, indeed, is felt to be in nearer 
accord with that than with intermediate 
itrains. The ultimate intuition should 
disclose in clarity the initial instinctive 
impulse, whatever brokenness, discord, 
and confusion may have intervened. The 
final realism should reflect in light that 
first realism which groped in the dark- 
ness of pure naturalism, though it would 
be a far different thing, the very opposite, 
a psychical translation in cosmic freedom 
of what was originally a confined plexus 
of sense-impressions. 

It was only a step from the song and 
dance of a primitive tribe to the repre- 
sentation, through choric movement and 
its lyrical accompaniment, of some con- 
scious, though spontaneous, emotion; but 
it marked the first moment of an esthetic 
impulse detached from Nature and at 
the same time of an equally detached 
psychical impression. The expression 
was collective, on the old physiological 
plane and with the old physiological ten- 
sion and vibrancy; but it was the ex- 
pression of something transcending phys- 
iology, of a feeling distinctively human. 
It was a symbolic embodiment, and the 
dramatic impulse therein manifested was 
an element in every subsequent projec- 
tion of the human imagination. 

The term “dramatic,” in this generic 
sense, while it is not identical with 
“ esthetic,” is by implication involved in 
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all «esthetic expression. What men have 
believed and felt, or it has entered into 
their hearts or minds to conceive, they 
have sought dramatically to express. We 
may call art symbolic, representative, a 
projection of the imagination, but what- 
ever term we use has this implication, 
which belongs to language itself. We 
must reckon with the universal dramatic 
instinct as inseparable from the imag- 
ination, its everlasting habit. But the 
converse of the proposition is not true. 
It cannot be maintained that everything 
we call dramatic must therefore appeal 
to wsthetic or psychical sensibility and 
have imaginative value. Nor is it true 
that sensibility itself, on any plane, in- 
volves the dramatic instinct. The dra- 
matie habit is associated with the imag- 
ination not as “the vision,” but as “ the 
faculty divine.” 













































Action only is dra- 
matic; a disclosure of truth, an impres- 
sion, a reflection, may or may not be 
dramatically induced, but it is not it- 
self dramatic. This distinction is im- 
portant since so much, especially in the 
field of modern life, literature, and art, 
is due to creative sensibility rather than 
to creative faculty. But subjective states 
and impressions become imaginative val- 
ues in literary art only as they are im- 
aginatively expressed—embodied and thus 
visualized—and here the dramatic func- 
tion comes into play. 

Thus it is that the drama becomes, in 
all that relates to imaginative expression, 
the representative art—the exemplar, in 
a general way, of all art and of the out- 
ward life. Even in our dreams—there, 
indeed, most of all—we are dramatists. 
The play’s the thing to which we refer 
all the pivotal questions which concern 
the art of expression—questions as to 
stress, composition, typical or individual 
portraiture, dénouement, purpose, and 
every phase of imaginative investment; 
and the play at all times suggests an- 
swers to these questions because it re- 
fleets every phase of that progressive 
development of expression which is, 
after all, only the evolution of the 
dramatic instinct. 

Aristotle called it the imitative in- 
stinet, but that is a partial and mis- 
leading definition based on observations 
confined to children and the lower ani- 
mals or to men and women as the slaves 
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of fashion. Imitation affects likenes 
and aims at uniformity. The dramati: 
habit of the imagination, as manifest in 
all art, insists upon diversification. If 
confined to the action of the human body 
as in singing and dancing, it shows itsel1 
as something beyond all ordinary mov 
ments, through swiftness of vibratio 
passing into a tense rhythm, the tensio: 
lifting the physical phenomena to heights 
of exaltation and esctasy, as if in accord 
with some harmony transcending th 
physical, and therefore easily blending 
with superstition and magical spells 
But in a more advanced stage of art the 
tendency is to a detached embodiment 
The human personality is left behind 
Yoeal effects are magnified in instru 
mental music. The imagination projects 
impersonations above and beyond the hu- 
man, and then multiplies its creations in 
infinite diversification of divinity itself. 
It projects images of gods and heroes 
in marble, not so much for mere durabil- 
ity as to express ideal eternity in arrest 
of action and in the immutability of 
rhythmic form. On the stage it repre- 
sents a remote and heroic past in tragedy, 
and, by way of entertaining relief, the 
present in comedy—all on the plane of a 
projection which lifts the representation 
to a pitch above that of plain human life. 

Even with our ultra-modern sense of 
life, of what is real, and with our im- 
perative demand that literature, on or off 
the stage, shall reflect that reality, we 
have not, nor ever can, put aside alto- 
gether the dramatic masque or wholly 
renounce the imaginative investment of 
nature and our own humanity. We have 
reached a truer perspective of imagina- 
tive values and have brought art into 
harmony with these; we have put away 
rhetorical and other very ostensible 
stilts, or think we have, as we fancy 
we have repudiated all magic and super- 
stition and sophistry, and pride ourselves 
upon seeing ourselves and our fellow 
beings plain and upon our plain speak- 
ing. We may take to ourselves credit 
for the sincerity of our aims. But always 
some prism refracts for us the rays of 
common light, if it be only the lens of 
the eye itself, making illusions for us. 
Even though science should convince us 
of naked truth, the moment we attempt 
to express it our very language betrays us. 
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BY TUDOR JENKS 


HEN the Romans succeeded , at 

last in defeating the Cartna- 

ginian fleet, they could not be 

blamed for taking considerable 
credit to themselves. 

You know how they did it? Why, of 
course you do. They put hooked bridges 
on their galleys, let the Carthaginians come 
up alongside, dropped the bridges, and then 
marched seme of the finest across to the 
enemy’s decks, and thus changed the “sea 
power in history” into a plain old Roman 
set-to wherein Carthage was not worth 
SIx sesterces. 

Hence the victory. 

Now the commander of the Romans was 
Duillius, a nice old plain fellow, who had 
run for the consulship just to oblige his 
wife, so she could show the neighbors that 
there were some folk on the block besides 
those stuck-up Quadricentuses whose brother 
was a Pretor once. 

Duillius himself was not much on style, 
but he was popular. He ran 
far ahead of his ticket and 
woke up one morning to find 
himself consul. This was all 
very fine in ordinary times, 
but things suddenly turned 
squally in Sicily, and Car 
thage began to make trouble 
along the coast of Italy. 

The other consul, one of 
the Scipios, was wild to 
build a Roman fleet; and 
as soon as it was part done, 
Scipio sailed out amid a lot 
of cheering to chase the Car- 
thaginians from the bosom 
of the deep. 

Duillius, being a sound 





Duillius, however, was not greatly sur 
prised when the Acta Diurna came out not 
long afterward with a scare-head column: 
“done Where The Woodbine! Scipio 
scooped by sly sailor strategy,” and so on. 

The Carthaginians had taken Scipio, 
ships, crews, new armor, toga, and all. 

Duillius did not enjoy his breakfast that 
day, and he was mighty sarcastic and dis 
agreeable with Mrs. Duillius, for he knew 
what was coming next. And sure enough, 
the papers began to point out how the 
“honor of the Roman name demanded” a 
lot of things, especially that he, Caius 
Duillius, Esq., who knew a heap more about 
the price of dried figs than about a navy, 
should “ chastise the insolent foe!” 

That meant a sea trip to begin with, a 
fight with the nasty Carthaginians to go on 
with, and probably a good sound thrashing 
and something worse to end up with—all for 
Duillius. He grumbled to himself—wonder- 
ing whether “they took him for an Ad 








and level-headed business 

man, was perfectly willing HE HAD RUN 

to let Seipio have the job, 

since Duillius had seen other 

brash young Romans under- 

take the thing before. Duillius said: “ Good 

for you, Seip, old man! Give it to him— 

good and hard. Sic ’em, boy! Meanwhile 

I'll run the primaries here at home and look 

after our fences. Good luck, old man!” 
Well, Scipio looked fine on the prow of 

one of the new galleys, and disappeared over 

the horizon in a nice new suit of armor and 

a clean toga. 
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FOR A CONSULSHIP JUST TO OBLIGE HIS WIFE 


miral Farragut or a Lord Nelson,” and so on. 
But there was no getting out of it, and on 
the ides or nones of something or other B.c. 
our friend Duillius put to sea with the rest 
of the Roman fleet. 

Of course it turned out as such things 
do in real life. Scipio, who was a born 
military man, like his family before and 
after him, had to be euchred. Duillius— 
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don’t believe it, you can 
look it up for yourself in 
any of the histories. It 
is a cold fact. 

Next morning, bright 
and early, Duillius read it 
in the paper, and he had 
hardly got it well into his 
inner consciousness when 
the door bell rang, and 
Buttinsius the freedman 
came to say that “ there 
was two young fellers at 
the door who wanted to 
see him.” 

It was all right. The 
two eallers were the 
young men from _ the 
Senate, Flutensius and 
Smokius Torchius, who 








“GOOD FOR YOU, SCIP, GIVE IT TO 


just a successful grocer and a good judge 


of beef—had it all his own way. The Car- 
thaginians lost the whole game —. cards, 


spades, aces, and sweeps—and Duillius came 
galumphing back to port with all the boss 
drums whanging, the steam whistles going 
like mad, and calliopes playing tunes on all 
the recreation piers from the mouth of the 
Tiber way out to Alba Longa or farther. 
You never saw the like till the Centennial. 

Duillius thanked his lucky stars, came 
home just as soon as he could get away from 
the reception committees, took off his big 
sea cothurni and other wet things, called 
for a cigar and a bottle of 
cough mixture, and settled 
down to read the accounts 
of his groceries during his 
absence. 

“No more salt water in 
mine!” was his wise and 
comforting thought. Indeed, 
he would have been glad to 
let the whole thing pass. He 
was a hero, of course, and 
let it go at that, with break 
fast at the usual hour, and 
a game of bridge at the club 
after dinner. 

tut here’s where the Ro- 
man Senate made itself busy. 





had been appointed to 
HIM wait on the great Ad 
miral. Duillius had them 
into the kitchen, while he 
thought the thing over. Luckily, he didn’t 
remember that there were any banquet in 
vitations on hand, and so he thought he 
could arrange about these new attendants 
But when the mail came in—you ought 
to have seen the stack of invitations! You 
would have thought all Rome was agog to 
see Duillius and his new escorts. Every 
body “presented their compliments, and 
begged the honor of Admiral Duillius’ com- 
pany at a banquet on the ——— instant.” It 
was evident that the Admiral, the torch 
bearer, and the flutist were to be the thing 
to have at dinners that season. 








They were as tickled over 
Duillius as if he were a 
new teddy bear. The idea 
of having a real victorious 
Admiral right in their own 
city was a delicious novelty, and they meant 
to show him what an excellent brand of 
gratitude the Senators could put up on a 
proper occasion. 

So they voted for Duillius something out 
of the ordinary. They made a law that 
whenever Duillius should go out to a ban- 
quet, he should be attended by a_ torch- 
bearer and a flute-player—all at the public 
expense. The vote was unanimous. If you 





DUILLIUS READ IT IN THE PAPER NEXT MORNING 


There was no way out of it. The Roman 
Senate was not to be monkeyed with, and 
unless Duillius expected to go back to his 
corner grocery business, he must make the 
best of his nigger-minstrel retinue. Of 
course the old man growled, and inquired, 
sarcastically, why “they didn’t give him an 
organ-grinder, a snake-charmer, and an edu- 
eated pig with a clown attachment!”—but 
he had to make the best of the situation. 
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HE CAME HOME AS SOON AS HE COULD 


Every evening at about 7 p.m. (and that’s 
Latin, all right) Admiral Duillius would 
get himself up in a clean shirt and coat of 
mail, the fluter and torcher would line up 
in front of the stoop, and then, amid the 
cheers of the small boys and the strains of 
Pop goes the Weasel or Erit Tempus Cali- 
intiqua hae Nocte, th Ad 
miral would strike up the Capitoline Hill 
or along the Appian Way to some blamed 
banquet or other. 

First the Admiral would send the torch 
on ahead. But he soon got sick of the smell 
of the thing, which was worse than an auto- 
mobile. Then he put the flute soloist ahead, 
but this was worse. Wherever he put them 
was the worst yet. And the going home was 
harder to bear than the setting forth. The 
neighbors at first cheered the outfit. But 
after the thing had lost its novelty, the 
home-coming of the Admiral at about 12.30 
A.M., with that awful pipe of the flute split- 
ting the ears of tired 
citizens, and the flaring 
torch making them think 
there was a fire, came to ti 
be a regular nuisance. 

“Ah, cut it out!” was 
shouted from a window at 
the end of the first week. 

The Quadricentuses said 
openly that they believed 
“they’d have to move.” 


aun mm I rbe 


Landlords found their 
rents running down on 


the block where Duillius’ 
cireus procession passed 
nightly. And at last Mrs. 
Duillius said that she 
could not and would 
not “have baby waked 
up every night by that é 
infernal noise and torch- 





































GET AWAY FROM THE RECEPTION COMMITTEES 


her in vain that it wasn’t his fault, and 
invited her to go and see the Senate about 
it, concluding with the remark: 

“Do you think, my love, that it would 
be murder if I quietly dropped the flute 
galoot into the Tiber? I’m often tempted to 
do it—and I shall some day i 

But, after all, most bores cure themselves. 
When the novelty was dimmed the invita- 
tions to banquets began to dwindle. The 
flute and torch accompaniment came to be 
a standing joke in Rome, and the street 
boys had a fashion of falling in behind, 
forming a rag-tag and bobtail procession be- 
hind the unhappy Admiral, imitating the 
nervous flute -player’s notes and throwing 
things at the torch. So the better class of 
Romans gradually dropped Duillius from 
their lists. 

Then a happy thought struck somebody, 
and instead of inviting Duillius to a ban- 
quet, they used to suggest that he drop 








light procession!” anes 
Duillius pointed out to 


THE TORCH-BEARER AHEAD AND THE FLUTE-PLAYER FOLLOWING 











HE PRESENTED EACH COUPLE WITH 


around informally tor “ bridge,” and they 
put in the corner of their notes: 

‘N. B.,” meaning No Banquet; and 
*R. S. V. P.,” meaning—I don’t know what, 
as authorities disagree, except in interpret- 
ing V. P. as “ Vilute-Player ’—which seems 
a forced construction. Anyway, there came 
no more invitations to banquets, and so the 
flute-player and the torch-bearer found their 
occupations gone. 


A FARM IN FARTHER GAUL 


For a few weeks they sat around the 
Duillius kitchen evenings, and then one of 
them fell in love with the cook and the 
other with « housemaid. When Duillius 
was asked to give his consent to the matches 
he nearly fainted with joy,and presented each 
couple with a large farm in Farther Gaul. 

But for several years Duillius could not 
be persuaded to go out to dinner, and the 
sound of a flute made him ill. 





On the Bars 


ARY, aged seven, was found hiding be- 

hind the piano at the hour of her music 
lesson, from which refuge she was dragged 
forth, an unwilling victim. 

“ Why, Mary, don’t you like your music?” 
asked her mother, anxiously. 

“No,” sobbed the small delinquent; “I 
just hate those little black things sittin’ on 
the fence!” 


Trouble Averted 


WASHINGTON man, much given to long 

foot tours through Virginia, once came 
upon an unkempt and melancholy-looking 
person stretched under a tree, who, upon the 
approach of the pedestrian, immediately ex- 
ecuted a “ hurry touch” for a dime. 

Now the Washington man had, a short 
distance back, been talking to a prosperous 
farmer, who had complained of the difficulty 
of obtaining labor; accordingly he said to 
the hobo as he handed him the coin: 

“About half a mile down, my friend, 
there’s a farmer looking for men to help 
him in his fields.” 

The melancholy-looking person bowed as 
politely as possible, considering his sitting 
posture, and replied: 

“Thanks. I might er strolled down that 
way accidental-like.” 


Her Reference 


HE wife of a wealthy Chicago man, who 

not long since purchased a new home, 
had oceasion to enlist the services of a new 
floor-polisher. 

“I hope you understand your business,” 
said the lady of the house as the polisher 
prepared to begin his job. 

“T should say I did,” said the man, witi 
a grin. “If you have any doubt on that 
score I’d suggest that you inquire at the 
Morton House on this block. Why, on the 
floor of the drawing-room alone eight peo 
ple fell and broke their legs last winter; 
and a woman slipped down the big staircase 
and fractured both her arms. I polished 
those floors!” 


A Question of Ownership 


| SOMETIMES say, “ We own a cat,” 

But surely I am wrong in that. 

We board and lodge a cat, ’tis true, 

And she puts up with what we do; 

But if she chose to go away 

I’m sure we could not make her stay. 

She never deigns to catch a mouse, 

Yet has the freedom of the house, 

And curls up in the softest chair, 

Well knowing we will leave her there. 

If meals are late, such miaow and fuss— 

Now, don’t you think a cat owns us? 
GERALDINE MEYRICK. 
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They Quarrelled 


MONG the applicants for domestic em- 
A ployment in the service of a Brooklyn 

yuusehold there once came a big, 

ish girl yelept Annabel. 

‘What was your reason for leaving your 

st place, Annabel?” asked the mistress 

iring the course of examination. 


husky 


‘I couldn’t stand the way the master 
mistress used to quarrel, mum,” was 

e reply of Annabel. 

“ Dear, dear!” exclaimed the lady. “ Did 


ey quarrel all the time?” 

\ll the time, mum,” repeated Annabel ; 
an’, mum, whin it wasn’t me an’ him, it 
as me an’ her.” 


One of the Family 





ITTLE 


Jean’s parents were enthusiasti 
bridge-players, and Jean was more or less 
i familiar with the sight of cards. At Sun- 
5 ay-school one day the teacher had been 
iving a talk on David. Finally she held 
” ip a little colored print of David dressed 
"i n royal robes and asked, “ What child can 
tell me who this is?” 
” Out of the silence piped little Jean’s 
oice: “I think it’s a King, but it may be 
h 1 Jack!” 
rt 
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A Long Journey 


HREE men had come to see Mr. Blank, 


a prosperous shoe manufacturer of 
Rhode Island. He had invited them to go 


over his new factory. The day was warm, 
and one of the guests was stout, but they 
accepted the invitation. At the factory 
they took an elevator to the top of the 
building, the seventh floor, where the cut 


ting was done. Mr. Blank then conducted 
his guests through the factory, following 


the course that a pair of shoes would take 
in the process of making. He explained each 
process carefully and answered many ques 
tions. When the party at last reached the 
first floor the stout man wiped his heated 
face and turned to his host. 
“There is one question, Mr. 
[ should like to ask.” 
And what is that, sir?” 
‘I should like to know if we 
in the State of Rhode Island.” 


Blank, that 


are still 


Sounded Right 


‘ OTHER, when were the battles?” 
a seven-year-old girl. 
“What battles, dear?” 
“Why, I mean the fizzle war.” 


asked 
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the Half-way House? 


; 


LANDLORD. “ Back to where ye started from,’ 





Half-way to where?” 


























































































Aeronautic News 


The assistant aviator of “The Loon’ 
has a falling out with his captain 


He Took It 


HILE going along a country road the 

driver of an au tomobile saw ahead of 
him an old farmer walking by the roadside, 
also a dog. The dog was not content to 
remain on the side, but kept crossing the 
road, and was caught by the car and in- 
stantly killed. 

The driver turned the car as quickly as 
possible and went back to see what damage 
had been done, and found the farmer gazing 
sorrowfully at the remains of the dog. The 
driver took out his pocketbook and handed 
the farmer ten dollars, asking if that would 
pay for the dog. The farmer said it would, 
so the other got in the car and went away. 

The farmer watched the car till it was 
lost to view; then taking off his hat to 
scratch his head, remarked, “I wonder who 
owned that dog’” 
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The Clock 
eed does the clock know what's the 


time | 

It just goes “ tickty-tock,”’ 

An’ when it’s ready rings the chime. 
It’s nothing but a clock, 

But it can teli the time of day, 
With nothing but wheels in it. 

I wonder how it knows that way 
The very hour an’ minute! 


I sit and watch it lots of times 
An’ hear its “ toekty tick,” 

And watch the long hand as it climbs 
The little hand seems sick, 

An’ cre-e-e-e ps along as lame an’ slow! 
But when the hour is ended 

That old clock always seems to know 
The chimes must be attended. 


It sits up on the mantel-shelf 
An’ keeps on “ tickty-tock 

As if it’s talking to itself. 
It’s nothing but a elock, 

But somehow it keeps tab on me 
An’ knows bedtime exactly, 
An’ whangs it out quick’s can be 
All snappy-like an’ cackly! 


Soon as I see a good chance come 
I'll play that clock a trick. 
Some day I'll stop the pen-du-lum 
Right on the “ tockty-tick ” 
An’ keep it stopped a week or 80, 
Then it won’t be so clever, 
Because then when I let it go 
’Twon’t catch up with me never! 
Witeur D. Ness 


Sounded That Way 


Tommy (at the local concert, watching the 
soprano singing an aria and conductor was 
ing baton). “Ma, what’s that long-haired 
man hitting at her with that stick for?” 
He isn’t hitting at her.” 
“Then why is she sereaming?” 


Moruer. “ 
Tommy. 








When Blowser in his Crimson 
Ran over Robert Blake © 


mn es hopelessly « cin a tire. 
Bop was such a rake! Sto 
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First Raper. “Jack seems puffed up 
SeconpD Raprait. “ That ain’t a dirigible; 


How She Knew 


N attendant of a circulating library in 

Chieago recently overheard the follow- 
ng conversation between two young women, 
egular patrons of the place. 

“ How do you select stories?” asked one. 
*I have adopted a very simple method 
said the other. “As I run over the latest 
things offered here, I glance at the last 
chapter. If I find the rain softly and sadly 
falling over two lonely graves, I know | 
don’t want the story; but if the morning 
sun is glimmering over bridal robes of white 

satin, I know the novel’s all right.” 


Perfect Confidence 
A PHYSICIAN was summoned to a verv 


sick man, who was very much pre- 
occupied with troubles of his own. On ar- 
riving at the sick man’s bed, he said to his 
wife: “ Your husband is in the last throes. 
Every movement shows that the end is near- 
ing.” At this moment the sick man’s head 
fell over the pillow, when the doctor said: 
‘The end has come, your husband is dead.” 
In a shrill, thin voice the sick man said: 
“*Tain’t so, Maria.” 
At onee the wife laid her hand on his head 
and remarked: “Don’t disturb yourself, 
Rufus—the doctor knows best.” 
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mith his new air ship 
the hippo gave him @ ¢ igar.”’ 


Women 
Com are born men, some achieve men, 


and some have men thrust upon them. 


Another woman now and then 
Is relished by the best of men. 


Every girl is a fresh beginning. 
Iie makes love best who makes love last. 
Propinquity is the splice of life. 
\ little yearning is a dangerous thing. 


rhere’s an affinity that shapes our ends 
Eschew him though we may. 


Half a loaf is better than no vacation. 
Cc. L. R 


He Approved 
HREE-YEAR-OLD Tim had admired the 


clouds for a long time, but never thought 
to inquire into their origin until a few 
evenings since. His mother explained at 
length how God made the rain fall on the 
earth and then took it back into the sky, 
to all of which Tim listened attentively, and 
then patronizingily observed: 

“ Pretty dood stunt for Dod, isn’t it?” 


Dire Threats 


“Hands up or I'll let daylight into ye! Hands up or I'll fill ye full o’ lead! 





Oh, 


say, please hold up yer hands or I'll never speak to you again!” 





A Clamsman’s 


BY BURGES 


O": sing your songs of the silly chase, 
And listen he who will, 


Of red-clad men who madly race 
Perspiring up a hill; 

And flop-eared dogs that run about 
A-mouthing savage bays, 

While some lone fox among the rocks 
Looks on in mild amaze. 


Oh, lilt your lays of the ecoveyed quail 
Mid the matted thorn, 
And a patient dog with an inde: 
In place of a huntsman’s horn 
Sing, too, of your sylvan waterhole 
With paw-prints all about— 
But me for the reach of a clammy beach 
When the tide is running out! 


covers’ 


tail 


A four-pronged fork of handy size, 
And a bucket in our hand, 

With downeast, steady, searching eyes 
We stalk the salt sea strand. 

And what’s the whir of a startled wing 
Or a guide’s monition curt— 

What's Tally Ho to the cry we know— 
‘Ahoy! The clams! They squirt!” 


The tide was ebb in old Cow Bay. 
The opal sea was ca’m; 


When scarce I'd started on my way 


I flushed a flock of clam! 





Hunting Song 


JOHNSON 


A skilful dig with my sturdy steel, 


And the leader I had bagged— 
Before he'd stirred to warn the 
I had him bound and gagged. 


herd 


Ye butcher men whose scatt’ring shot 
May spread a field with gore, 

I gain a finer thrill, I wot, 
In digging on the shore. 

Your desecrating, dreadful bangs 
Re-echo through a grove; 

My skilful wrist, my thrust and twist, 
Reveal the treasure-trove. 


I too can miss my aim as well; 
It chills one’s pulsing blood 
To pounce upon a noble shell 
And find it full of mud. 
When vou home-bent are gore-begrimed, 
I’m stained with cleanly dirt; 
Mid ozone sweet up-shore I beat 
And sing, “Ahoy! They squirt!” 


P. S.—They’re washed within a pot 
And drained until they’re white. 
They’re covered on a stove that’s hot— 
(Add water half their height). 
They're done as soon as they boil up; 
Oh, joy too vast to utter! 
You drink the bouillon from a cup 
And dip the clams in butter. 














Howard Pyle. Illustration for The Garden of Eden 


DIM AND FADED PICTURES AT TIMES CAME BEFORE THEM 
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